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ON ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 


AUGUST, 1877. 


IN 


PHYSIOLOGY.* 


By Proressor Hvuxtey, F.R.S8. 


Tue chief ground upon which I 
venture to recommend that the 
teaching of elementary physiology 
should form an essential part of 
any organised course of instruction 
in matters pertaining to domestic 
economy, is, that a knowledge 
of even the elements of this 
subject supplies those conceptions 
of the constitution and mode of 
action of the living body, and 
of the nature of health and 
disease, which prepare the mind 
to receive instruction from sanitary 
science. 

It is, Ithink, eminently desirable 
that the hygienist and the phy- 
sician should find something in the 
public mind to which they can 


appeal; some little stock of uni- 
versally acknowledged truths, 
which may serve as a foundation 
for their warnings, and predispose 
towards an intelligent obedience 
to their recommendations. 
Listening to ordinary talk about 
health, disease, and death, one is 
often led to entertain a doubt whe- 
ther the speakers believe that the 
course of natural causation runs as 
smoothly in the human body as 
elsewhere. Indicationsare toooften 
obviousof a strong, though perhaps 
an unavowed and half unconscious, 
undercurrent of opinion that the 
phenomena of life are not only 
widely ditferent, in their superficial 
characters and in their practical 


*This Paper is identical with that which formed the basis of a discussion 
on the 18th of July, at the First Annual Congress of the Society of Arte, 
held in Birmingham, when a gathering of Educational Institutions met to discuss 
the important question of the teaching of Domestic Economy as a branch of 


general education, 
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importance, from other natural 
events; butthat they do not follow 
in that definite order which cha- 
racterises the succession of all 
other occurrences, and the state- 
ment of which we call a law of 
nature. 

Hence, I think, arises tne want 
of heartiness of belief in the value 
of knowledge respecting the laws 
of health and disease, and of the 
foresight and care to which know- 
ledge is the essential preliminary, 
which is so often noticeable; and 
a corresponding laxity and care- 
lessness in practice, the results of 
which are too frequently lament- 
able. 

It is said that, among the many 
religious sects of Russia, there is 
one which holds that all disease is 
brought about by the direct and 
special interference of the Deity, 
and which, therefore, looks with 
repugnance upon both preventive 
and curative measures, as alike 
blasphemous interferences with the 
willof God. Among ourselves, the 
*« Peculiar People” are, I believe, 
the only persons who hold tha like 
doctrine in its integrity, and carry 
it out with logical rigour. But 
many of us are old enough to re- 
collect that the administration of 
chloroform in assuagement of the 
pangs of childbirth, was, at its 
introduction, strenuously resisted 
upon similar grounds. 

Iam not sure that the feeling, 
of which the doctrine to which I 
have referred is the full expression, 
does not lie at the bottom of the 
minds of a great many people who 
yet would vigorously object to give 
a verbal assent to the doctrine 
itself. However this may be, the 
main point is that sufficient know- 
ledge has now been acquired of 
vital phenomena, to justify _the 

assertion that the notion that there 
is anything exceptional about these 
phenomena receives not a particle 
of support from any known fact. 
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On the contrary, there is a vast 
and an increasing mass of evidence 
that birth and death, health and 
disease, are as much parts of the 
ordinary stream of events as the 
rising and setting of the sun, or 
the changes of the moon; and that 
the living body is a mechanism, 
the proper working of which we 
term health; its disturbance, 
disease ; its stoppage, death. The 
activity of this mechanism is de- 
pendent upon many and compli- 
cated conditions, some of which 
are hopelessly beyond our control, 
while others are readily accessible, 
and are capable of being indefi- 
nitely moditied by our own actions. 
The business of the hygienist and 
of the physician is to know the 
range of these modifiable condi- 
tions, and how to influence them to- 
wards the maintenance of health and 
the prolongation of life; the busi- 
ness of the general public is to give 
an intelligent assent, and a ready 
obedience based upon that assent, 
to the rules laid down for their 
guidance by such experts. But 
an intelligent assent is an assent 
based upon knowledge, and the 
knowledge which is here in ques- 
tion means an acquaintance with 
the elements of physiology. 

It is not difficult to acquire such 
knowledge. What is true, to 
a certain extent, of all the physical 
sciences, is eminently characteristic 
of physiology—the difficulty of the 
subject begins beyond the stage of 
elementary knowledge, and in- 
creases with every stage of pro- 
gress. While the most highly 
trained and best furnished intellect 
may find all its resources insuffi- 
cient when it strives to reach the 
heights and penetrate into the 
depths of the problems of physio- 
logy, the elementary and funda- 
mental truths can be made clear to 
a child. 

No one can have any difficulty 
in comprehending the mechanism 
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of circulation or respiration; or 
the general mode of operation of 
the organ of vision; though the 
unravelling of all the minutie of 
these processes may, for the pre- 
sent, baffle the conjoined attacks 
of the most accomplished phy- 
sicists, chemists, and mathema- 
ticians. To know the anatomy of 
the human body, with even an 
approximation to thoroughness, is 
the work of a life; but as much as 
is needed for a sound comprehen- 
sion of elementary physiological 
truths, may be learned in a week. 

A knowledge of the elements of 
physiology is not only easy of 
acquirement, but it may be made a 
real and practical acquaintance 
with the facts, as far as it goes. 
The subject of study is always at 
hand, in oneself. The principal 
constituents of the skeleton, and 
the changes of form of contracting 
muscles, may be felt through one’s 
own skin. The beating of one’s 
heart, and its connection with the 
pulse, may be noted; the influence 
of the valves of one’s own veins 
may be shewn; the movements of 
respiration may be observed; 
while the wonderful phenomena of 
sensation afford an endless field for 
curious and interesting self-study. 
The prick of a needle will yield, 
in a drop of one’s own blood, ma- 
terial for microscopic observation 
of phenomena which lie at the 
foundation of all biological con- 
ceptions ; and a cold, with its con- 
comitant coughing and sneezing, 
may prove the sweet uses of adver- 
sity by helping one to a clear con- 
ception of what is meant by 
** reflex action.” 

Of course, there is a limit to 
this physiological self-examination. 
But there is so close a solidarity 
between ourselves and our poor 
relations of the animal world, that 
our inaccessible inward parts may 
be supplemented by theirs. A 
comparative anatomist knows that 
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a sheep’s heart and lungs, or eye, 
must not be confounded with those 
of aman; but so far as the com- 
prehension of the elementary facts 
of the physiology of circulation 
and of respiration and of vision 
goes, the one furnishes the needful 
anatomical data as well as the 
other. 

Thus, it is quite possible to give 
instruction in elementary phy- 
siology in such a manner as not 
only to confer knowledge, which, 
for the reason I have mentioned, 
is useful in itself; but to serve the 
purposes of a training in accurate 
observation, and in the methods of 
reasoning of physical science. But 
that is an advantage which I men- 
tion only incidentally, as the 
present Conference does not deal 
with education in the ordinary 
sense of the word. 

It will not be suspected that I 
wish to make physiologists of all 
the world. It would beas reason- 
able to accuse an advocate of the 
‘“‘three R’s” of a desire to make 
an orator, an author, and a 
mathematician of everybody. A 
stumbling reader, a pot-hook 
writer, and an arithmetician who 
has not got beyond the rule of 
three, is not a person of brilliant 
acquirements ; but the difference 
between such a member of society 
and one who cannot either read, 
write, or cipher is almost inex- 
pressible ; and no one now-a-days 
doubts the value of instruction, 
even if it goes no further. 

The saying that a little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing, is, to 
my mind, a very dangerous adage. 
If knowledge is real and genuine, 
I do not believe that it is other 
than a very valuable possession, 
however infinitesimal its quantity 
may be. Indeed, if a little know- 
ledge is dangerous, where is the 
man who has so much as to be out 
of danger ? 

If William Harvey’s life-long 
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labours had revealed to him a 
tenth part of what may be made 
sound and real knowledge to our 
boys and girls—he would not only 
have been what he was, the 

eatest physiologist of his age, 

ut he would have loomed upon 
the seventeenth century as a sort 
of intellectual portent. Our little 
knowledge would have been to 
him a great, astounding, unlooked- 
for vision of scientific truth. 

I really see no harm which can 
come of giving our children a little 
knowledge of physiology. But 
then, as I have said, the instruc- 
tion must be real, based upon 
observation, eked out by good 
explanatory diagrams and models, 
and conveyed by a teacher whose 
knowledge has been acquired by 
study of the facts; and not the 
mere catechismal parrot-work 
which too often usurps the place 
of elementary teaching. 

It is, I hope, unnecessary for 
me to give a formal contradiction 
to the silly fiction, which is assidu- 
ously circulated by fanatics who 
not only ought to know, but do 
know, that their assertions are 
untrue, that I have advocated the 
introduction of that experimental 
discipline which is absolutely in- 
dispensable to the professed 
physiologist, into elementary teach- 
ing. 

ut while I should object to 
any experimentation which can 
justly be called painful, for the 
purpose of elementary instruction; 
and while, as a member of a late 
Royal Commission, I gladly did 
my best to prevent the infliction of 
needless pain, for any purpose; I 
think it is my duty to take this 
opportunity of expressing my 
regret at a condition of the law 
which permits a boy to troll: for 
pike, or set lines, with live frog 
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bait, for idle amusement; and, at 
the same time, lays the teacher of 
that boy open to the penalty of 
fine and imprisonment if he uses 
the same animal for the purpose 
of exhibiting one of the most 
beautiful and instructive of physio- 
logical spectacles, the circulation 
in the web of the foot. No one 
could undertake to affirm that a 
frog is not inconvenienced by 
being wrapped up in a wet rag, 
and having his toes tied out; and 
it cannot be denied that incon- 
venience is a sort of pain. But 
you must not inflict the least pain 
on a vertebrated animal for scien- 
tific purposes (though you may do 
a good deal in that way for gain 
or for sport) without due license 
of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, granted under 
the authority of the Vivisection 
Act. 

So it comes about, that in this 
present year of grace 1877, two 
persons may be charged with 
cruelty to animals. One has im- 
paled a frog, and suffered the 
creature to writhe about in that 
condition for hours; the other has 
pained the animal no more than 
one of us would be pained by 
tying strings round his fingers, 
and keeping him in the position 
of a hydropathic patient. The 
first offender says, “‘I did it be- 
cause I find fishing very amusing,”’ 
and the magistrate bids him depart 
in peace; nay, probably wishes 
him good sport. The second 
pleads, ‘‘I wanted to impress a 
scientific truth, with a distinctness 
attainable in no other way, on the 
minds of my scholars,” and the 
magistrate fines him five pounds. 

I cannot but think that this is 
an anomalous and not wholly 
creditable state of things. 
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SOME CONTEMPORARY POETRY.* 


By M. Beruam-Epwanrps. 


Pernars the most salient charac- 
teristic of the present age is its 
over-muchness of literature. From. 
the cradle upwards the process of 
mental gorging begins, and so 
persistently and with such evil 
results is it carried on throughout 
every stage of existence, that those 
who have attained the art of not 
reading may be pronounced as the 
wisest and happiest of mortals. 
It was Schopenhauer who penned 
those memorable words, ‘‘I am 
learning not to read;” and 
indeed there came a period of his 
life when he virtually ceased read- 
ing; that is to say, he re-read 
only, wrote, and meditated. In 
these days the art of not reading 
has become almost superhumanly 
difficult, chiefly in consequence of 
the restlessness of the modern 
mind, induced by a _highly- 
advanced and complicated civilisa- 
tion, and also on account of the 
extraordinary, rapidly-increasing, 
and overwhelming supplies of new 
books. We can hardly conceive of 
livelier gratitude than that felt by 
a sincere lover of literature towards 
the writer of a good book, but 
unfortunately bad books have so 
vitiated the public taste that sincere 


lovers of literature are few, and it 
becomes matter of surprise that 
poetry should be relished at all. 
Considering the unpoetic and arti- 
ficial shapes into which modern 
life has moulded itself, we are 
even brought to wonder that poets 
exist. And there is little enough 
in our educational system to foster 
a love of imaginative literature of 
the highest kind. In France and 
Germany far greater stress is laid 
upon the inculcation of national 
literature than with us, and the 
former country has been reproached 
with an exclusiveness in education, 
which at least was an exaggeration 
on the right side. A French 
boy or girl, after passing their 
first and second public examina- 
tions — answering somewhat to 
our Junior and Senior Local Ex- 
aminations—might know nothing 
of English or German, but 
would necessarily be well versed 
in the history and letters of 
their own country. Since the war, 
however, of ‘1870-1, material in- 
terests have stepped in, and French 
educationalists have so far modi- 
fied this scheme that foreign 
languages are now obligatory in 


the Lycées, and are being taught 


* Songs, Ballads, and Stories. By William Allingham. Bell. 1877. 
Laurence Bloomfield. Third Edition. Macmillan. 
Songs of Two Worlds, lst and 2nd Series. By a New Writer. King & Co, 1871-74-76, 


The Epic of Hades. 
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much more widely and generally 
than before. There can be little 
doubt that the former state 
of things is accountable for the 
pre-eminence of French writers in 
style, and the habitual familiarity 
of French people with their own 
classics. Amongst our neighbours 
on the other side of the Channel 
there is nothing like the omni- 
vorous public that depends on Mr. 
Mudie for its supplies; at the 
same time, we have not to lament 
there that woful unfamiliarity with 
national literature so common in 
England. Excessive bookmaking 
und its dire results has only 
reached its culminating point 
here. Reading, for the most part, 
may be described as a kind of 
mental chloral, resorted to by the 
idle for the sake of beguiling the 
time, and by the over-worked for 
the sake of recreation. By the 
vast majority of readers the poets 
are ignored altogether. Yet what 
would life be worth without their 
teaching ? How refreshing to turn 
to them from the bitterness and 
turmoil of the present political 
crisis, and from the sordidness, 
littleness, and care of every- 
day existence! We recall, as 
we dwell upon this theme, the 
eloquent but melancholy words 
with which Michelet closes the 
third volume of his great work. 
He is speaking of liberty, but 
supply the word poetry, and the 
passage gains rather than loses in 
force.—‘“ Ainsi vacille la pauvre 
petite lumiére de la liberté morale. 
Et cependant la tempéte des 
opinions, le vent de la passion, 
soufflent des quatre coins du 
monde .. . Elle brile, elle, 
veuve ct solitaire, chaque jour, 
chaque heure, elle scintille plus 
faiblement. Si faiblement scintille- 
t-elle, que dans certains momens, 
je crois, comme celui qui se perd 
aux catacombes, sentir déja les 
ténébres de la froide nuit. Peut- 
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elle manquer? Jamais, sans doute. 
Nous avons besoin de le croire et 
de nous le dire, sans quoi nous 
tomberions de découragement. 
Elle éteinte,jGrand Dieu, préservez- 
nous de vivre ici bas!” 

We may paraphrase this noble 
passage and say, ‘‘Creeds lose 
their hold on the human mind, 
religion becomes a name, a 
refined materialism deadens the 
imagination and chills the intel- 
lect. Will the flickering ray of 
poetic inspiration be snuffed out 
altogether? Will no sympathetic 
voice be left to remind us of our 
highest duty, our immortal part ? 
Will poetry—that is to say. Sym- 
pathy, the culture of intellectual 
Beauty—be dead within us ? 
Heaven preserve us from the life 
of opaque, unmitigated prose left 
behind !” 

All pensive thoughts are dis- 
pelled the moment we open Mr. 
Allingham’s delicious volume, 
‘‘Songs, Ballads, and Stories.” 
Here, at least, is a book to make us 
in love with life and one with 
Nature. We feel the breath of 
the spring about us as we read; 
we seem to hear the merles and 
thrushes singing in the woods, to 
smeil the fragrance of the prim- 
rose and violet among the mosses, 
to have above our heads the wide 
blue sky and fleecy cloud. The 
grinding cares of daily life, the 
tumult of the wunpicturesque 
streets, the glare of fashion, the 
ache of poverty, vanish by magic, 
as we lose ourselves over these 
most musical and music-making 
songs. Take, for example, the 
following :— 


TO THE NIGHTINGALES. 


** You sweet fastidious Nightingales 

The myrtle blooms in Irish vales, 

By Avond’hu and rich Lough Lene, 

Through many a grove and burnlet 
green, 

Fair-mirrored round the loitering 
skiff. 
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The purple peak, the tinted cliff, 

The glen where mountain torrents 
rave, 

And foliage blinds their leaping wave, 

Broad emerald meadows filled with 
flow’rs, 

Embosom’d ocean-bays are ours, 

With all their isles; and mystic 
towers, 

Lonely and gray, deserted long,— 

Less sad if they might hear that 
perfect song ! 


What scared ye? (ours, I think, of 
old) 

The sombre Fowl hatched in the cold? 

King Henry’s Normans, mailed and 
stern, 

Smiter of gallowglas and kern ? 

Or, worse and worse, fraternal feud, 

Which sad lerné long hath rued ? 

Forsook ye, when the Geraldine, 

Great chieftain of a glorious line, 

Was hunted on his hills and slain, 

And one to France and one to Spain, 

The remnant of the race withdrew ? 

Was it from anarchy ye flew, 

And fierce oppression’s bigot crew, 

And wild complaint and wenace 
hoarse, 

Misled, misleading voices, loud and 
coarse ? 


Come back, O Birds,—or come at last! 
For Ireland’s furious days are past ; 
And, purged of eumity and wrong, 
Her eye, her step, grow calm and 
strong. 
Why should we miss that pure delight? 
Brief is the journey, swift the flight ; 
And Hesper finds no fairer maids 
In Spanish homes or English glades. 
No loves more true on any shore, 
No lovers loving music more. 
Melodious Erin, warm of heart, 
Entreats you :—stay not then apart, 
But bid the merles and throstles know, 
(And ere another May-time go), 
Their place is in the second row. 
Come to the West, dear Nightingales ; 
The rose and myrtle bloom in Irish 
vales.” 


The charm of everything Mr. 
Allingham writes is its extreme 
naturalness. He belongs neither 
to this school nor that, but to 
himself, and he sings sponta- 
neously, joyously, uncritically, as 
atrue poet should. Were he to 
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prune his verses more, he would 
please the bulk of his readers less, 
although, perhaps, a delicate-eared 
critic might approve. He does 
not poetize classic or philosophic 
themes, but is brimful of the life 
of to-day—its joys, its sorrows, 
its aspirations — especially Irish 
life. The touches of Irish humour, 
so plentiful alike throughout 
the pages of ‘‘ Songs and Ballads” 
as well as ‘‘ Laurence Bloomfield,” 
fascinate all the more because 
humour is the rarest characteristic 
of imaginative writers in these 
days ; and humour offers, perhaps, 
the easiest and at the same time 
intensest intellectual relief we 
have. The ‘‘ Venus of the Needle” 
we cannot resist quoting entire as 
a specimen of Mr. Allingham’s 
lighter mood. 


“Oh! Mary Anne, you pretty girl, 
Intent on silken labour, 

Of sempstresses the pink and pearl, 
Excuse a peeping neighbour. 


Those eyes, for ever drooping, give, 
The long brown lashes, rarely. 
But violets in the shadows live 
For once unveil them fairly. 


Hast thou not lent that flounce enough 
Of looks so long and earnest ? 

Lo! here’s more ‘ penetrable stuff,’ 
To which thou never turnest. 


Ye graceful fingers, deftly spread, 
How slender and how nimble ! 

Oh ! might I wind this skein of thread, 
Or but pick up this thimble ! 


How blest the youth whom love shall 
bring, 
And happy stars embolden, 
To change the dome into a ring, 
The silver into golden ! 


Who'll steal some morning to her side, 
To take her finger’s measure, 
While Mary Anne pretends to chide, 

And blushes deep with pleasure ! 


Who'll watch her sew her wedding 
gown, 
Well conscious that it is hers ; 
Who'll glean a tress, without a frown, 
From those so ready scissors ! 
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Who'll taste those ripenings of the 
South, 
The fragrant and delicious — 
Don’t putthose pins into your mouth, 
Oh ! Mary Anne, my precious ! 


I almost wish it were my trust, 

To teach how shocking that is, 
I wish I had not, as I must, 

To quit this tempting lattice. 


Sure aim takes Cupid, fluttering foe, 
Across a street so narrow ; 
A thread of silk to string his bow, 


? 


A needle for his arrow ! 


This little poem is irresistible ; 
and irresistibleness we take to be 
a pretty safe criterion in matters 
of taste. The same may be said of 
“«The Fairies,” poem which every 
child of our acquaintance knows 
by heart, and also of the ballad 
entitled ‘‘The Dirty Old Man; a 
Lay of Leadenhall Street,” which 
originally appeared in Dickens’ 
Household Words, and suggested 
to the great novelist a leading 
incident in ‘‘ Great Expectations.” 
Asa sample of Mr. Allingham’s 
soberer mood, let us cull the 
following, as dainty and poetic 
an inspiration as Goethe’s well- 
known lines pencilled in the hut 
at Ilmenau. 


WAYSIDE FLOWERS. 


** Pluck not the wayside flower, 
It is the traveller's dower ; 

A thousand passers-by 

Its beauties may espy, 

May win a touch of blessing, 
From Nature’s mild caressing. 
The sad of heart perceives 

A violet under leaves, 

Like some fresh budding hope ; 
The primrose on the slope, 
Like spots of sunshine dwells, 
And cheerful message tells 

Of kind renewing power ; 

The nodding bluebell’s dye 

Is drawn from happy sky. 
Then spare the wzyside flower ! 
It is the traveller's dower.” 


These are the trifles that nestle 
in our memories, without invita- 
tion ; that occur to us when 
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we have put aside toil and care, 
or it may be the pleasures that 
clog, and the unrest, born of 
resting overmuch, and live for 
awhile with Nature. And appeal- 
ing as they do alike to the sad 
and the happy, the step-children 
and spoiled darlings of fortune, 
they gradually find an abiding- 
place in literature, or, as Mr. 
Allingham expresses it, are 
added— 


** To that fair treasure-house of wit, 
That more than eedarn cabinet, 
Where men perserve their precious 

things.” 


We should like to quote two or 
three more poems from this volume, 
in which we find old favourites 
and new friends. Here we find 
those beautiful lines, now, we 
fancy, tolerably well known to 
readers of modern anthologies, 
beginning — 

** What is it that is gone, we fancied 
ours ! 

Oh! what is lost that never may be 

told?” . 


And in striking contrast the 
familiar ‘‘ Adieu to Ballyshanny ” 
and ‘‘ The Winding Banks of Erne.” 
The title has been altered in this 
new edition, and if anything could 
sound more Irish than Bally- 
shannon, it is surely Ballyshanny; 
certainly no alteration was needed 
by way of still more strongly 
characterising the song, which is 
full of pathos and picturesqueness. 
But we must turn to the longest 
and most important of Mr. Alling- 
ham’s works, ‘‘ Laurence Bloom- 
tield,” in Ireland, a work already 
publishedin a popular form, though 
not nearly so popular as it de- 
serves to be. It is indeed a noble 
poem. All English readers should 
be familiar with it, and such 
familiarity would help them to a 
clear understanding of ‘sad 
Iérne”” and her history. The 
theme is simple, yet dignified, 
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and the treatment is in harmony 
with it, every line, nay, every 
word, serving to develope the story. 
Irish wit is scattered abundantly 
through tliese pleasant pages, 
whilst as a background to the 
warm, living, human life, we have 
the bright, poetic, richly-coloured 
Irish landscape. The central 
figure in the story is Laurence 
Bloomfield, the high-spirited, as- 
piring young owner of an estate 
in an Irish county, at that time 
(some twenty-five years ago) ‘the 
worst in fame, for agitation, dis- 
cord, threats, waylayings,” and 
the like evil kin. Then we have 
his neighbours, one of whom, Sir 
Ulick Harvey, is thus graphically 
suggested :— 

** No small man sees a brother in 

those eyes, 

Of calm and frosty blue, like winter 

skies ;” 

his agent Pigot— 

** Kind to his household, jolly to his 
friends, 

Business begun, all Pigot’s feeling 

ends.” 

the Curate, 

**Much milk of human kindness too 
he carries, 

A little soured with dogma, through 

the parish.” 
The priest, the peasant, the agita- 
tor, the tinker, the village beauty, 
orator, hero, all these are mirrored 
before us, alike without exaggera- 
tion or caricature. We are 
entertained at Sir Ulick’s dinner 
party, whither Laurence wends 
1is way one bright autumnal day, 
and 
“Twice, a well-armed police patrol 
he met, 

To guard the dinner party duly set.” 
We are taken to a Ribbon Lodge, 
a fair, a wake, a shillelagh fight, 
a raffle, and, find ourselves gra- 
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dually made familiar with subjects 
upon which our notions hitherto 
had been of the vaguest. -Per- 
haps they were uninteresting 
before, but the poet has made 
them live for us, and we realise 
the poetry interwoven with the 
sombre threads of Irish life. 
The picture of pretty Bridget, 
the belle of Lisnamoy, is charming; 
and there is a deep and moving 
tenderness in the sketch of her 
friend, the sick girl, Rose Muldoun, 
andthe attachment existing between 
the two, one on her dying bed, the 
other full of health, joyousness, 
and promise. Equally true to 
nature is the description of the 
village orator, Dan Mullan— 
‘‘Daniel’s chief joy is hearing 
Daniel speak ”’—of whose rhetoric 
we give a specimen :-— 
‘¢ Drink, ye pathriot crew, 
Our friends in sweet Ameriky and 
France, 
To liberate us, may they quick ad- 
vance, 
And with five hundre’ thousan’ Pad- 
dies bould, 
The sun burst on their great green 
flag unrewled, 
Sweep every Englisliman from say to 
say, 
Into perdition !—0O, 
day !— 
Immortal cause of 
sword, pike, 
’An faugh-a-ballagh,* boys ! 
nobly strike 
For liberty.” 
How Laurence Bloomfield, by vir- 
tue of his sweet temper, high 
spirit, and ambition for good, 
vanquished one enemy after 
another till the wilderness was 
made to blossom as the rose; how 
little by little, he triumphed over 
prejudice, tyranny, vice, and igno- 
rance, till the people about him 
were enlightened, hopeful, con- 
tent, is admirably told, the clear- 


trice glorious 
Ayrin—broad- 


we'll 


* Clear the way. 
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flowing narrative often rising to a 
dramatic climax, and never for a 
moment losing its hold on the 
reader’s attention. It draws to a 
close with these words, spoken by 
Laurence to his wife on the eve of 
their departure for a foreign trip. 
*©°Tis sad to leave, 


One’s home, on gayest journey. Shall 
we find 


Again the very things we left be- 
hind? . 
This mild green country in the western 
sea, 
With guardian mountains, rivers full 
and free 
Home of a brave, rich-brained, warm- 
hearted race 
This lreland should have been a noble 
place.” 
“Tt will be,” his wife Jane re- 
plied, and echoing the prophecy of 
happy omen, we close the volume, 
certainly as full of charm, in- 
terest, and true poetic insight as 
any published in our day. It is the 
reality of ‘‘ Laurence Bloomfield ” 
that pre-eminently characterises it 
—a quality so rare in thisage of 
literary cleverness and mere 
achievement that to praise ¢ a work 
for its genuineness is to award 
high praise indeed. Our young 
writers, whether in prose or verse, 
might learn much by a careful 
perusal of this work, whilst to 
lovers of literature in the true 
sense of the word, it offers a rare 
gratification. 

The New Writer—whose ‘‘Songs 
of Two Worlds” and ‘Epic of 
Hades” have rendered this pseu- 
donym long since inappropriate— 
has enjoyed the happy lot of a 
speedy and wide recognition. The 
first series of the ‘‘Songs”’ appeared 
in 1871, the second in 1874, andthe 
third in 1876, while the ‘Epic of 
Hades” in its completed form has 
quite recently made its appearance. 
Thus within a few years an 
unknown writer has won for him- 
self an honourable place among 
Victorian poets, and as very rarely 
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happens, without encountering the 
common fate of adverse criticism. 
These little volumes of lyrical 
pieces, songs, and verse in great 
variety of form, have long since 
passed into new editions, proof in 
itself that there is a poetry- 
loving and poetry-buying public 
somewhere, in spite of circulating 
libraries and penny newspapers. 

What is the charm of the New 
Writer’s verse? By what claims 
has he attained such enviable dis- 
tinction? As we turn over the pages 
of his volumes, we are quickly 
answered. Some poets take hold 
of us by the irresistibleness of 
their ringing numbers rather than 
the loftiness of their theme, by the 
melodic fascination rather than the 
intellectual quality of their verse. 
No matter whatsubjectsthey single 
out, or rather what subjects single 
them out—for their gift is “of 
direct inspiration, untouched by 
art—they make it, if not divine, 
at least memorable, and as far as 
human life is concerned, undying. 
A little poem of one of the lesser 
known German poets, Lenau, is an 
instance in point. Nothing can 
seem less poetic than a village pos- 
tilion, yet ‘‘ Der Postilion,” which 
consists of sixteen verses only, isa 
gem of purest water. The more 

spiritual and thoughtful poets 

naturally in the present unequal 
condition of mental advancement, 
write for the educated and think- 
ing few rather than the careless 
many. Longfellow in America, 
and Mrs. Hemans in England, 
share the enormous popularity of 
writers like Emerson and Tenny- 
son, but their public is of a wholly 
different kind. 

The New Writer, like Matthew 
Arnold, Arthur Hugh Clough, 
indeed, we may still say Words- 
worth, andeven Tennyson, sings for 
his peers rather than for the world. 
A day may come when the masses 
will be educated so as to compre- 
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hend the more complex social and 
intellectual problems and classic 
themes with which these poets deal, 
but as yet it is far off. Intellectual 
verse, like art and music, is the 
happy privilege of the cultured 
and leisurely. Nobility of purpose, 
a wide range of sympathies, a 
thorough mastery of language and 
rhythm, characterise every page of 
these ‘“‘Songsof Two Worlds.” The 
writer touches commonplace sub- 
jects, bringing out pathos and 
poetry from the most unpromising 
sources. The streets of London 
afford themes for some of his 
charming lyrics. Very pathetic, 
though much less poetic in treat- 
ment than the rest, is the history 
of Frederick, the printer’s boy, 
who— 
**Died of consumption, they said, 
sir 
And he earned sixteen shillings a 
week,” 
‘‘To the Tormentors,”’ with its 
playful beginning and deep moral 
lesson, deserves to be printed 
in letters of gold, and should 
surely win for the writer a noble 
recognition at the hands of those 
who set humanity above science, 
and Nature above knowledge. We 
should like to quote the poem 
entire. Never before in verse 
have our domestic pets been more 
poetically apostrophised, and as 
tar as we know, the New Writer 
is the first poet who has launched 
forth a noble protest against 
Vivisection. We give a few 
lines :— 
**Great Heaven! this shall not be, 
this present hell, 
And none denounce it; 
know, too well, 
That Nature works by ruin and by 
wrong, 
Taking no care for any but the 
strong— 
Taking no care. 
than she ; 
We touch to higher levels ; a higher 
love 


well I 


But we are more 
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Doth through our being move. 

Though we know all our benefits 

bought by blood, 

And that by suffering only reach we 

good— 

Yet not with mocking laughter, nor 

in play, 

Shall we give death, or carve a life 

away.” 

We must pass over the ‘‘ Organ 
Grinder,” « graceful poem, also 
with adeep undercurrent of thought- 
fulness, and many others we 
would fain single out for quota- 
tion and analysis, to the ‘‘ Epic of 
Hades.” It was a happy, and at 
the same time, a bold conception 
of the author to connect the leading 
facts of Greek mythology with the 
loftier and broader ethics imparted 
by Christianity. Certainly, as far 
as outsiders can judge, he has 
been singularly successful in car- 
rying out his plan, which in no 
respect is more striking than its 
completeness. The most attractive 
of the legends so familiar to us are 
here embodied in a new shape, and 
are endued with a new and deeper 
meaning. We are led from story 
to story without a break or rugged- 
ness in the smooth, clear, flowing 
verse. The New Writer is pre- 
eminently classic in spirit and 
style. He is saturated with the 
poetry of old Greece, so much so, 
indeed, that sometimes he uncon- 
sciously echoes it. Thus, in page 
49, he has— 

‘“‘The innumerable laughter of the 

sea—” 

which is an elegant rendering 
of the ‘anérithmon gelasma” 
of Aischylus. Throughout the 
volumethis sustained, finished, and 
truly artisticdictionisnever swerved 
from; every page shewing the 
exercise of a critical faculty, and a 
close attention to those almost 
indefinite trifles on which style so 
much depends. 

Here is a specimen taken from 
the first book of the poems, called 
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“Tartarus.” 
speaking :— 
“Oh! it was strange 

To see all happen as we planned! as 
’twere 

Some drama oft rehearsed, wherein 
each step, ‘ 

Each word is so prepared, the poorest 
player 

Knows his turn come to do—the 
solemn landing— 

The ride to the palace gate—the 
courtesies 

Of welcome—the mute crowds without 
—the bath 

Prepared within—the precious cir- 
cling folds 

Of tissue stretched around him, shut- 
ting out 

The gaze, and folding helpless like a 
net 

The mighty limbs—the 
laid down 

Against the wall, and I, his wife and 
Queen, 

Alone with him, waiting and watching 
still, 

Till the women shrieked without. 
Then with swift step 

I seized the axe, and struck him as he 
lay 

Helpless, once, twice, and thrice— 
once for my girl, 

Once for my love, once for the woman, 
and all 

For Fate and my Revenge.” 


We pass on to the second book, 
called Hades, for our second ex- 
tract. Now it is Acteeon who tells 
his story :— 

*<°T was one hot afternoon 
That I, a hunter, wearied with my 


It is Clytemnestra 


battle-axe 


ay, 

Heard ae hounds baying faster on 
the hills, 

Led by the flying hart ; and when the 
sound 

Faded, and all was still, I turned to 
seek, 

O’ercome by heat and thirst, a little 
glade, 

Deep in the cool recesses of the wood, 

Where the cold crystal of a mossy 
pool 

Rose to the flowery marge, and gave 
again 

‘The soft green lawn, where ofttimes, 
over-spent, 
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I lay upon the grass and eager bathed 
My limbs in the clear lymph. 
But as I neared 
hollow, sudden through the 

leaves I saw 

A throng of wood nymphs, fair, 
sporting undraped, 

Round one, a goddess. 
timid hand, 

Loosened her zone, and glancing 
round, let fall 

Her robe from neck and bosom, pure 
and bright, 

(For it was Dian’s self; I saw none 
else,) 

As when she frees her from a ficece 
of cloud, 

And swims along the deep blue sea 
of heaven 

On sweet Junenights. Silent awhile 
I stood, 

Rooted with awe, and fain had turned 
to fly, 

But feared by careless footstep to 
affright 

Those chaste cold eyes. 
and reverence 

Held me, and fear; then Love with 
passing wing 

Fanned me and held my eye, and 
checked my breath, 


$2» 


Sighing—‘ Beware ! 
There is no more charming 

episode in the volume than that of 

Kurydice. The story of Andro- 

meda also is well told, and 

we prefer it in many respects to 

the favourite Hexametric poem of 

Kingsley. But space does not 

permit of more than one extract 

more, which is taken from the 

closing pages of the volume, and 

is put in the mouth of Apollo :— 

‘‘Waft yourselves, yearning souls, 
upon the stars ; 

Sow yourselves in the wandering 
winds of space ; 

Watch patient all your days, if your 
eyes take 

Some dim, cold fire of Knowledge. 
The dull world 

Hath need of you—the pur-blind, 
slothful world ! 

Live on, brave lives, chained to the 
narrow round 

Of Duty; live, expand yourselves, 
and make 


The 


She with 


Great awe 
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The orb of Being wheel onward stead- 
fastly 

Upon its path—the Lord of Life alone 

Knows to what goal of Good; work 
on, live on, 

And yet there is a higher work than 
yours. 


* 7 * * 


To be fulfilled of Godhead, as a cup 

Filled with a precious essence, till the 
hand, 

On marble or on canvass falling, leaves 

Celestial traces, or from reed or string 

Draws out faint echoes of the voice 
Divine, 
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That bring God nearer to a faithless 
world. 

Or higher still, and fairer, and more 
blest, 

To be His Seer and Prophet; to be 
the voice 

Of the Ineffable Word; to be the 
glass ‘ 

Of the Imeffable Light, and bring 
them down 

To bless the earth, set in a shrine of 
song.” 

With these musical and inspiring 

words we close our brief indication 

of the good things to be found in 

contemporary English poetry. 


EPIGRAM.—Honesr Dovnr. 


My husband is a Sadducee,— 

No angel will he see in me ; 

My faith, like his, is waxing dim ; 
No spirit can I find in him: 

So dead is grown our heart’s affection, 
Neither believes in resurrection. 
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TOM TAYLOR. 


BY 


Joun Surenan, of the Inner Temple. 


Ir is now not far short of forty years since I firs made the acquaintance, 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, of one of the most brilliant and 
agreeable men I ever met in my life, in the person of my worthy and 
valued friend, Tom Taylor. Without being aware of his antecedents, 
or being told that he had been at that time within a year or two of 
taking his B.A. degree, you would not say that anything bordering on 
half a century was the span of his life altogether. He has the same 
pleasant, open countenance, the same upright figure, above the middle 
height, not too spare, but muscular and élancé, that characterised him in 
the opening of his manhood; the same bold and elastic gait, the same 
shrewd, intelligent eye, the same everything, so to speak, as regards his 
fine physique, with the exception of his bushy hair and ample beard, 
the former of which has only recently become tinged with grey, whilst 
the latter has long since stolen before the steps of time, and, like many 
a@ younger man’s, whitened prematurely. Charles Phillips, the Irish 
barrister, one of the readiest and most flowery speakers of his day at 
our English Bar, talking once to Brougham after dinner on circuit, 
said it was an extraordinary thing that, whilst he had not a hair turned 
on his head, his whiskers were as grey as a badger. ‘‘ Oh, Charley,” 
said the future Whig Chancellor, ‘‘the reason is plain enough—your 
jaws have had far more work than your head-piece.” This could not 
be said of the subject of our present biographical sketch; for if ever a 
head of our time has done an exceptional quantity of work, and that of 
the highest description, that head is Tom Taylor’s. 
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_ They have a renowned hero in ancient Irish history called ‘‘ Con of 
the Hundred Battles,” in every one of which he came off victorious. 
Taylor’s biographer can speak with equal confidence of Tom of the 
Hundred Dramas, not one of which was a failure or a bad one. 

As Ovid lisped in numbers, 

** Et quod tentabat scribere versus erat!” . 
so did our predestined dramatist shew almost from his infancy a genius 
not only for the poetry and literature of the drama but for the practical 
details of play-craft and the stage itself. He too, shewing the natural 
bent of his inclination, lisped in numbers, if we may fairly allot a mode 
of the lyre to dramatic declamation. 

‘From his earliest years,” says one of Mr. Taylor’s biographers, a 
fews years back, in The Illustrated Review, ‘‘ he had evidenced a strong 
predilection for the histrionic art, and—even as a child in the nursery, and 
still more as a schoolboy, who, among his mates, was always Master of 
the Revels—for dramatic composition. Asa mere urchin, before he had 
come to be pinned down to his Delectus or his Gradus ad Parnassum, he 
had been fond of writing and acting little plays for the delight of his 
sisters and brothers. The paternal cow-byre, the loft over the stable, or the 
saddle-room used to be the scene of their mimic theatre—Tom Taylor 
himself always holding the double office of manager and playwright. 
Thunder and lightning played no unimportant part in these highly 
sensational and melo-dramatic entertainments, insomuch that they were 
at last suppressed by authority, through a not unnatural fear that the 
crackling rosin of the thunderbolts discharged in such near neighbour- 
hood to the straw and hay and other cattle fodder might end, one of 
these fine evenings, in a conflagration. Like Hans Christian Andersen, 
again—only at an earlier date, when Tom Taylor was a mere child, 
instead of, as was the case with poor unlettered Hans, as a hobbledehoy 
of eighteen—he had a passion for making and dressing puppets and for 
composing plays for them, in which these rudely contrived marionnettes 
took the parts of the various dramatis persone. Here, once more, was a 
verification of Wordsworth’s oddly inverted phrase about the child being 
father to the man. Here was another Wilhelm Meister in miniature, 
serving his apprenticeship. A literary or a dramatic turn was some- 
how always discernible in Tom Taylor’s childish or boyish amusements. 
Among the Grange schoolboys he would often take his stand in the 
midst of a laughing circle as the pretended showman of a suddenly im- 
provised museum. Whatever rubbish was brought to him by handsful, 
he would define, article by article, with some aptly comic description, or 
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ludicrous running commentary. Whenever a schoolboy play was got 
up, he, be sure of that, was there among the actors very prominently. 
Several of these classic pieces, ancient or modern, Latin, French, or 
English, were prepared from time to time with admirable completeness. 
The repertoire included Terence, Moli¢re, and Shakespeare. Among Tom 
Taylor’s most successful impersonations, it may be here mentioned, were 
Parmeno in the Zunuchus of Terence, and L’Intime in Les Plaideurs of 
the inimitable Poquelin.” 

Taylor was in fact a born dramatist, playwright, and actor; and 
when you add to this his natural bent and genius, his large and liberal 
mental acquirements, you have the meaning and measure of the mark 
which he could not have failed to make on his time, and the important 
space which he fills in the modern history of the British stage. To form 
a just idea of those mental acquirements, one has only to glance at his 
fine early training, and his distinguished academic career. 

Tom Taylor is a North-countryman, au bout des ongles, and from a 
part of the North where the character for shrewd common sense and 
manly straightforwardness of its inhabitants has become proverbial, and 
no one has heard of a craven, still less of a fool, ever coming out of it yet. 
He was born at Bishopswearmouth, an outskirt of Sunderland, where 
his father carried on business as an extensive brewer, and was a man so 
very much liked and respected by his fellow townsmen that, when 
Sunderland was incorporated under the Municipal Reform Act, he was 
chosen amongst the first of its Aldermen—a result which could scarcely 
have been otherwise when his extreme popularity with every rank was 
taken into consideration. Indeed, he seems to have been a man of that 


genial and lovable nature which is born to be at ease with all the 
world, and to make all the world at ease with itself. His son would 


seem to have inherited his good-natured temperament from his father, 
whilst, like many a singularly intellectual man before him, he derives 
his spirituality from his mother. The latter was German born, from 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine (maiden name, Arnold), although English bred,. 
and a woman universally looked up to for her refined and rare 
accomplishments. Both parents, fortunately for the pride of the family, 
entertained the laudable ambition of affording their eldest son not only 
a liberal but the most liberal education. They were thoroughly 
convinced from his early promise that the precious seed would not be 
thrown away on an ungenerous soil, but produce the rich fruit of 
honour and greatness. He learned his classical rudiments at the 
Grange School at Sunderland, and that he learned them accurately and. 
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thoroughly may be assumed from the fact that he has been through life 
thorough and au fond with everything he has undertaken, as well as from 
the particular fact that at Glasgow University, where he entered very 
young, and remained but two sessions, he won during that time from a 
number of brilliant competitors three gold medals, besides a number of 
minor prizes. 

The subject of our memoir on leaving Glasgow went up immediately 
to Cambridge, where he entered at Trinity, from time immemorial the 
most distinguished College of that University. It was here, as I have 
already stated, that I became first acquainted with my friend, where, 
although my junior by some years, he had entered some time before me. 
I was admitted of his College ad eundem gradum from Trinity College, 
Dublin, where, before I became a very youthful journalist and went to 
Spain for a London morning newspaper, I had been in my second year’s 
standing. Zhe Cambridge Independent, still in existence, and as flourish- 
ing and influential an organ as ever of the Liberal party, being at the 
time I speak of in want of an editor, I applied successfully for the post, 
having been recommended for it by my friend Thackeray to his uncle 
by marriage, Mr. George Pryme, Fellow of Trinity, University Professor 
of Political Economy, and M.P. for the borough. Mr. Pryme had a 
large pecuniary claim on the Whig newspaper, which, with one or two 
other leading members of the party in the town and University, he had 
helped to found. The proprietor having just died, leaving behind him 
a family of minors, the Professor was obliged, in order to secure his own 
interests, to look after the management of the concern. Under such 
favourable auspices, therefore, [had the advantage of being put at once cn 
friendly terms with not only the chief Liberals in the borough, but with 
those leading men of our party in the University who went by the name 
of ‘‘the Glorious Sixty.” Amongst other advanced views, they advocated 
the admission to University degrees without religious distinction—a very 
burning question between the Cambridge Whig and Tory Dons in the 
days I speak of. Through Mr. Pryme I became acquainted with the 
Rev. George Peacock, the Dean of Ely, and Mr. Thomas Borrow Burcham, 
the former a Senior and the latter a Junior iFellow of Trinity, and both 
great authorities in their separate departments connected with the 
education of the College. I entered under the Dean’s tutorship, in the 
language of the place, ‘‘ on Peacock’s side.” Burcham was, during my 
three to four years’ residence at Cambridge, one of my greatest friends. 
He was one of the most distinguished classics since Porson, and Taylor 
read with him about a year before he went in for his B.A. degree. He 
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was appointed, after he finally came up to London, Professor of Logic 
and Moral Philosophy at London University College ; went the Norfolk 
Circuit as a barrister; and died a Metropolitan (Thames Street) 
magistrate some seven years ago. It was at Burcham’s rooms in the 
Trinity Cloisters that I first met Taylor at a wine-party given to 
inaugurate my donning the blue gown. ‘Taylor very soon gave another, 
and presented me to all his set, who were the créme de la créme of the 
undergraduate intellect of the University. It may not be uninteresting 
to know that the Editor of Punch, who must be considered in the front 
rank of the enlightened Liberals of England, has stuck to his colours all 
his life, from the days when first he knew what parties and politics were 
to the present, when he is looked upon as one of their best illustrations 
and exponents. In his youthful days at Cambridge, to be a Liberal was 
not to take the fashionable or the profitable side of politics. We hada 
University Reform Club, with rooms in the Market Hill, to which my 
friend Taylor and myself belonged : indeed I had the honour of being 
its secretary. Lord Napier, of Trinity, at present our Ambassador in 
Paris, was our President, and Edward Crawford, of Auchanames, so 
many years member for the Ayr Burghs, was our Treasurer. 

A vacancy having occurred in the list of the Trinity Scholarships, 
Taylor went in and won it the first time from a number of competitors, 
some of them highly distinguished in their subsequent University career. 
Going in for his B.A. degree in 1840, he took a Junior Optime’s place in 
the Mathematical Tripos, but attained a high place in the First Class 
Classical Tripos, at the head of which Messrs. Goodwin and Vance were 
bracketed first, Messrs. Hodson and Wood bracketed second, Taylor 
coming third. This year, 1840, was considered an excellent one 
as regards the Mathematical and Classical Triposes, the coneursus 
shewing many famous names who contended for honours in 
both. Leslie Ellis, the Senior Wrangler, who was afterwards elected a 
Fellow of Trinity with Mr. Taylor, was one of the most remarkable men 
of his day. His accumulation of knowledge for his years was 
marvellous, and he possessed a mind of the highest calibre. He was 
never known, however, to be otherwise than in delicate health. Even 
in his best or least afflicted days he was a confirmed invalid, and for 
years before his death a bed-ridden one, confined and crippled with 


rheumatism. Although incapable of scarcely any bodily exertion, his 


brain was. always clear and active, and during his severe physical 
prostration he edited a considerable portion of the famous edition of 
Lord Bacon’s works bearing the names of H. J. Spedding, R. L. Ellis, 
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and D. D. Heath upon it, the preface being by Ellis, and the Life by 
Spedding. 

In October, 1841, Mr. Taylor went in for a Trinity Fellowship and 
won it. About this time, too, he became a member of the celebrated 
‘‘Cambridge Apostles” (a name first given to them in derision), an 
eclectic society of the choicest and most liberal intellects ‘in the Univer- 
sity, which has now existed upwards of fifty years. It was limited to 
twelve actual members in residence, undergraduates or Bachelors of 
Arts, besides a number of College tutors and lecturers, who, having 
taken high University honours, were, by the rules of the Society, 
admitted from time to time as honorary members. In its day it has 
reckoned amongst its actual members such names as Alfred Tennyson, 
Arthur Hallam, Monckton Milnes, Dean Alford, Charles Buller, Dean 
Blakesley, Venables, Edmund and Henry Lushington, Maitland, 
Sterling, Maurice, Charles Merivale, Trench, and Thompson—the last 
two elevated to the Episcopacy. Mr. Christie, himself a member, 
writing of the ‘“‘Cambridge Apostles” in a most interesting article con- 
tributed to Macmillan’s Magazine in 1864, says that— 

‘“‘Some fifteen generations of young ‘Apostles’ have passed from 
college into life. A few have gained eminence, several distinction. 
The just pride of members of the Society in the fame of its greater 
ornaments cannot surely be proscribed by the most cynical. Within 
the Society itself there is no hierarchy of greatness. All are friends. 
Those who have been contemporaries meet through life as brothers. 
All, old and young, have a bond of sympathy in fellow-membership. 
All have a common joy and a common interest in the memory of bright 
days that are gone, of daily rambles and evening meetings, of times 
when they walked and talked with single-hearted friends in scenes 
hallowed by many memories and traditions—or by the banks of the 
Cam, or in the lime-tree avenues of Trinity, or within sound of the 
great organ of the great chapel of King’s, or in the rural quiet of 
Madingley or Grantchester—sometimes perhaps 


* Yearning for the large excitement which 
The coming years would yield—’ 


but all, as they stood on the threshold of life, hopeful and happy, 
gladdened by genial influences which are never forgotten, and sunned 
by warm friendships of youth which never die.” 

Amongst the “‘ Apostles’ of Mr. Taylor’s time were included Lord 
Derby, Vernon Harcourt, Charles Spring Rice, Sir FitzJames Stephen, 
Sir H. Sumner Maine, the last a member of the Council of India. 
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Amongst Mr. Taylor’s general contemporaries at Cambridge were 
the three present Metropolitan police magistrates, Cuthbert Ellison, 
Alexander Knox, and Thomas Barstow; Beresford Hope; Baron 
Anthony Rothschild ; Lord Napier; Crawford of Auchanames; A. H. 
Novelli, the eminent Manchester merchant, and Director of the London 
Consolidated Bank; Lord John Manners and Baillie-Cochrane, the 
founders of the Young England party; J. C. Bailey, a Zimes thunderer, 
who wrote the “‘ Great Fact” leader which appeared in that newspaper 
the morning it announced the doomed abolition of the Corn Laws by 
Sir Robert Peel’s Government ; Lord Stratheaden ; the Right Hon. G. 
Cavendish Bentinck, Judge Advocate General; the Hon. Justice Denman 
—all Trinity men, besides a host of others who have since achieved 
distinction at the Bar, in the Church, and in Parliament. 

Those were the happy days when our most versatile and ever-active 
friend sought ‘full many a time and oft,” relaxation from his more serious 
honour work in such opportunities as the local literature and drama 
could afford him. Many a “slashing” article did he throw off in ‘less 
than no time” in my little editorial sanctum the night before publication, 
when I was hard pressed to get through my work for the printer. Many 
a Shakespeare reading and private theatrical entertainment, extempore, 
or at incredibly short notice, did he get up. He was the life of his 
College, and at the head of the intellectual fun of Trinity. 

I remember on one particular occasion, and shall remember it all my 
life, when he got up a capital dramatic entertainment consisting of 
Bombastes Furioso and The Irish Tutor. Novelli and Cavendish Bentinck 
(both already mentioned among Taylor’s contemporaries) played in both 
pieces. Two special wags, who turned out eminent lights of ‘ the Fac- 
culty” in after years, Day and Wheately, also took part in the per- 
formance, and Stevenson, a handsome little flaxen-headed youth, was 
dressed up for us by the best artiste on the King’s Parade, to act the 
Doctor’s sweetheart, and he played up to my O’Tool to perfection. 
Taylor, as Flail, put me through my facings in what may be called the 
competitive examination scene with as much verve and confidence as if he 
had been on the boards of the Haymarket or Adelphi for twenty years. 
I sang ‘‘ The Groves of Blarney,” which being encored, I gave my audi- 
ence Lover's ‘Molly Carew.” But the drollest incident of the droll 
evening occurred at the fair scene, when I was hoisted on the top of an 
empty beer-barrel (from ‘The Hoop”), in tights and _ black 
silk stockings, to dance an Irish jig, which I did to the music 
of my own fiddle, without any help or interference on the part 
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of our little orchestra. It being my duty to continue with “ Sir 
Roger de Coverley” for the dance of the lads and the lasses, one 
of the performers, a member of our Metropolitan magisterial bench, 
already mentioned, dressed in a rustic smock frock and hare-skin cap, 
threw the performers and the audience into the most inextinguishable 
laughter by kicking the barrel from under the Doctor and landing him 
and his inspired instrument amongst the foot-lights. Stage-manager 
Taylor had no small task in assuaging the storm which followed, but 
he accomplished it triumphantly and with the finest tact, conducting 
the performance to the end without another hitch. We played in a large 
stable loft belonging to Ben Jordan, who was as famous a job-master 
in his day as Milton’s old Hobson himself, whose stables, or at least the 
site of them, he inherited, although Ben’s ‘‘ Choice ” was not allowed by 
his customers to be the same rule of the yard as that which was sub- 
mitted to by those of his prototype—the builder of the old Town Conduit. 

We had a Cambridge University Magazine at the time, price two 
and sixpence, which I was guilty, I believe, of inducing one of the chief 
University publicists to bring out, and which came to an untimely end 
with the second or third number. It ought to have been saved from 
such an unworthy fate, if only for the merits of an exquisite little 
romance which it contained, written by Mr. Taylor. This, I think, 
was his début in periodical literature. It was entitled ‘‘ The Maiden of 
the Rose.” The incidents which it contained took place in and about 
the Rose Inn, a famous and flourishing hostelry of the very old 
time, standing where the Rose Crescent is built. The very clever story 
described, amongst other stirring scenes, a town and gown row, worthy 
of a place in the pages of Blackwood or Bentley’s Miscellany. 
Shortly afterwards appeared in the latter of these magazines Mr. 
Taylor’s first poetic squib, on a subject which was talked a 
good deal about at Cambridge as well as in the Temple at the 
time; and everybody deemed it a good joke and capitally treated. 
The story told in this admirable English ballad of the old style is 
strictly true in every particular. Lord Denman, one of the Judges of 
Assize for the Norfolk Circuit, and the celebrated Doctor Whewell, the 
Master of Trinity, were the chief characters of the little drama, which was 
very interesting while it lasted. The Master’s Lodge at Trinity has been, 
since Henry the Eighth’s time, the home of the judges of the Cambridge 
Assizes. Lord Denman, on this celebrated occasion, thought that he 
had good right to return from Court to his lodgings through the back 
or front gate of Trinity as he might think proper, and took it into his 
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head to choose the former course. Doctor Whewell, the greatest man 
in the world within the precincts of his own domain, and certainly 
anything but the smallest beyond it, had given orders that the judges 
were to enter by the front gate ; and in order that his mandate should 
not be misunderstood, he went himself and saw that the porter should 
fasten and secure the back one. The Lord Chief Justice, however, made 
his way in by the mere force of will, to say nothing of his magnificent 
presence, his mighty voice, and awful authority. Who can ever forget 
any of the three who has ever seen and heard Lord Denman? Porters 
Watts and Moonshine were living entities, and Green was High Sheriff 
of Cambridgeshire at the time. 


A DELECTABLE BALLAD OF THE JUDGE AND THE MASTER. 


The stout Master of Trinitie 
A vow to God did make, 

Ne Judge, ne Sheriff, through his back door 
Their way from Court should take. 


And syne he had closed his big, big book, 
And syne laid down his pen, 

And dour and grimly was his look, 
As he called for his serving men. 


** Come hither, come hither my porter, Watts ! 
Come hither, Moonshine, to me! 
If he be Judge in the Justice Hall, 
I'll be Judge in Trinitie. 


** And Sheriff Green is a lordly man 
In his coat of the velvet fine ; 
But he’ll rue the day that he took his way 
Through back gate of mine. 


** Now bolt and bar, my flunkies true, 
Good news is ours, I ween ; 
By the trumpet so clear the Judge is near, 
And eke bold Sheriff Green.” 


Oh a proud, proud man was the Master to see, 
With his serving men behind, 

As he strode down the stair with his nose in the air, 
Like a pig that scents the wind. 


And they have barred the bigger gate, 
And they have barred the small, 

And soon they espy the Sheriff’s coach, 
And the Sheriff so comely and tall. 
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And the Sheriff straight has knocked at the gate, 
And tirléd at the pin ; 
** Now open, open, thou proud porter, 
And let my Lord Judge in!” 


‘** Nay, Sheriff Green,” quoth the proud porter, 
‘* For this thing may not be ; 
The Judge is Lord in the Justice Hall, 
But the Master, in Trinitie.” 


Then the Master smiled on Porter Watts, 
And gave him a silver joe ; 

And as he came there with his nose in the air, 
So back to the Lodge did go. 


Then outspoke the grave Lord Justice : ‘‘ Ho! 
Sheriff Green, what aileth thee ? 

Bid the trumpets blow, that the folk may know, 
And the gate be opened free.” 


But a troubled man was the Sheriff Green, 
And he sweated where he did stand ; 

And in silken stock each knee did knock, 
And the white wand shook in his hand. 


Then black grew the brow of the Judge, I trow, 
And his voice was stern to hear, 

As he almost swore at Sheriff Green, 
Who wrung his hands in fear. 


** Now out, and alas, my Lord High Judge, 
That I this day should see ! 
When I did knock from behind the lock, 
The porter thus answered me: 
* That thou wert Lord in the Justice Hall, 
But the Master, in Trinitie.’ 


‘* And the Master hath bid them bar the gate 
’Gainst Kaiser or ’gainst King.” 
** Now by my wig!” quoth the Judge in wrath, 
** Such answer is not the thing. 


‘** Break down the gate, and tell the knave 
That would stop my way so free, 
That the wood of his skull is as thick to the full 
As the wood of the gate may be!” 


That voice so clear, when the porter did hear, 
He trembled exceedingly ; 

Then soon and straight he flung open the gate, 
And the Judge and his train rode by. 


WilhadA 
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During the latter part of his academic career, and whilst he was 
engaged in successful tutorship at the University, he kept his terms at 
the Inner Temple for the Bar, to which he was called by that Society in 
the year 1846. It was then he bade farewell to Cambridge life 
altogether, apportioning the proceeds of his profession (to his honour 
be it spoken) for some considerable time to come towards the discharge 
of liabilities which had imperceptibly crept upon him since the time of 
taking his B.A. degree in 1840. That year he took the generous 
resolution to live by his tutorship, and give up the allowance made him 
by his father in favour of other children of the old home in Sunder- 
land, who had to be pushed forward and settled in life, and upon whose 
early training, although respectable, the same outlay had not been 
expended. 


Coming up to London with the Cambridge reputation which he 
had won for himself, he soon got employed as a leader-writer on the 
Morning Chronicle and Daily News, I remember also being with him 
on a really very clever and plucky publication in those days, called 
Puck, or The London Chari-vari, which came out upon the town with 
poetical illustrations of a comic character, and a wealth of pasquinade 
against the Tories, in prose and verse. The owners and managers, 
essaying (the old story) to do too much, and there not being a man of 
capital amongst them, made the fatal experiment of a daily issue, in 
imitation of the Paris Chari-vari, whilst Punch, then beginning its 
career, was creeping upwards as a modest weekly publication. Palmer, 
still alive, I believe, was our printer, and the elder Landells, long 
dead, our engraver. Chatto, a most painstaking and judicious editor, 
father of Mr. Chatto, the publisher, kept our little team together 
for about six months, after which Puck went to ‘‘the Tomb of all the 
Capulets.” Mr. Taylor was very shortly afterwards engaged to con- 
tribute to Punch, on which he remained ever since as one of its leading 
writers, until, at the death of Mr. Shirley Brooks, a few years back, he 
succeeded to the chief management and editorship of the publication. 
Whilst he attended to journalism and all descriptions of literature as 
his chief means of living, he did not neglect his profession of the Bar, 
but went the Northern Circuit regularly for four years, realising one 
year with another between three and four hundred a year. 

About a year after he had left Cambridge to settle permanently in 
London, his high University standing and scholarly reputation caused 
him to be elected to a vacancy in one of the Professorships of the 
University College, London, that of English Language and Literature, 
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which had been caused by the retirement of Doctor Robert Gordon 
Latham, the last and ablest editor of Johnson’s Dictionary. This chair 
Mr. Taylor filled for two years, with great credit, till he resigned it to 
enter the Civil Service of the Crown, and was succeeded by Professor 
David Masson, the biographer of Milton, and afterwards Professor of 
Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh. 

It was during his journalistic labours as an editorial writer, and 
chiefly for the Daily News, that he began to take a very earnest interest 
in the great social question of sanitary improvements, then coming 
rapidly in front and challenging public attention in London and 
throughout the provinces. 

About twenty years previously Dr. Southwood Smith had commenced 
this humane and enlightened movement in favour of sanitary legislation, 
which had for its result the Nuisances Removal Act of 1845 and other 
enactments passed during different sessions down to 1860, most of which 
were repealed as inadequate. The Public Baths and Wash-houses Acts 
were passed in 1846 and 1847. Then came the Public Health Act of 
1848, under which the General Board of Health was called into existence 
during the great eventful year of continental revolution. In connection 
with this great national Board, Mr. Taylor entered the Civil Service, and 
a couple of years afterwards (in 1850), became its Assistant Secretary. 
Four years afterwards the Board was reconstructed, Sir Benjamin Hall 
—afterwards Lord Llanover—receiving the appointment of President at 
£2,000 a year, simultaneously with which Mr. Taylor was advanced to 
the position of Secretary, with a salary of £1,000 ayear. He continued 
to hold this high and responsible position during Sir Benjamin’s period 
of office, as well as during that of his two immediate successors, the Right 
Hon. William Cowper—afterwards Cowper-Temple—and the Right Hon. 
Charles Adderley. In 1858 the General Board of Health became incor- 
porated with an important division of the Privy Council Establishment. 
In point of fact, it was transferred to the Local Government Act Offico 
and became an integral portion of the Home Department. With the 
new order of things no change took place in Mr. Taylor’s position. He 
was still retained Secretary, although he was now one of higher rank, 
being under a Secretary of State instead of the President of a public 
Board. Finally, after passing most honourably the usual number of 
years in this capacity, he retired from the Civil Service on a pension of 
£650 a year, not to enjoy his otiwm cum dignitate, how dignified soever 
his past and present position may be considered, but to lead as active 
a life of intellectual usefulness as ever. He is still proving his untiring 
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devotion to his first and early love, the dramatic Muse, and still the 
conductor and leading contributor of the most highly organised, the most 
spiritual, and most manly publication, not of England alone but of all 
Europe—an organ which has become with the growth of years, as it were, 
an honoured institution of our country, keeping our literary tastes within 
legitimate bounds, and whilst enabling us to enjoy a wholesome laugh 
at the public fools and to take the true dimensions of the public charla- 
tans of the day, reverencing the sanctities of private life, even in dealing 
with the bitterest political opponents. 

The shrewd and always liberal conductors of the Times, who, 
generally speaking, have the knack of filling the various departments 
of their newspaper with the best men, made an excellent choice when 
they selected Mr. Taylor as representative of their art criticism some 
twenty years ago; a position which he still maintains, and for which he 
was from the first most singularly qualified. Besides rare literary 
powers he brought to his task a very high taste, long and legitimately 
cultivated, besides a thorough technical knowledge of his subject. He 
had a pencil in his hand and drew and sketched from his boyhood. 
After he had taken his B.A. degree, and whilst a resident Fellow, 
engaged in tutorship at Cambridge, he devoted the best portion of his 
leisure hours to art studies of a practical nature; his easel and his 
models being as prominent objects in his college rooms as his books. 
It was always with him a matter of pride to be surrounded by works. 
of art; they were his Lares et Penates; his first loves; his types of the 
beautiful. His chambers in Trinity and the Inner Temple always 
shewed, when you entered them, the man of cultivated taste, who loved 
and enjoyed the pleasant and elevating objects he had gathered about 
him. His beautiful home at Wandsworth (Lavender Sweep), which, 
with its grounds and gardens, is the purchase of his honourable and 
successful life, is, as all his friends acknowledge, a little temple of art 
in its way. Independently of his intimate knowledge of his subject of 
art criticism, Mr. Taylor’s honour and impartiality have never been 
questioned. ‘‘Keeping himself aloof from cliques and coteries,” says 
the writer in the Illustrated Review already quoted, ‘‘he has contrived 
to preserve his judgement, as a rule, in a state of honest and dis- 
passionate equilibrium.” Whilst John Ruskin lives, it were unjust 
to speak of any other writer in his line as the facile princeps of art 
criticism ; but were he to be called away before our gifted friend one 
knows no other alive more worthy to succeed him. Whilst on the 
subject of art, it may be the proper place to notice that in 1853 he 
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brought out, in two picturesque volumes, published by Mr. John 
Murray, his ‘Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon,” the unhappy illustra- 
tion of our native school of painting, of whose genius there are 
many opinions, but of whose overweeniyg ambition there has never been 
but one. In 1860 he produced also, from the Albemarle Street 
publishing house, his ‘‘ Autobiographical Recollections of the late 
Charles Leslie,” the Royal Academician; and in 1865 he completed 
for Mr. Murray what Leslie had only faintly outlined, ‘The Life and 
Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with Notices of some of his Contempo- 
raries.” All three works stand high in the world of art, as well as in 
general public estimation. 

As an instance of the high respect in which the Secretary of the 
Board of Health was held in the Civil Service, he had not long joined 
our patriotic force, when the national enthusiasm set it first on foot, until 
he was chosen Captain of the Whitehall Corps, in which he held his. 
comission until he finally retired from it five years afterwards. 

Mr. Taylor was for years a prominent and leading member of the 
Canterbury Theatricals, an amateur society which rivalled in its day 
the famous Kilkenny Company amongst whom Miss O’Neill played 
some of her best parts, and Tommy Moore met and married his Bessy. 
Amongst the Canterburies were the two Ponsonby’s (Spenser and 
Frederick) ; G. Cavendish Bentinck (at present Rt. Hon. and M.P.) ; 
W. Bolland, son of the late Judge ; Sir William de Bath, of the Fusilier, 
and Lord M. Bruce, of the Grenadier Guards; Alfred Mynn; Thomas 
Knox Holmes, Son of Old Billy, the Parliamentary whipper-in, and 
one of the most versatile and agreeable men alive; Cuthbert Ellison (at 
present on the Metropolitan Bench), and Charles Taylor, and Felix, the 
famous cricketers. 

From Mr. Taylor’s doings on the stage, where he has won not only the 
reputation of being one of the best private theatricals in his day, but of 
having run, in some instances, professional eminence very closely, we 
naturally digress to his higher triumphs, as a distinguished writer of the 
drama itself, and considering the space already occupied with the details 
of his intellectual and interesting life, it is fortunate that, how numerous 
soever those truimphs have been, it is not necessary, in concluding our 
memoir of Mr. Taylor’s career, to dwell elaborately upon them. 

Mr. Taylor began his career as a dramatist with the 7rip to Kissengen, 
his partner in the clever little farce being Mr. A. A. Knox, the present 
Marlborough Street Magistrate, then a student in the Temple, who had 
also been previously with him at Trinity. It was brought out at the 
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Lyceum under the management of the Keeleys, who gave the joint 
authors £50 for it. Mr. and Mrs. Wigan played the chief parts in it, 
and it attained great popularity. About this time he commenced to write 
burlettas, collaborating separately with Albert Smith and Charles 
Kenny, and produced Whittington and his Cat, Valentine and Orson, The 
Enchanted Horse, and Cinderella. The Keeleys were then in great force ; 
Madame Vestris, the paragon of stage princesses, still looked and 
warbled to perfection. Harley of the quaint eye and jerking tread, and 
Drinkwater Meadows, whom a judicious critic called ‘‘a madrigal in 
himself,” were in all their glory; and James Bland was the king of 
burlesque. Our author’s first original drama, Zo Parents and Guardians, 
was brought out also at the Lyceum under the same management. It was 
of a half comic, half pathetic character, and those who have seen it can 
never forget Alfred Wigan in the character of Monsieur Tourbillon, the 
Parisian usher, with his tasselled Hessians, white hat with mourning 
band, long skirted drab surtout, so threadbare but so scrupulously 
brushed, his grey hairs and his bald crown, the butt, alas! of the school, 
but looking, through all his poverty of costume, through all his 
misfortunes, the polished and born gentleman. Next we had 
A Sister's Penance and New Men and Old Acres, two pieces of great 
merit and popularity, in conjunction with Mr. A. E. Dubourg; another 
very successful one called Slave Life, in partnership with Mark Lemon, 
then Editor of Punch; and the tender and most charming lit‘le comedy 
of Masks and Faces, brought out with Charles Reade, the novelist, and 
which had a most extraordinary run, being played at two theatres, the 
Adelphi and the Haymarket, Madame Celeste appearing as Peg Wof- 
fington at the former, and Mrs. Sterling personating the heroine of the 
piece at the latter, whilst Webster (manager of both theatres at the 
time) played Triplet in his unrivalled fashion at each house for 103 
nights alternately. Two Loves and a Life, The King’s Rival, and Plot 
and Passion were also joint productions, and all three successful—the 
last mentioned especially, which came out with the splendid caste of 
Emery, who played Fouché, Robson, Desmaret (head of the Secret 
Police), Alfred Wigan, the secretary of the Marquis of Cevennes, and 
Mrs. Sterling, Madame Fontanges. Diogenes and his Lantern, an 
exquisitely Aristophanic morceau, tickled the town very much, all the 
world going to see Emery playing in a tub for a house and with mankind 
for his butt. The Vicar of Wakefield and Sir Roger de Coverley brought 
out William Farren, as the Vicar and the Knight, in two of his 
most charming characters. A year after Sir Roger had charmed 
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the town appeared Our Clerks, in which the incidents, exquisitely 
droll throughout, were connected with the sayings and doings of a pair 
of scampish young barristers in the Temple, if not very ‘“‘seedy” and 
out at elbows, certainly at their wits’ ends to get along, and a pair 
of clerks in every way worthy of them; Alfred Wigan appearing as 
one of the barristers, Keeley, as John Piddicombe, and Mrs. Keeley, 
as Edward Sharpus, admirably got up as the attendant ministers of 
the future Lord Chancellor and Lord Chief Justice, and Meadows as 
Moldicott, the Sheriff’s Officer. This farce has always been considered 
one of our author’s best. Very comic and replete with wit and humour 
too was his comedietta, Zo Oblige Benson, in which Emery and 
Robson used to keep the house in a roar, and, as has been well 
observed, ‘played into each other’s hands so hilariously that the laugh 
was kept up without once dropping, like a shuttlecock between 
two adroitly handled battledores.” In his Blighted Being, which 
came out in 1854, who that has seen it can forget the Byronic 
ollar,the long poetic black locks, the red striped pants, the mel- 
ancholy face, and the entire get-up of Robson? On the 14th May, 
1855, came out one of Tom Taylor’s most remarkable and 
popular productions, Still Waters Run Deep, with a striking set of cha- 
racters, and Alfred Wigan’s John Mildmay the most striking of them 
all. Then we had in quick succession, 4 Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing and 
Retribution, both exceedingly clever adaptations from the French ; ZZelping 
Hands, a domestic drama, in which we heve a lively recollection of Mrs. 
Keeley’s Tilda, and Keeley’s William Rufus of the Shoe Black Brigade; 
Victims, an original three-act comedy, in which Buckstone was quite at 
home in John Butterby ; Going to the Bad, in which Mr. Taylor hit off 
one of the most Robsonian of all his dismally droll characters in Peter 
Potts for the most peculiarly comic actor of his day; and Our American 
Cousin, the world-famous comic extravaganza, brought out at Laura 
Keene’s New York Theatre on the 15th of October, 1858, in which Mr. 


Sothern gained his imperishable laurels as Dundreary ; Vine Points of 
the Law ; The TTouse and the Home; Payableon D:mand ; The Fool's Revenge ; 
The Tale of Two Cities, an acting version of Charles Dickens’ romance 
of the Great Revolution; Zhe Overland Route; Up at the Hills,; The 
Babes in the Wood; Sense and Sensation, a morality about the seven sisters 


of Thule, in which the characters were the virtues and the vices; Zhe 
Lesson for Life; An Unequal Match; and A Nice Firm; besides several 
other dramas of various schools and sizes, from one to three and 
four acts, too numerous to particularise here, all of which came 
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out during the fifties and sixties. Of his famous Ticket of 
Leave Man, brought out the 27th of May, 1863, there has never been 
but one opinion; and we may fairly place it in the first rank, and 
second to none of them, of the great realistic dramas of our age. It is 
said that George Barnwall kept many a London apprentice who went to 
see that sensational drama from the way that leads to the gallows. In 
like manner the sound morality inculeated in Mr. Taylor’s play, and 
perceptible through all his dramatic productions, has preserved from 
despair and a recurrence to his former evil courses, many an unfortunate 


just emancipated from penal servitude, of whom it might be said— 


*¢ The world was all before them, where to chouse 
Their place of rest, aud Providence their guide ;—” 

sorely tried by the méfiance and neglect of our modern Pharisees, and 

cruelly rebuffed by too many of those whose pride would be insulted if 


we were not to consider them enlightened and charitable Christian 


English men and women. It has not only brought balm to the discon- 


solate and given courage to the outcast to regain an honest position 
once more, and at last; but there are authenticated instances where it 
has stirred up the consciences of guilty, and as yet undiscovered culprits, 
to restore stolen property. 

’Twixt Axe and Crown and Joanof Are, which were brought out, the 
former in January, and the latter in April, 1870, deserve to be set apart 
from all Mr. Taylor’s other dramatic works, as they are of a higher 
order of the drama, and more essentially noble productions. They are 
written in blank verse, the choice phrasing and fine metrical run of 
which have won the approbation of our best critics ; they rise, and they 
have successfully risen, to the height of the noble school of the historic 
drama, consecrated by the genius of our own Shakespeare, and illus- 
trated by the most classic French dramatists of the last century. 

Mr. Tom Taylor is married to one of the most accomplished (as a 
musician especially) and charming women of our day; and has two 
children, a son and daughter, the former intended for the Civil Service, 
and the latter rivalling her mother’s musical talents. He is in fine 
health, and in the strongest vigour of mind and body, which, with the 
ample fortune he has realised by his honourable and indefatigable 
intellectual exertions, his numerous friends sincerely wish he may long 
live to enjoy. 
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TWELVE OUNCES OF BLOOD. 


By an Otp Contrisvuror. 


A suMMER dawn was creeping 
over smoke-clouded London and 
lending an unusual beauty to those 
quarters most easily beautified ; 
old Father Thames looked laughing 
and radiant as he glided past the 
sombre wharves. 

A few gleams of this early light, 
struggling through the nastinesses 
of a narrow andunwholesome river- 
side street, found their way into a 
small, close, and altogether un- 
desirable bed-room. They fell upon 
the figure of an old man, who, sit- 
ting up in his bed, his straggling 
white locks falling dishevelled upon 
his face, appeared to be listening 
intently. 

Perfectly motionless, scarcely 
breathing, he sat and listened to 
certain faint and only just percep- 
tible sounds which appeared tocome 
from the room below the one he 
occupied. 

Suddenly—yet quite quietly— 
he slipped his bare feet on to the 
floor, and creeping across it, es- 
sayed to open his bed-room door 
soundlessly. 

He was not successful in this. 
The ill-constructed and unoiled 
hinges emitted some distressing 
noises. 

He emerged upon a small, dark 
landing, upon which two other 
doors opened. He looked at both ; 
they were shut. Moving with the 
utmost caution, he opened one door 
after the other, wu a little way, 


and peeped in. In each room he 
saw a slumbering form lying upon 
a@ narrow and unattractive bed. 

Apparently satisfied so far, he 
then proceeded to creep down the 
little dark stairs. At their foot he 
opened a doorand admitted himself 
into a small and gloomy shop. 

The morning rays could not yet 
penetratesolow inthe narrow street 
as to light this unpleasant little 
dungeon. Nothing was clearly dis- 
cernible, but all the same, the old 
man knew well where each article 
lay. This place had been his world 
for some forty years, and he was 
not likely to make a mistake if he 
were blindfolded. 

He proceeded straight to the 
counter, and quickly put his hand, 
unerringly, upon the till. It was 
unlocked! He opened it, and one 
touch within was enough to tell him 
all. 

Of course! how could he expect 
anything else ? His ear could never 
have deceived him. In his dreams 
he had distinctly heard the lock 
picked—the chink of the money 
when extracted from its hiding place 
had entered hisslumbering ear. And 
waking, as from a nightmare, the 
scarce audible movements under- 
neath his room had told him that 
his dream was reality. 

The thing was old to him now. 
He had expected it for some ten 
years, and now it had come. He 
was insane enough to keep a roll 
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of his precious hoarded bank-notes 
there—fool! Why had henot obeyed 
his many doubts, and hidden them 
in some more cunning place ? 

But he did not pause to curse 
his folly, or bemoan his loss. He 
uttered no exclamation. He quietly 
shut the till down, and then looked 
at the windows and door. All was 
right there. 

‘“?Tis Jacob then, as I knew it 
would be ; well, P’ll undo him yet,” 
he said to himself, as he turned and 
proceeded with the same quiet cau- 
tion to findhis way in the dim light 
upstairs again. 

He went straight to the door of 
one of the bed-rooms that he had 
before peeped into; entering, he 
with some difficulty secured the 
door behind him and looked round 
the room. 

It was a meagre enough place as 
to its general aspect, but it con- 
tained a few articles almost out of 
keeping with it. The slanting sun- 
rays fell upon a very miserable 
dressing-table and revealed some 
rather Iuxurious toilette require- 
ments which lay uponit. The old 
man poked about among these. He 
then opened a travelling trunk 
which. stood near, and felt cau- 
tiously among its contents. 

‘‘Halloa, uncle!” remarked a 
wide-awake voice fromthe bed, just 
as the old man had about finished 
his inspection. ‘‘ What are you 
after ?”’ 

He rose from his stooping posi- 
tion, threw back his grey locks, 
and looked round with a sudden 
rage rising in his eyes. 

‘‘Jacob,” he cried, ‘‘ you have 
robbed the till!” 

The words came forth like a 
burning and terrible accusation, 
but the only reply to them was a 
prolonged laugh, hearty enough, 
though with a peculiar snigger 
in it. 

When it was over, the voice 
again came from the bed. 
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** Why, uncle, don’t you know me 
yet? Asif I’d be such a fool as 
to rob your precious till! I should 
expect you to find me out if I ran 
to the other end of the world, and 
hang me with your own hands. 
Besides, it wouldn’t be worth my 
while. It’s one of those street 
urchins that are always hanging 
round the shop, because they think 
you’re a millionaire. I hope you'll 
catch him, only don’t wake me 
again.” 

And the speaker tossed himself 
over, rolled himself up in the bed- 
clothes, and soon began to snore, 
leaving the old man full opportu- 
nity to continue his search if he 
chose. 

But he did not choose. He was: 
convinced by Jacob’s words, and 
the thoughtsthey gave rise toin his 
mind that the money was not to be 
found here. So he turned to the- 
door, thinking to go down and 
examine the shop again. 

But an idea struck him as he- 
approached the landing. He stood 
irresolute upon it a moment, and 
then, very quietly, opened the 
opposite door and entered. 

‘Tt couldn’t be Tim,”’ he said, 
apologetically, in a whisper, as he 
closed the door behind him, “ but 
I'd best look round everywhere.” 

He stepped towards the bed 
first, and saw there a slumbering 
young man, flushed and breathing 
heavily. He moved about uneasily 
from side to side. The old man 
watched him a few moments, and 
was about to turn away, and’ 
examine the room, when he was. 
arrested by a half-waking move- 
ment of the sleeper. He stirred in 
a disturbed way, and then drawing - 
his hand up from under the clothes, 
thrust it out, and, extending it, let 
fall a handful of money on the- 
floor. 

The oid man rushed towards the - 
bed, ard dragging the clothes 
away, beheld bank-notes, gold,. 
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silver, and copper, all lying around 
the youth’s limbs, while clutched in 
one hand was a tool for lock-pick- 
ing. This Tim flung after the 
scattered money on to the floor ; 
and then, probably aroused by the 
cold air which was chilling him, 
opened his eyes suddenly. He 
reviewed the scene before him for 
a few seconds; and struck by the 
look in his uncle’s face, opened 
his mouth to speak. He was ex- 
tremely bewildered, and failed to 
articulate anything, so he sank 
upon the pillow again. 

‘And it is you,” cried the old 
man, ‘‘you, my boy Tim, that 
have robbed me? Fool! Fool! 
You would have had all my money 
—I meant you to be a gentleman, 
but never a penny shall you have 
now. And you have lost it all for 
the sake of these few bank-notes. 
Curse you—to pay me back this 
way for all I’ve done for you,—kept 
you in idleness and let you do as 
you liked, and be as lazy a hound 
as you wanted to be—and this is 
my reward.” 

The old man trembled with 
passion and his voice had risen to 
ascream. All the while he was 
gathering up the money from the 
bed with shaking fingers. 

Tim, meantime, had once or twice 
tried to articulate, but he was 
so confused that it seemed probable 
he had not gone to bed quite 
sober. At last he succeeded in 
bringing out the words—‘“‘ I didn’t 
do it!” 

** Didn’t do it?” echoed the old 
man, with the bitterest contempt in 
his voice. ‘‘My God! What lies 
will you tell me? Am I not to 
believe my own eyes?” 

He had gathered up all the 
money he could see, and holding 
it in his trembling hands he left 
the room, kicking the door to 
behind him. He went into his 
own room and hurriedly threw on 
some clothes. Then he quickly 
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went downstairs, locking the door 
at the foot of the stairs and putting 
the key in his pocket. He opened 
the shop door and emerged into 
the now sunlit street. 

Meantime Tim sprang out of 
bed, and tried to clear his head 
by plunging his:face in water. 
But he was not much better after 
the process than before it ; and he 
stood disconsolately in the midst 
of the room, mopping his wet 
hair. Presently his eye fell upon 
something. A bottle of particu- 
larly nice brandy, which he knew 
was the property of his brother 
Jacob, stood temptingly upon a 
table close by. For a moment he 
merely wondered how it came 
there; the next he wondered 
whether a little drop wouldn’t 
make him feel better. And the 
next he was in the act of 
drinking off a good stiff glass- 
ful of brandy and water, unaware 
that an eye was fixed upon him 
through a crack in the door. 

Jacob, when his uncle had safely 
locked the street door, had leaped 
out of bed and applied his eye to 
the crack. When he saw how 
Tim was employed he returned 
to his bed, saying, as he composed 
himself once more, ‘Just as I 
expected.” 

In about a quarter of an hour 
the street door was cautiously un- 
locked, and then the one at the 
foot of the stairs. A moment after 
Tim’s door was pushed open, and 
the old man entered the room, 
followed by two stalwart police- 
men. 

“There he is!” he cried, in a 
voice still tremulous with excite- 
ment. 

Tim was now lying on his bed 
again, fast asleep, and breathing 
stertorously. The policemen grin- 
ned as they approached him. 

“The chap’s drunk,” said one. 

‘“‘Take him,’”’ cried the uncle, 
furiously, ‘‘ don’t delay. 
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‘He must have been clever to 

pick a lock in this state,’’ said the 

other. 

“Bah!” cried the old man, 

‘*can’t you see the brandy? He’s 

drunk himself foolish since, to 

drown his wickedness.” 

“Like enough,” said policeman 

No. 1. “Anyway the lock’s picked.” 

So they pulled him up, and 

with some difficulty made him 

wake sufficiently to walk between 

them. He appeared too stupified 

to realise his pusition, and so was 

taken quietly away. There was a 

good deal of stumbling on the 

stairs, and some bad language on 

the part of the policemen, while 

the old man stood on the landing, 

and cursed the ungrateful youth ; 

but Tim himself was dazed and 
silent. 

Only. when they reached the 
street he shook the men off and 
tried to run away. They raised the 
ery of ‘‘Stop thief” and soon caught 
him: while half the neighbourhood 
eithercame out of doors or hung out 
of window in scant morning attire, 
to see, much totheir surprise, young 
Tim Turner caught by two police- 
men, hanccuffed, and led away. 
Curiosity and conjecture ran high 
and raged around. 

“Well,” cried one slipshod 
matron to another, across the nar- 
row street, “‘I ain’t surprised. 
Idleness leads to wickedness: 
and that old man’s been a fool 
to spoil the young one so.” 

The street soon after went about 
its ordinary business: for there was 
nothing more to be seen. 





The next phase of this history 
need not be dwelled upon; for we 
get a sufficiently disagreeable 
daily dish of police reports to 
know all about how such things 
are managed. The evidence was 
conclusive against him; and Tim 
got six months’ hard labour. He 
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made several speeches, which had 
no effect but that of causing un- 
seemly laughter in the court. He 
pointed out that he was entirely 
incapable of doing anything what- 
ever on that night, in consequence 
of various ‘‘ treats” of which he 
had partaken on the previous 
evening. He made several similar 
observations, but finding he carried 
no weight, subsided into a sullen 
silence, clenching his hands as 
they lay upon his knees, with a 
suppressed savageness that was 
new in him. 

He performed his punishment, 
and came out of prison, looking 
healthier than when he went in; 
but with a sullenness in his face 
that took the place of a pleasant 
joviality which used to make him 
a favourite. 

He wandered back into his old 
haunts but he did not find any 
welcome. Those who had known 
his uncle as well as_ himself 
regarded him in the light of. a 
hopeless ingrate and criminal; 
while the friends who had been 
chosen after his own heart, in the 
old jolly days, did not much care 
to resume the acquaintance when 
they saw how the jail-bird carried 
the mark of the prison in his face. 
He was soon sufficiently conscious 
of the fact that life was a different 
thing for him now. 

He succeeded in finding out 
that his old uncle had died not 
many weeks after his imprison- 
ment, and that his brother Jacob, 
who, it appeared, had been made 
the heir, had shut up the little 
shop, and was only to be seen in 
that dismal neighbourhood now 
and then. 

He haunted the street where the 
old shop stood from that time. He 
lived somehow, by the doing of 
odd jobs, for he could get no 
regular work where he was known. 
and yet he seemed to have some 
fascination for the place. The little 
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‘street urchins soon grew accustomed 

to see him skulking in the dark cor- 
ners round the shop of an evening, 
and gave up taunting him; while 
the sage elders would shake their 
heads and avow their conviction 
that he was after no good. 

Tim was a brawny, handsome 
fellow, and if he had not learned 
to slouch and skulk would have 
looked manly enough even in the 
tattered garments which were now 
his only ones. He throve in some 
mysterious way upon the scant, ir- 
regular food he obtained, and grew 
more sturdily muscular than of old. 
Possibly this might be owing to his 
general inability to obtain stimu- 
lants. He was continually sober 
now, from grim necessity. 

At last, one evening, as Tim 
stood in a dark corner opposite the 
<losed shop, idly, his hands, from 
the force of habit, thrust through 
holes: beyond which no pocket re- 
mained. he gave a great start, and 
a terrible louk came over his face. 

Stepping daintily down the 
street came a slight and dapper 
figure, apparently that of a gentle- 
man and a Candy. 

What an unusual sight in this 
dirty street; surely ‘fim could have 
no interest in this apparition 
beyond mere curiosity ? 

Yet Tim trembled a little with 
the sudden excitement, for some- 
thing in the gait of this gentleman 
was familiar to him, 

He felt certain that the fasti- 
diously-picked footsteps down the 
street would pause at the door of 
the little old shop, and he was not 
mistaken. 

Hastily he stepped across; and 
just as the gentleman had inserted 
the key, presented himself at his 
side. But he was not noticed till, 
the door open, the man turned a 
little as he entered, and his eyes 
fell upon Tim’s face. 

And Tim saw, as he suspected, 
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the familiar features of his brother 
Jacob. 

Familiar, yet unfamiliar. They 
had changed, in many ways, most 
conspicuously by that of ill health. 
Jacob had always been a weakling, 
and was, physically, about half the 
size of his brother Tim; but now 
his face shewed signs of positive 
sickness. The two men con- 
trasted oddly under the cireum- 
stances; Tim, the jail-bird, just 
out of prison, looked a muscular 
hero by the side of his brother, 
who had evidently been living in 
luxury while Tim suffered. 

‘“‘ Jacob,” remarked ‘lim, after 
they had looked at each other in 
silence for a second or two, ‘‘ you 
are a devil.” 

Jacob stepped inside the door, so 
as to be able to shut it quickly if 
he wanted to; and he drew himself 
up to the utmost of his small 
stature, and smiled at Tim. 

‘‘ And have you really come here 
to tell me that ?”’ was all his reply. 

‘* You did it,” cried Tim, his in- 
dignation suddenly rising to boil- 
ing point. “I had time to think 
in that nice place you got me into, 
and I saw it all. I know you did 
it yourself, just to make the old 
man leave you all my money—!”’ 

‘“‘Really,” said Jacob, ‘‘ you 
are getting clever. I thought my 
trick had been too simple even for 
you to find out—and yet you’ve 
done it! I congratulate you. 
Good night.” 

So saying, he quickly shut and 
barred the door. Tim had not 
had the wit to intercept him in 
time ; and so he was left outside, 
impotent; all his blood at fever 
heat, the veins swelling on his 
temples, his handsclenched fiercely, 
and his heart heaving tumultuously 
within him. He waited and waited 
outside that door, but though he 
lingered there all threugh the 
night and on into the next day, it 
was useless. No Jacob came out ; 
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and at last Tim came to the reluc- 
tant conclusion that once more 
Jacob had outwitted him and had 
escaped unhurt. Tim’s mind was 
becoming capable, by his late ex- 
periences, of understanding some- 
thing of what unjust suspicion is, 
and of the cruel cowardice which 
must prompt any man who can 
throw it upon another. His soul 
was filled with horror and disgust 
at his brother’s deed; but that 
soul was only a poor, blind, half- 
developed existence, and was 
capable of no loftier result from 
this horror and disgust than an 
abandonment to rage. Blinded, 
absorbed by his burning desire of 
revenge, he lost the reins over 
himself; and when, in the noon- 
day sun he left his lurking-place 
at last, and staggered up the 
street with wild eyes and burning 
head, the people stood aside from 
him, remarking that Tim Turner 
was either mad*or very drunk 
indeed. 

He was neither, according to 
their meaning. He was both in 
another sense. He was mad with 
impotent rage, he was intoxicated 
by the surging of the highly vita- 
lised blood that boiled in his veins. 
His was a physical frame that, once 
excited, was exceedingly difficult 
of control, because of its great 
vigour. With a powerful mind to 
govern it, poor Tim might have 
been a hero, but as it was, he 
only belonged to that class of man- 
kind whose bodily powers are out 
of proportion with their spiritual 
strength. 

Tim, in his present state, had no 
resource. He had no home to go to 
and get quiet in, no friendstoreason 
with him and help him to govern 
himself. His pockets were empty 
and he was not in a condition - to 
turn to and earn even enough for 
a bed; so that he had no choice 
but to slouch through the streets, 
under the bot sun, during the day, 
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with no prospect of any more plea- 
sant mode of passing the night. 

He wandered into Regent Street 
and Piccadilly, and looking at the 
fine ladies and gentlemen, cursed 
them from his soul, because Jacob, 
to his understanding, had become 
one of them. But soon, feeling 
out of his element, he slunk back 
into regions where beings not un- 
like himself were to be found. 

The whole day there was no 
thought in his mind but of the 
wrong he had suffered, and of the 
wrong-doer, Jacob. He did not 
know he was hungry, though he 
had had no food since the previous 
day; he did not know he was 
thirsty, until, in the evening, a 
carter offered him “ a drink” if he 
would hold his team a moment ; 
then he discovered that he was 
parched. 

That draught of ale ‘had a sur- 
prising effect upon him. His 
brain reeled ; he no longer dis- 
tinguished persons or things. 
Jacob was everybody, and every- 
body was Jacob; and he was 
prepared to fight everybody as 
Jacob. A firebrand when cast 
among inflammable material is apt 
to create a fire ; therefore it is easy 
to imagine how, some half-hour 
later, Tim had become the hero of 
a street fight. Two adversaries 
had been demolished, and a frantic 
crowd of admirers had laid their 
money on Tim, when the police 
appeared. But there were only 
two: and Tim, game still, though 
his head was bleeding and his 
nose had suffered, defied two 
policemen contemptuously. 

Every nerve in his body was 
alive: he was like a lion at bay. 
While the police shrilly whistled 
for aid, the crowd parted, and 
hustled Tim through: _ their 
favourite should not end his 
triumph in a police-court. A 
doctor’s carriage which was pass- 
ing had been stopped by the crowd. 
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Tim, as, in his half-stupid way, 
he suffered himself to be hidden 
behind it, looked up and seeing 
the doctor gazing out of his 
carriage window at him, was 
startled in recognising a look of 
interest upon his face that was 
of a very different kind from 
that shewn by his surrounding 
admirers. 

The crowd was dispersing as 
rapidly as might be, so the carriage 
drove off, and Tim, being told to 
run for his life, for some mounted 
police were coming down the next 
street, took to his heels and fol- 
lowed the carriage, much as astray 
dog might have followed it, merely 
because it was something to run 
after; partly, perhaps, because the 
Doctor’s face had impressed his 
now cooling mind. 

Dr. Featherstone had indeed 
admired the physique and pluck of 
the street hero; but still he might 
not have cared to think of Tim 
sleeping that night in his wood- 
yard. Tim did it though, and the 
following night, too; but on the 
third morning, seeing the Doctor 
walking about in his little garden, 
he came innocently to the front 
gate and asked for work. 

Dr. Featherstone recognised 
him, and was interested. Tim, 
looking into his face, thought he 
was sympathetic, but he was mis- 
taken. Dr. Featherstone was 
always interested in everything on 
principle, but he had scarcely a 
grain of sympathy in his compo- 
sition. He was a “clever” man, 
rising into notice principally 
through his wide and ruthless ex- 
periments for the obtaining of 
medical and surgical knowledge. 
He drew from Tim his whole 
history ; and saw, by his emotional 
face, that the tale was a true one. 
He heartily despised the great 
stupid fellow, but it occurred to 
him that such a brawny martyr 
might be of use to him some day. 
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He was a bachelor, and reigned 
supreme in his little demesne; so 
there was no one to object to his 
making Tim temporary under- 
gardener, wood-chopper, &c., &c. 

Tim had the making of an ex- 
cellent servant in him. He could 
get through a wonderful amount of 
work: and was of a grateful, hum- 
ble, dog-like disposition towards 
anyone who treated him fairly. 
He slept like a king on a straw 
bed in the wood-shed; and for a 
while he contentedly received some 
old clothes and his food as wages : 
so he kept sober perforce. 

Dr. Featherstone soon found he 
had made a good investment. Tim 
would do anything; having given 
his allegiance to the Doctor, whose 
intellectual powers oppressed and 
awed him, he obeyed like a well- 
trained Newfoundland. At the 
same time there was a sullenness 
still upon him, a manner as if an 
angry temper and a desperate 
abandonment were only held in 
reserve, which made the Doctor 
think it wise to keep him as far as 
possible without any money in his 
pockets. 

Six months of Tim’s life passed 
quietly away in this fashion. He 
had then become such an invalu- 
able factotum to the Doctor (who 
had found he could so train him as 
to save himself many disagreeable 
portions of his various experi- 
ments) that he raised him a step 
in the domestic world, and Tim 
became aquiet, respectable servant, 
witha bedroom and a suit of clothes 
of his own. Dr. Featherstone 
could not discover that he had 
any other ambition. A certain 
sullen sobriety appeared to have 
come upon him as a final 
state, in place of his old py 
and happy tempered recklessness. 
And so the months passed by and 
gradually added themselves up: 
until the lapse of a couple of years 
made Tim’s presence in the Doctor’s 
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queer household an old and 
recognised fact. 

One dreary autumn evening the 
Doctor came home from his rounds, 
and passing Tim, who was sweeping 
up the fallen leaves in the garden, 
paused. 

“Tim,”’ said he, “I want to 
speak to you. Will you come into 
my study in a few minutes?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Tim: and went 
on sweeping, as Dr. Featherstone 
proceeded to the house. 

Tim’s dull brain was not set 
working by this request. Dr. 
Featherstone often had him in 
his study, to explain something 
which he wanted done. So he 
quietly completed his leaf-heap, 
and put by his broom and went 
in. 
Dr. Featherstone looked at the 
big fellow with more interest in 
his eyes than usual, as Tim entered 
the room,—Tim, by-the-bye, had 
given up slouching now he had 
taken up a respectable avocation, 
although he had not regained the 
expression of face that had been 
his before he had seen the inside 
of a prison, 

‘Tim,’ said Dr. Featherstone, 
with an air of wisdom which he 
had found out impressed the man 
greatly, ‘‘Tim, I am going to try 
and explain something to you, 
because you can be of great use to 
me, and to a patient of mine, as 
well as to yourself, if you are 
willing.” 

Tim placed himself in an attitude 
of attention and the Doctor pro- 
ceeded. 

“A gentleman who has been 
under my care for some little time 
is now in such a state of weakness 
that medicine is useless. He 
seems to have no living blood in 
his veins, no vitality in his body. 
There is no life in him to be 
aroused ; he is now in a state of 
syncope—that is, he is quite uncon- 
scious—and I am afraid he will 
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hardly live even another day, 
unless I am enabled to try a last 
resource. This resource is the 
actual introduction into his veins 
of some blood from the arm of 
a living man—such a man as you, 
Tim,” said the Doctor, looking at 
him with some admiration in his 
cold eyes, ‘‘a man whose blood 
has plenty of life in it, and 
who has plenty of it tospare. I 
think a little blood-letting might 
improve your health, Tim; you 
haven’t indulged in it, I think, 
since that memorable day on which 
I first saw you.” 

The Doctor smiled, but Tim did 
not: he only looked attention; so 
the Doctor proceeded. 


‘“‘Now it struck me you were: 


the very man for the purpose; 
twelve ounces of that red blood of 
yours ought to give my patient a 
fresh lease of life. You shall 
have ten pounds down, Tim, if you 
will be ready to go with me to his 
house in a couple of hours.” 

* Certainly, sir,” said Tim. 

Ten pounds! when had Tim 
possessed such a sum all at once ? 
Not even in the old days when he 
was his uncle’s favourite. But the 
Doctor could afford to appear gene- 
rous, in a small way, in the face 
of the fee which was held out to 
him by his rich patient, who, in 
agonised terror at the thought of 
approaching death, would have 
bartered his whole possessions for 
the chance of life. 

The Doctor knew very well that 
a ten-pound note would be an event 
in Tim’s existence, and would put 
him into a propitious mood. And 
in this he calculated well. While 
the Doctor had his dinner quietly,. 
Tim went into the kitchen and 
regaled himself with unwonted 
joviality, and about seven in the 
evening, when the brougham waited 
at the gate of the little suburban 
garden, both were ready. 

They drove into London, and 
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stopped at a house in one of the 
more fashionable streets. 

Dr. Featherstone and Tim en- 
tered ; the Doctor turned into the 
open dining-room, which was 
lighted, and apparently occupied 
by several gentlemen who were 
laughing and talking and drinking 
wine. This seemed a little odd to 
unsophisticated Tim, in the house 
of a dying man, as he stood in the 
hall and listened. 

Presently, Dr. Featherstone and 
these gentlemen came out of the 
dining-room and went upstairs, 
toning down their demeanour a 
little as they ascended. Dr. Fea- 
therstone told Tim, as he passed 
him, tosit down till he was sent 
for, so he sat himself upon a hall 
chair, while the company of doc- 
tors went up to the sick man. 

In a very few minutes, a man- 
servant summoned him, and Tim, 
feeling considerably abashed by 
the grandeur of the surroundings 
and the oddness of his own posi- 
tion, followed him up the soft- 
carpeted stairs. 

He seemed toenterintoasubdued 
and almost oppressive atmosphere. 
It was quiet and all the lights were 
low, and when the servant gently 
pushed open a door and whispered 
Tim to enter the dim-lighted, gor- 
geously furnished room, with its 
heavy sense of sickness upon the 
air, he scarce dared raise his eyes 
as he stepped in. 

One glance he gave, and seeing 
Dr. Featherstone beckoning, he 
made towards him without looking 
round any further, feeling him to 
be a refuge from all this strange- 
ness of surroundings. 

In that one look he had just 
caught that Dr. Featherstone and 
the other doctors were gathered in 
a circle by the side of a heavily 
curtained bed. The curtains were 
only partially drawn back, reveal- 
ing merely a faint outline of a 
human form lying within it and 
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just indicated by a sort of stiff 
ridge under the white coverings. 

Poor Tim, quite overcome by all 
this solemnity of behaviour, stood 
humbly at Dr. Featherstone’s 
elbow: and, at his bidding, bared 
his brawny arm. One of the 
doctors leaned forward and felt 
the firm biceps with a kind of 
amused interest, while Dr. Feather- 
stone tightly tied a bandage high 
up on the arm. 

This was a much _ beloved 
experiment of Dr. Featherstone’s, 
one which he had often tried with 
animals; but he had seldom had 
the opportunity of witnessing its 
effect upon a human subject. 
Only one of the other doctors 
present understood the operation 
besides himself; this man now 
stepped forward to place the 
cucurbitula upon Tim’s arm, while 
Dr. Featherstone turned to the 
bed and uncovered the patient’s 
thin and fleshless limb. 

Tim saw the arm, as Dr. Feather- 
stone bent over it, deciding where 
to cut the skin with the bistoury 
he held in his hand. That arm 
made Tim uncomfortable: he felt 
a sortof surging within him, but 
he only said to himself, ‘ Poor 
chap! what a pass he’s come to!” 
He looked to see the sick man’s 
face, now that he felt interested in 
him, but his head lay heavily back 
in the soft pillows, and from 
where Tim stood, a little behind 
the heavy bed curtain, was 
invisible. He was afraid even to 
bend his head to look round the 
curtain, with the strange doctor 
doing mysterious things to him; 
so he dropped his eyes to see 
what was going on. ‘The doctors 
all brought their wise heads in 
a circle to watch, and so Tim 
watched too. 

The strange doctor took the 
apparatusfrom a vessel of water 
in which it wasimmersed. ‘‘ See,” 
he said to the others who stood 
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round him, “this is the grand 
—— of ‘Roussel’s method. 

keep the apparatus full of water, 
and * that means prevent any 
contact of the precious highly 
vitalised blood with the air: the 
water drives the air before it when 
I let it escape. Everything depends 
on introducing the blood ina living 
state from one body to the other ; 
the animal fluid must be in an 
unaltered condition. This trans- 
fuser being formed of natural 
caoutchouc, the blood is uninjured 
by its contact; so that if our 
operation is as successful as it 
promises to be, we shall send the 
blood of this fine fellow as a stream 
of actual life, uncooled, unmedi- 
cated or altered, into our patient’s 
veins. This case looks likely to 
beas interesting as that remarkable 
one conducted by Professor Leides- 
dorf, at Vienna. 300 grammes of 
blood were used then, you will 
remember : Ithink we may venture 
on an equal amount. Are you 
ready, Dr. Featherstone ?” 

‘‘In another moment,” said Dr. 
Featherstone, without moving from 
his stooping posture over the bed. 
“The veins are so contracted in 
this case as to make the operation 
particularly delicate. Are you 
ready?” 

“Yes,” said the other; and 
selecting a swollen vein in Tim’s 
arm, just above the bend in the 
elbow, he placed the cupping-cup 
upon it. 

“‘T cannot imagine,” saidayoung 
doctor who was watching every- 
thing intently, ‘chow anyone could 
dare to introduce the blood of 
a sheep into the veins of aman. It 
seems to me inevitable that you 
take upon you the characteristics of 
this living fluid.” 

‘Oh, that was a grand mistake,” 
said the other;” as long ago as 
1666, old Robert Boyle questioned 
whether the blood of one species 
of animal might not produce a 
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change of characteristics in the 
frame of another. But we find 
now that it only produces a blind 
struggle in the body to be rid of 
its unwelcome presence. The life 
must necessarily be of the same 
order. Bearing that in mind, 
we may make this little instrument 
one of the greatest of life-giving 
powers. Any man may save the 
life of his brother, or his wife, by 
this means.” 

“Yes, any man may save the 
life of his brother or his wife,” 
said the young doctor, who was 
evidently of a speculative turn of 
thought; ‘‘and there you have 
indeed a beneficent power; for you 
will only produce a closer bond 
between minds and bodies already 
akin; but I doubt whether any 
man may save the life of his enemy. 
The blood of a man foreign and 
hateful to me by nature would, I 
imagine, be as disturbing in my 
body as the blood of a sheep or a 
dog.” 

‘The operatorsmiledand shrugged 
his shoulders. 

‘‘ Such things are a little out of 
our range,” said he ; “‘ if we are sa- 
tisfied that the physical state of 
the blood-giver is all that can be 
desired, we do enough.” 

‘* Now!” said Dr. Featherstone, 
‘‘T have opened the vein—it was 
surprisingly obscure; hand me the 
canula.”’ 

The end of the strange little in- 
strument (as it seemed to Tim) was 
handed to him. He inserted it in 
the vein, and holding itin its place, 
motioned to another doctor that 
the patient was not sufficiently ex- 
posed to view. The latter came 
and fastened the curtain back and 
raised the man’s head upon his 
pillow ; meantime the operator, by 
a sharp blow, depressed the lancet 
into the turgid vein in Tim’s arm 
and emptied the instrument of a 
mingling of blood and water. Tim, 
feeling the prick upon his arm, 
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watched the whole thing in much 
wonder. The water emptied, the 
escape canula was closed, and the 
communication into the patient’s 
vein opened, the operator holding 
firmly in his hand the balloon which 
pumped the blood and regulated 
its flow. 

‘* Now,” said he, ‘‘stand back 
a moment, Montagu, and let me 
see the patient.” 

‘The blood has already pene- 
trated a long way up the vein,” 
said Dr. Montagu, who, having 
been arranging the patient, stood 
between the operator and the bed. 
He moved back, and Tim and the 
Doctor simultaneously looked at 
the patient. 

“the face is changing colour,” 
exclaimed the operator, ‘‘the full 
action of the heart and lungs has 
recommenced.” 

All leant forward to observe the 
phenomena, and a second or two 
of silence fell upon them, out of 
which they were inexpressibly 
startled by the sound of Tim’s voice. 
It seemed more like a tiger’s growl 
than human speech, and fell upon 
their ears with an effect stich as 
the first clap of thunder on a quiet 
summer night produces. 

“Out of the way !—let me get 
at him!” 

They all turned with a start, 
and beheld Tim as a changed 
being. The veins had swollen 
upon his forehead: his face was 
transformed by rage: and his 
whole frame appeared to be 
electric, and just gathered up for 
a spring. He was wholly uncon- 
scious of the doctors, except so far 
as they were in his way; his eyes 
were riveted upon the ghastly face 
which lay upon the lace-edged 
pillow. 

‘* What’s the matter ?” cried Dr. 
Featherstone, testily ; ‘‘ for God’s 
sake hold him, gentlemen! He'll 
spoil the whole thing if he moves 
now!” 
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In a second the doctors (who 
had each a nice plump fee in view) 
were round him; and before Tim 
could stir, three or four strong men 
had fastened upon some part of 
his body. He was in chains. 

‘¢ For the love of Heaven, let me 
go!” he cried, cold drops of 
intense excitement standing on his 
brow. ‘‘ Dr. Featherstone, do not 
let them hold me! J¢ ts my brother 
Jacob, and I have waited all these 
years for revenge!” 

“Tim,” exclaimed Dr. Feather- 
stone, absorbed in observing the 
patient, “Pll give you twenty— 
thirty—forty pounds, if you'll only 
keep still!” 

“T cannot cried Tim, in a 
voice such as is wrung from those 
who are under torture; ‘‘I must 
kill him! I will! It is my brother 
Jacob!” 

‘¢ Well, Tim,’ said Dr. Feather- 
stone, in a tone half cynical, half 
commanding, “if he is your 
brother, instead of killing the 
unfortunate man, you are pouring 
your blood into his veins, and 
saving his life. Be grateful that 
you are enabled to perform such a 
Christian act of forgiveness—and 
for God’s sake, stand still!” 

‘‘ Pouring my blood into his veins 
and saving hislife!”’ repeated Tim, 
with such a shudder of horror and 
anguish throughout his strong 
frame that it went hard with the 
doctors to hold him; ‘“‘I would I 
were pouring poison into his veins 
instead. If curses—if hatred can 
turn blood to poison, then is it 
poison that you suck from me.” 

And poor Tim, swollen with his 
blind fury, transformed by his 
burning horror at the deed he was 
doing, growled and struggled like 
a wild beast. Atlast by a furious 
effort, after some two or three 
minutes, he displaced the instru- 
ment. 

“Twelve ounces have been 
passed, gentlemen,” said the oper- 
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ator’s calm voice; ‘the patient 
could not have borne a larger 
dose in his extremely weak state. 
The subject had better be removed, 
Dr. Featherstone.” 

“Call the servants,” said Dr. 
Featherstone, whose hand was on 
his patient’s heart; “the heart 
beats well, and the pulse is grow- 
ing strong. The face is gaining 
colour more rapidly than I could 
have hoped.” 

There were men servants waiting 
at the door, who came forward. 
A moment’s delay occurred, while 
one of the doctors removed the 
bandage from Tim’s arm, the 
others still holding him forcibly in 
their midst. He simply stood, still 
looking in the act to spring when 
he should get the chance, with his 
eyes fixed upon the sick man’s 
face. 

Dr. Featherstone was rapidly 
bandaging the patient’s arm, when 


suddenly—so suddenly that the 
Doctor started back a step—Jacob 
opened his eyes—sat up in his bed, 
and looked at Tim. 

An awful look! 

It seemed to strike Tim to stone. 


while it evoked a murmured 
exclamation from those surround- 
ing him. 

The eyes shone with an indes- 
cribable light, as of one aroused 
from the dead. But with that 
appalling look, another expression, 
even more dreadful, mingled. 
For those shining eyes wore a 
triumphant malice so horrible that 
it could only appear maniacal to 
the astonished lookers-on; and a 
sneering smile, ghastly indeed 
upon that emaciated countenance, 
trembled over the thin lips. 

With an involuntary movement 
Dr. Featherstone drew the bed- 
curtain, and so released the others 
from the spell of horror that had 
fallen upon them. Hastily they 
united their forces, and got Tim 
out of the room. 
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‘And you will not let me kill 
him!” cried he, looking round 
upon them as he stood in the hall, 
his form distended, and his eyes 
glowing like burning coals, with 
the rage that he held in his 
breast. 

The hall door was opened, and 
Tim was pushed towards it, with 
threats of the police. He placed 
his hands against the lintels of the 
doorway and planting his feet, 
made a stand. 

**T’ll tear the house down stone 
by stone till I get at him!” he 
cried, savagely. 

Dr. Featherstone came down- 
stairs, a bank-note in his hand. 

“Tim,” he said, making through 
the others and going close to him. 
Then he forced the man to look at 
him, and by the superior power 
of his cold eyes, gained attention. 

“You know you are making a 
fool of yourself, Tim. Now, here 
is a note for twenty pounds. Will 
you go away and leave us in peace 
if I give you this ?” 

Tim looked into the Doctor’s 
face and saw no sympathy. His 
master stood revealed at that 
moment—cold, critical, heartless, 
the man of science and knowledge. 

‘““Why, Tim,” said he, “this 
will set you up in life. A man 
like you is king of the world with 
twenty pounds in his pocket. You 
need not envy that poor sick 
wretch upstairs, whose money is 
useless to him except to pay 
doctors with. Now take this and 
go home quietly, and let me see 
you looking yourself to-morrow 
morning.” 

Without a word of answer Tim 
took the money, pocketed it, and 
walked down the steps. The door 
was immediately closed behind him, 
for those inside were only too glad 
to be rid of him at any price. 

And Tim, with a twenty-pound 
Bank of England note in his pocket, 
and rage and fury in his heart, 
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walked through the streets aim- 
lessly. 

He took the note out again and 
again and looked at it; that money 
must somehow be the key to Jacob’s 
presence. It was anadded power: 
he must consider how to use it for 
his own great purpose of revenge. 
In the meantime, parched with 
thirst, and having a lordly feeling 
that he need not grudge a few 
coppers out of his great wealth, 
heturned into the first public-house 
he came to, with the idea that a 
deep draught from a foaming 
tankard would clear his brain. 

Dr. Featberstone, meantime, was 
fully occupied at the bedside of his 
patient. The sick man had aroused 
himself, and flung that demoniacal 
glance upon Tim, but then he had 
sunk exhausted upon the pillow. 
Soon, however, he again rallied: 
Dr. Featherstone saw, with delight, 
that a new vigour had indeed 
entered his veins. The other 
doctors dropped off one by one, 
congratulating each other upon 
the remarkable success of the 
experiment ; for the face which had 
worn the pallor of death was 
faintly coloured now with the 
slowly deepening red of return- 
in; life. 

Late in the evening, Jacob fell 
asleep, and Dr. Featherstone, feel- 
ing that he might now safely leave 
him until the morning, summoned 
his carriage and returned home to 
obtain his own much needed rest. 


In the morning he inquired be-’ 


fore he set out, whether Tim had 
returned: but there had been no 
sign of him. 

‘Run off,” thought the Doctor ; 
‘well, perhaps I am best rid of 
him; he might prove difficult to 
manage some day. But I shall 
miss him.” 

The Doctor did not give him 
another thought (except now and 
then, when he felt the need of his 
useful factotum), for Tim, from his 
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point of view, was quite big enough 
to take care of himself. He went 
on his rounds without any qualms 
as to where Tim’s unappeased 
passion might lead him. 

It was the middle of the morn- 
ing before he arrived at the door 
of Jacob’s house. The man who 
opened it to him wore a scared 
look. 

‘ Sir,”’ he said, in answer to the 
Doctor’s inquiry, ‘“‘I don’t know 
what’s come to the master. We 
were pretty well scared last night, 
and the nurse says he won’t stay 
if it goes on. We was all frigh- 
tened out of our beds with the 
master halloing, and then he sat up, 
cursing and swearing and would 
hardly keep in bed.” 

‘“ Humph!” said Dr. Feather- 
stone, and quickly went up to the 
sick room. 

‘“‘T am perfectly well now, doc- 
tor,” cried Jacob, the minute the 
door opened, ‘‘I am a new man. 
I never felt like this in my life be- 
fore! Why, I could spin like a top, 
I’m so full of—I don’t know what. 
I’m d—d if I stop in this bed any 
longer. Why, I got up and danced 
last night, and if those——men 
didn’t come and put me back here 
again. I dismissed them all on the 
spot. I wish you'd get me my 
cheque-book, doctor, if you won’t 
letme go and get it, and Pll pay 
their wages and send them pack- 
ing this very day, the impudent 
dogs !” 

‘* Feel my pulse,” he went on, 
apparently forgetting all about his 
request ; *‘ why, it’s beating like ten 
thousand furies. I tell you, last 
night I couid hear my pulses beat- 
ing all over my body, quite loud, 
and I felt the blood rush through 
my veins like living fire—aha! it is 
glorious! I say, doctor,’’ more 
quietly and fixing an eye of intense 
cunning sidelong on the Doctor’s 
face, ‘I say, just tell me, did you 
take enough blood out of that 
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hulking fellow to killhim? Tell 
me—tell me—did you? 

Dr. Featherstone, who was mak- 
ing notes hurriedly, was aroused 
by the furious peremptoriness of 
this inquiry. 

“Oh dear no!” he said. 

“Not!” and Jacob threw up 
his arms with a wild gesture. 
“‘Then bring him back and take 
more—I must have more—more— 
all the blood out of his body I 
must have. Do, dear doctor,—go, 
go and fetch him. I will make 
your fortune if you will. Andthen 
—then I shall have my brains, and 
all the strength of that brute’s 
body as well. Make haste, 
Doctor Featherstone—I must have 
all his blood!” 

‘But Ido not know where he 
is,” said the Doctor, quietly. He 
was writing a prescription, bending 
over a small table near the bed. 
In almost the same instant that he 


uttered the words, he experienced 
a shock, the suddenness of which 
nearly knocked the breath out of 
him. Jacob, ina furious paroxysm 
of insensate rage, had leaped from 
the bed right upon him, and with 


all his might 
strangle him. 

Luckily Jacob, though filled 
with a fire that seemed to himself 
to give him the strength of a 
Hercules, was in reality weak 
enough, and Doctor Featherstone, 
when herecovered from hissurprise 
found it no very difficult task to 
disengage the clutching fingers 
that grasped him. The frantic 
resistance to this utterly exhausted 
the sick man, and Dr. Featherstone 
had to lift him bodily into his bed, 
where he lay with closed eyes like 
-one spent. 

Just then the attendant entered 
the room. He saw the position at 
once. 

‘Has he been at you, doctor?” 
he asked. ‘‘ Why, he flew at me 
several times last night, and he’s 


endeavoured to 
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more like a lunatic than anything 
else. If this goes on—and /think 
it will, for it aint delirium like 
I’m used to—you’d better get 
somebody as understands mad 
folk to nurse him.” 

‘‘ Well, well,” said Dr. Feather- 
stone, who was a little put out at 
having the breath startled out of 
his body and the second half of his 
prescription bothered out of his 
brain, ‘“‘ wait till to-morrow, my 
good fellow, and see how he gets 
on. I hope he’ll be much better. 
Only do see that he is quiet while 
I finish this.” 

Jacob was quiet enough, for he 
was exhausted. But he recovered 
only to repeat a similar scene ; and 
when the Doctor had gone, the 
servants openly called him mad, 
which infuriated him to such @ 
degree that they were thoroughly 
frightened. 

‘“What,” he cried, “ because 
I’m a new made man, and my 
blood boils in my veins so that 
I’m driven to dance for sheer joy 
—you lethargic fools that 
don’t know the meaning of life, 
you think I’m mad!” 

He continually tried to dress and 

go out, in search of pleasure; and 
they had to lock him in. The 
Doctor, coming in the evening, 
found the room locked ; the patient 
singing and swearing inside ; while 
the attendant sat outside, ‘‘just to 
hear if he did any harm to him- 
self.” 
* Dr. Featherstone did not wonder 
that the man’s patience had given 
way, when he went in. It was 
evident that, at all events for the 
time being, Jacob’s mind had lost 
its balance. 

He sent for the other doctors ; 
two came; one, the young doctor 
of speculative mind, who had 
observed Tim’s sudden rage with 
wonder and interest. 

“‘Gentlemen,” said ‘this young 
man, when they had seen Jacob, 
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“‘you have just put his brother’s 
passion into him; you have 
made Tim’s wish a true one, for 
the blood, heated with a sanguine 
man’s rage, has become a poison 
to this differently tempered body.” 

But the others smiled and paid 
but little attention, while Dr. Fea- 
therstone went on with want he had 
been saying. 

“« Well, gentlemen,” said the 
young doctor,” you may laugh at 
the idea, but I have known the milk 
of a mother thrown into violent 
excitement poison her babe, and I 
believe that this case is analogous.” 

‘* But,” said Dr. Featherstone, 
impatiently, ‘‘themanis not dying,” 
which silenced the younger doctor. 

They decided to obtain an atten- 
dant accustomed to the insane, to 
take charge of him, which was 
done. But Jacob’s shrieks and 
terrible cursings during the night 
made it impossible to keep him in 
a private house. In a few weeks 
he was sent to a private lunatic 
asylum, Dr. Featherstone _ still 
hoping he would recover. But the 
physical frame was entirely un- 
equal to support the frenzied life 
that coursed through its veins, and 
the Doctor was not surprised to 
receive an announcement of his 
death, about a fortnight after his 
removal. 

The case was dryly marked, 
‘‘ Successful for eight weeks,” in 
Dr. Featherstone’s note book, and 
the thing was done with. 

A short time after, he noticed in 
the daily papers advertisements 
for Jacob's next of kin, Jacob, it 
appeared, having died intestate, and 
possessed of considerable property. 

The Doctor, who had had no 
news of Tim, thought it his duty to 
put in a brief advertisement which 
would be more likely to catch Tim’s 
eye. But neither advertisement 
had any result, and Jacob’s ill- 
gotten wealth went to the Crown. 


One day—perhaps about a 
month after his useless advertise- 
ment—the Doctor, in passing 
through the wards of a hospital at 
which he was a_ consulting 
physician, was struck by the back 
and shoulders of a patient who 
lay with his face to the wall. 
There was something—he knew 
not what—familiar in the outline. 
He hesitated—then turned back 
and looked at the face. 

It was Tim. 

Tim, and seemingly unconscious.. 
But when the Doctor touched him, 
the man opened his eyes and 
recognised him. 

‘* Why, Tim,” said the Doctor, 
‘do you know I’ve been trying 
to find you?” 

““Where’s Jacob?” cried Tim, 
feebly. ‘Oh, doctor, . did you 
give me that money? Didn’t you 
know I could never keep from the 
drink!” 

‘“Well, you must get better, 
Tim, for Jacob is dead, and there’s 
all your money for you at last.” 

“Dead!” cried Tim, starting up 
in bed, and then falling suddenly 
back. 

‘Has he escaped me ?” 
claimed, feebly. 

“Come, Tim, forget all that now,” 
said the Doctor. But he said no 
more, for a changein the man’s face 
shewed that he was dying, and in 
a very few minutes all was over. 

‘« Well, he was determined to be 
after Jacob as soon as he could,’ 
saidthe Doctor, grimly, ashe turned 
away. The doctor of the ward 
stood at his elbow. 

‘A pity a fine fellow like that 
should drink himself to death,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ These men of fine physique 
so often lack the moral character 
which would make them valuable.’” 

“True,” said Dr. Featherstone, 
and walked on in a brown study. 


he ex- 
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Tue extremes of greatest and 
smallest inevitably meet ; any true 
sociology, however extensive a 
domain, finds its reflection in the 
disk of the individuality of the 
most unimportant person, and 
conversely, in the study of ordinary 
lives rather than in speculative 
theory, are laid most surely the 
foundations of the largest know- 
ledge of national life and progress. 
Whether humanity, viewed as a 
genus existent upon earth, ever 
from the 
misty dawn of immemorial time 
rises ever into fuller light and 
nobler stature, we will not here 
inquire ; suffice it that there are 
periods of progression, and epochs 
of particular kinds of development. 
Strange and mysterious as are the 
lives of men and the missions of 
heroes, are the growths of nations, 
and the special positions and attri- 
butes, as shewn to us by history, 
of the races that lead the world. 
Disregarding for the moment 
the special glories and graces of 
the peoples that are gone, we may 
stigmatise the ancient systems of 
society as partial or imperfec — 
slave systems, feudal systems, 
caste systems. Though we may 
look back on patriarchal families, 
village communities, well-ordered 
and homogeneous households, each 
a hierarchy and kingdom in itself, 
with a kind of idyllic regret, yet 
we look to them no more for our 
guidance for the future. We do 
not expect of them to evolve any 


changes its plane, or 


higher plane of development ; they 
are, as it were, crystallized and 
stationary in their ancient beauties 
and deformities alike; we feel 
ourselves superior to the stirless 
multitudes of those races that for 
thousands of years have main- 
tained their antique existence un- 
changed. They are to us as rust, 
while we would be bright steel. 
It is not to the point if they, from 
the depths of their calm,complacent 
contemplation, should despise our 
lack of philosophy, our mechanical 
bias, our bustle and restlessness. 
It is not to the point if we should 
fail and fall as great endeavourers 
have failed and fallen ages ago; 
we are bound to our purposes, we 
must “ dree our weird,” fulfil our 
national fortune and natural 
destiny. ‘There is no hurry, but 
we must go on. 

The great coming puzzle is that 
of the moralisation and regulation 
of the mighty factor wealth, which, 
unless it be made to flow down- 
wards in some orderly and equitable 
manner during the next five 
hundred years, will make modern 
civilisations not unlike the old, 
superb edifices borne upon the 
shoulders of a helotry ;—above, 
luxury, power, refinement, ampli- 
tude of life; below, bare poverty, 
crippling large masses of educated 
persons bound to the stake in the 
market place of labour, a com- 
modity treated on the principle of 
supply and demand. A grimy 
crowd taught to feel the large pulse 
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of modern life, pining for freedom 
and expansion, yet bound to small 
exigencies, and toiling only by the 
side of the great enginery of 
steam and électricity and mechanical 
power ;—by its side as its brother, 
and not above it as its lord ; toiling 
to make ten thousand palaces, and 
then give theleavings of its labours 
to the manufacture of cheap 
worthlessness for itself. 

The other dangerous extreme is 
the possibility of anarchy from the 
incursion of Gothic hordes, not of 
the North, but of our own lower 
strata, upon the painfully built 
fabric of civilisation. 

We are midway between this 
Scylla and this Charybdis, and 
may we long remain so, plying our 
strenuous oar upon a rough and 
healthy sea, not upon a ma *lstrom. 

The races that are so far ad- 
vanced as to partake in the grand 
humanitarian experiment which is 
called ‘‘ Progress,” are co few as to 
be countable on the fingers of one 
hand; by the side of potentates 
still ruling with unswerving auto- 
cratic hand of iron are the re- 
presentative governments swaying 
to the difficult flux of popular 
«pinion. Diplomats and personages 
in office may appear to hold the 
reins, and kings in these most 
modern regions may blandly pre- 
side over fountains of honour that 
were once fountains of terror, but 
there is a new voice in their midst 
that is anxiously listened for, if 
there be the least prospect of its 
being loudly raised ; and this voice 
is the voice of the people, the 
articulation of the average, crying 
out the greatest common measure 
of the crowd. Instead of being 
as the boy that hangs on the 
carriage behind, and is whipped 
off by the driver if caught sight 
of, the mass is accommodated with 
the box seat on the political car, 
and allowed to jog the elbow of 
the coachman ; under which pecu- 
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liar circumstances there is cause 
for thankfulness that he is able to 
hold the reins with even the firm- 
ness that he shews. 

More and more, year by year, 
does every earnest thinker turn 
with anxious ¢ye in the direction 
of the people, the people that is so 
little and yet so great. No novel 
suggestion of sociology commands 
the attention of our highest minds 
unless it be generally applicable 
over extended areas, unless it 
treats of human life in the mass ; 
and the signs by which true judg- 
ments ¢an be formed are to be 
found best, not on the vague 
horizon of metaphysical fancy, but 
by careful study of small homely 
pictures. More than ever is the 
responsibility great of the indivi- 
dual and the importance of the so 
long unconsidered unit, for now 
governments are based upon the 
suffrage of the popular bias, with- 
out any section whatever of the 
crowd being thrust aside with the 
implication, You need not meddle; 
yours is not the responsibility; 
you are only a servant, a slave, a 
chattel. 

There isa great economic puzzle 
which we should like to see un- 
locked. What are called ‘‘ bad 
times” are prevailing just now 
after years of unexampled pros- 
perity. Merchants say over-pro- 
duction is the cause. Before the 
good times ended we had strikes 
among the workmen for higher 
wages and shorter work, and a 
disposition towards idleness deve- 
loped itself among the more highly 
maid artisans. ‘this was much 

lamed by manufacturers, but how 
does such blame consist with the 
merchants’ ery of over-production ? 
Must the labourer work vehemently 
and produce an overplus of com- 
modities, or must he be blamed for 
lagging behind and lazing until the 
demand catches up the supply? 
Were a nation self-centred, the 
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question would be simpler; the 
international competition compli- 
cates it. 

In any case, and whatever bethe 
philosophical upshot, the labourer 
has begun toactforhimself. During 
the last ten years he has claimed 
and obtained, in this country, in 
addition to many advantages of 
larger seeming, a considerable 
abbreviation of his hours of toil. 

Withcut any doubt, this is a 
most important act, and whatever 
be its result, a notable mark of 
that movement which is life. 

The labourer’s leisure! it may 
be thought an insignificant matter, 
a detail of trifling importance. It is 
quite the reverse. Let us learn of 
a man’s leisure, and it will require 
no fortune-teller to describe him. 
Leisure is life; for it is the door 
of a man’s free work or free play ; 
where work is uncongenial or 
painful, it is but the means to the 
end of that emancipated leisure- 
life with its opportunities of what 
is congenial. : 

Says Carlyle:—‘‘One man, in 
one year, as I have understood it, 
if you lend him earth, will feed 
himself and nine others.” If you 
lend him the slave steam then also, 
it may be affirmed that he ought 
to be able to clothe and shelter 
himself and fifty others. The in- 
troduction of our vast apparatus 
of mechanical service has fairly 
entitled the hand worker to do less 
labour than before in order to earn 
his subsistence. The world can be 
filled with wealth without more 
than a reasonable task being ex- 
acted from the hard hand. Never- 
theless, if a cry for shorter hours of 
labour proceedsfrom mereidleness, 
and not from any appreciation of 
the value of time to its possessor, it 
were better unheeded. The moral 
law over-rides the physical ; if it 
were best for us to be without the 
stimulus of necessity, and we lived 
most nobly when most free of phy- 
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sical exigencies, we should be even 
now in an idle Eden. 

Given the suggested possibility 
in the mind of the labourer of the 
reduction of the hours of toil, 
it is obvious that such reduction 
may be urged from widely different 
motives. One may be aversion 
from work altogether, another 
aversion from a particular kind of 
work, another the perception of 
pleasures dependent on leisure, 
another an intuition of the uses 
and power of unfettered time. 
Whichever of these impulses may 
be at work, it is evident that new 
systems of life are opening out 
among the bulk of the community. 
From being machines, fit only for 
machine-work or inert quiescence, 
the masses are given the liberty of 
being men—gentlemen indeed, if 
in that term be implied the posses- 
sion of leisure, the power of being 
“at large.” That thisis a coveted 
attribute of gentility, as regarded 
by classes working for wages, may 
be argued from the common use of 
the expression ‘‘a gentleman at 
large.” 

_Progress, the great modern idol, 
walks with two-fold face. Con- 
currently with the demand for 
shorter hours of labour which has 
proceeded from most classes of 
time-workers,—clerks, warehouse- 
men, artisans, operatives, la- 
bourers, there has of late years 
been an evident tendency towards 
careless or ‘‘scamped” work, a 
slipping from the ancient pride of 
workmanship into the regions of 
the slip-shod, the ‘‘ shoddy,” and 
the perfunctory. The omen is bad, 
but granted that a great social 
development be working itself out, 
it is unfair to criticise overmuch 
initial stages that shew all the 
attendant evils of change, and none 
of its gradual benefits. 

A certain curtailment of the 
hours of labour being now, as 
regards most trades, an accom- 
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plished fact, we may consider in a 
few words some of its effects. A 
difficulty which we meet with at 
the outset lies in the fact that these 
effects are of two kinds which it is 
not easy to dissociate in the mind— 
the actual and the probable; and 
it is possible that they may seem 
to contradict one another. Transi- 
tions are slow, and transition 
periods often shew worse results 
than times of stagnation; just as 
courtship is found by lovers to be 
a restless, unsettled, disappointing 
state until it merges in the assured 
calm and content that attends 
fortunate matrimony. 

Leisure-time for working men 
is a new idea; hence the time 
afforded for the study of the mode 
of employment of that leisure has 
been too short to enable effects to 
manifest themselves in a sufficient 
muss, or with sufficient stability 
and distinctness, to measure out 
conclusions with any certainty. 

Moreover, there is a bias in 
men’s views which only time and 
its results can set right. We will 
give as an instance a petty case 
brought before the justices a very 
few years ago. Two —— 
were charged with a breach of 
their indentures. Instead of work- 
ing thirteen hours a day as therein 
specified, they had ceased work at 
six in the evening instead of seven, 
and on Saturdays at four. They 
were in the tailoring trade, and 
had innocently harboured the 
opinion that the Factory Acts, 
which applied to operatives gene- 
rally at certain ages, applied also 
to themselves. ‘The custom of the 
trade and the contracts entered 
into being the law, the magistrates 
rightly enough ruled in favour of 
the master. But the Chairman of 
the Bench did not stop here; 
instead of allowing the lads the 
reasonable right of trying a 
doubtful point by a harmless 
action, he went not only beyond 
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law, but outside of charity, for he 
added, ‘‘ It was evident the defen- 
dants had fallen into that state of 
mind which was distracting the 
whole industry of the country— 
very little work and high pay—and 
the sooner they got rid of that idea 
the better.” So the lads were 
fined, had to pay costs, and find 
sureties for their future good be- 
haviour. They were mistaken 
and wrong in subverting a written 
contract, but it was insulting to 
stigmatise them as idle for wishing 
to sit and stitch only seventy hours 
a week instead of seventy-eight. 
They represented ‘industry dis- 
tracted” by lotos-eating because 
they sought to take to themselves 
one hour out of thirteen per 
diem, and have only ten hours’ 
confinement on Saturday! A judge 
free from bias would surely have 
been led rather to excuse the law 
than to aggravate it. 

Again, with regard to the imme- 
diate results of any change of life, 
it should be borne in mind that 
old habits are not any the more 
easily cast aside, or new ones 
formed in a briefer space of time, 
because these are days of speed 
and high pressure. Indeed, were 
a gift of enhanced independence 
made to a man with any bad habit, 
with a view to his slipping it off 
from him under his improved con- 
ditions, it is likely that he would 
but hug it to him all the cleser for 
his enlarged power; the habit 
would have the more room to 
grow in. 

Hence, though facts are most 
important, yet as they are conflict- 
ing in the matter before us, and 
at variance with the “time spirit” 
that we may imagine to be work- 
ing through them to something 
better, we are almost bound to 
mingle something of the hope and 
glow of the ideal with our con- 
sideration of the real. 

We may point, by the way, to 
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a very difficult but interesting 
question. How far do the units 
of a mass realise individually any 
movement that may be seen work- 
ing generally in the whole, and is 
visible, so to speak, to the historic 
eye? The curious possibility of 
the ignorance of the individual of 
the larger issues in which, as one 
of a class, he may be involved, 
offers a certain bar to our arguing 
directly from the present conduct 
of the individual to the general 
progress of the class. 

To take an example: How did 
the idea spring up among the 
trades-unionists—was it from each 
individual’s reflection?—that the 
clever worker must not be allowed 
to run down the slow one? All 
the time the tempting bait was 
held out by the employing classes, 
that in this freedom of rivalry lay 
the only chance for the sharp 
men to better their position. The 
ideas that govern masses do not 
commonly emanate from the stupid 
bulk of them, but from the lead- 
ing few; but here an idea was 
dominant that either proceeded 
from the more incapable men, or 
was an instance of marvellous 
power of self-abnegation on the 

art of the capable men. There 
is a certain idyllic beauty in the 
idea that the strong must not out- 
do the weak, but it is a delusive 
dream; it is reducing human 
power to the level of its greatest 
common measure, which is its 
average of mediocrity. Far finer 
indeed, even as an ideal, would be 
the doctrine that all should do their 
best and utmost, weak and strong 
alike, and that then if the weak 
needed help, the strong should 

ive to them from their strength. 

n face of all fraternal dreams, 
beautiful though they be for beings 
more advanced than ourselves, 
it may be doubted whether the 
average man would not gradually 
become listless and dead-alive— 
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indeed slowly dwindle into imbe- 
cility, if the keen stimulus of com- 
petition and hard-won success, 
replacing the old vivid sense of 
dire necessity, were done away. 
We are not now face to face with 
stubborn nature and the unmis- 
takable lesson of the uncaptured 
game, or the untilled soil. The 
voice of necessity calls to us more 
dimly from a distance. If some- 
thing sharp be not left to rouse us, 
we may be lulled to asleep of very 
disagreeable waking. 

This is a small instance of our 
theory that ideas may govern 
classes which an average indivi- 
dual of the class might scarce be 
conscious of, much less be able to 
explain or justify. This attaches 
a difficulty to a study of the indivi- 
dual, for there is something in 
him, as one of his class, which is 
beyond reason, without having the 
infallibility of instinct. Class- 
prejudices belong to an order of 
ideas that in their nobler aspects 
become the chivalrous power which 
we call esprit de corps. 

In discussing any class of men 
a difficulty will be found in the 
fact that there are ideas working 
in the minds of the members of 
any special class or race, which 
any person outside that special 
class or race cannot easily come to 
apprehend. A man’s true aims 
and shibboleths may be very dif- 
ferent from those which the out- 
side observer fancies he has 
discovered. 

The general effect upon the 
labouring classes of the gradual 
shortening of the hours of labour 
is considered, as a rule, from two 
very different points of view. 
Observers of one class point to free 
libraries, to Literary and Mecha- 
nics’ Institutions, to sciencelectures, 
to night schools and lecture halls, 
to tea-parties, and penny readings, 
and say, These are the signs of 
life, hope, and progress; these 
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institutions of culture are already 
frequented and appreciated, thus 
involving the certainty of their 
becoming more frequented and 
better appreciated, as a snowball 
grows by rolling. Let opportuni- 
ties be further enlarged, and time 
be given to realise them, and good 
results must be proportionately in- 
creased. No one can wholly gain- 
say this argument. It is that of 
idealism, sympathy, and philan- 
thropy. For a man to become a 
moral being in any extended sense, 
he must have a certain amount of 
free time at his disposal, in which, 
so to speak, he may stretch him- 
self. In a simpler state of life 
than ours, when man depended on 
agriculture for his subsistence, 
nature herself provided the neces- 
sary pauses between work, by 
giving recurrent seasons impossible 
for out-door labour. The modern 
operative is protected from the 
weather by his factory walls, 
within which there is summer heat 
in winter. In return for these 
advantages, his work has been, 
until late years, almost without 
intermission. There was not made 
for him any season of rest. How- 
ever unhopeful the first results of 
leisure may appear, it is hopeful 
that it should be a thing desired. 
The agriculturist in the enforced 
comparative idleness of winter was 
by no means necessarily led to 
the enlargement of his faculties 
thereby. Culture is not gained by 
a chance holiday; development 
must first be sought for, and then 
pursued by systematised effort. 
But without the chance of lei- 
sure, such efforts must be super- 
human to avail. The ploughboy, 
up at dawn and helplessly sleepy 
from toil by thetime he has finished 
his evening meal, has scarcely a 
chance of learning the meaning of 
the words ‘‘a moral being,” much 
lessof becoming one. Threemonths’ 
idleness in the midst of a year of 
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such existence as this could not be 
productive of much benefit to him, 
unless the time were improved to 
him by special external influences. 
The slave who is always at his 
master’s beck and call is retarded 
from developing into a responsible 
being because he has no indepen- 
dence. There are, then, several 
requisites before a man can arrive 
at any enlightenment; a reason- 
able amount of regular leisure, the 
power of employing that leisure as 
he thinks fit, and the desire of em- 
ploying it to advantage. The 
shortening of the hours of labour 
within certain limits is, therefore, 
one necessary agent in the growth 
of the people. It ensures a certain 
amount of power of independent 
action, without which no progress 
can be expected, and its effect 
is, so far, good. 

Before we proceed to the other 
class of observers of the effects of 
the shortened hours of labour, there 
is one point which we may briefly 
refer to. It has been stated that 
the “each for himself” system 
which is growing up alongside of 
theupheaval of the working classes, 
is an immoral one, and due to their 
influence and selfish demands. The 
classes of to day, instead of being 
linked together by sympathy and 
mutual benefit, have, it is true, 
entered upon a somewhat anti- 
human and go-to-market-for- 
everything system, in which 
moral relations are very largely 
ignored, and class and class are 
dissociated from one another’s 
affection, being connected only by 
the slender tie of commercial self- 
interest. If this be an effect of 
the change in the position of the 
working classes, it may well be 
questioned whether it marks a 
moral advance, or a desirable kind 
of progress; and those may’ be 
pardoned who from this view use 
all their force to maintain the 
status gu, and to prevent any 
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further movement of the terrible 
masses. This change certainly has 
relation to the working classes, 
but they are scarcely to os blamed 
for it. The old systems are dying 
out ; the paternal or patriarchal 
relation constituted the beauty and 
strength of the village community 
system, and the main strength of 
feudalism, albeit in the latter 
deteriorated in form from the 
ancient family prototype. But 
these relations are falling away, 
being evidently subject to some 
law, and proved insufficient to the 
event that is slowly unfolding 
itself into the future. A system 
in decay is in deterioration, and 
into the old oligarchical constitu- 
tion had crept much that was 
unlovely, much of keen-eyed self- 
interest assuming the guise of 
patronage and charity. The move- 
ment of modern societies, says Sir 
Henry Maine, is one “ from status 
to contract.” In other words, a 
man was formerly born to his own 
place in an aristocratic or patriar- 
chal hierarchy ; now he fights for 
his own on the free platform of 
bargaining. The gain is the free- 
dom of the individual; but with 
the old current down which flowed 
perquisites and patronage, auto- 
cratic rule, and the affections of 
lord for slave, has vanished also 
some channel by which sympathy 
went gently to and fro. The matter- 
of-fact middle classes have come 
up from the soil and stand between 
the highest and the lowest. As the 
old state produced its virtues, so 
should the new in due time ; and 
if the people, following their stimu- 
lating instinct, are not taking a 
step in the direction of a fruitful 
independence, then indeed we may 
look with dismay over the crest of 
our Niagara, for there is being 
pushed into history a grand ex- 
periment of result black-looking 
and unknown, and above all tre- 
mendous. 
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We neither wonder at the 
enthusiasm of those who see a new 
and grand era of history now 
coming on like dawn, nor at the 
fears of those who see in the ten- 
dency to irreverence for superiors 
and general independence, a level- 
ling of true distinctions, a revolt 
against rule, a state as bad in its 
way as that of autocracy and 
servility. 

Whilst changes of doubtful 
character and little understood are 
in a state of early progress, it 
would be too much to expect them 
to produce their crop of ripened 
fruit. So soon, however, as the 
independence of the people is 
more fully and seriously realised, 
and the remains of old jealousies 
and distrusts are put away, then 
the boons which the bulk of our 
community have gained will be 
more fully appreciated, and instead 
of the unsocial severance of classes 
being intensified, we ought to find 
the moral and social virtues 
springing up in pleasant natural 
ways, and bearing their due fruit 
in an improved and improving 
social system. 

Those who deny that any good 
effect is being produced by the 
abbreviation of the daily term of 
the labourer’s toil are not usually 
idealists, but either minute realists 
or persons with bias. The close 
observers argue that the percentage 
of working men at present able to 
make a good, wholesome, and 
reasonable use of leisure, or dis- 
posed to frequent any of the 
avenues of self-improvement, is 
exceedingly small ; that those who 
rejoice in the thought of spare 
time on account of the opportu- 
nities for mental and moral cul- 
ture which it affords are relatively 
very few ; that on the other hand a 
large proportion of men are utterly 
demoralised by having spare hours 
at their disposal, if accompanied by 
spare cash. At the time of great 
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prosperity some four years ago 
answers to the question as to the 
effect upon the people of the 
shorter hours and increased pay, 
just then being realised, were con- 
stantly being Teousiht forward in 
such forms as we quote :—‘! They 
eat and drink more, and create 
greater disturbances, furnishing 
more cases for magistrates;” or, 
“They spend all they earn and 
shirk their debts whenever they 
ean.” Another answer ran, ‘‘ The 
highest waged men are the worst 
off ;” another, “The high wages 
and shortened hours tend chiefly 
to brutalise;’’ another, ‘Those 
who are obliged to be industrious 
and economical are the best off.” 
The class of workers in any factory 
or workshop of whom such gloomy 
statements as the above were 
made, were always said to be ‘in 
the great majority.” Another 
opinion was given thus:—‘‘ The 
working classes are not in them- 
selves more depraved than before 
the shortening of the working 
hours, but they have more oppor- 
tunities of gratifying their de- 
pravities.” 

These statements cannot be put 
down altogether to bias; there 
must be a substratum of truth in 
them. The stories too current in 
the inflated times could not have 
been all fabrications ;—that there 
were colliers regularly buying 
prime cuts of beef and mutton to 
support their fighting dogs, their 
wives and children the while being 
neglected or ill-fed. Champagne 
too, picturesquely know as ‘‘Silver- 
nob,” was, it is said, held in much 
esteem by these fighting-dog lords. 
These no doubt were isolated 
instances, but can extremes be 
wondered at in the case of men 
just emancipated from a race of 
worse than slaves, and allowed to 
taste for the first time freedom and 

wer? Before legislation on the 
ae question began, by Sir 
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Robert Peel’s Bill of 1802, not only 
grown persons but children of six 
years old were given in the factories 
the more than Egyptian task of 
ninety hours of toil a week. The 
Act referred to brought down this 
figure one-ninth, seventeen years 
later there was a further reduction 
of a tenth, and in 1825 of a twenty- 
fourth part from each reduced 





amount. But civilisation and 
reason had not yet done with this 
terrible abuse that unchecked 


would have worn out our workers ; 
in 1833 the limit of factory work 
for children was reduced to ten 
hours a day; and in 1844, 1847, 
and 1856 werefurtherameliorations 
of these horrors of the nineteenth 
century ; the half-time system was 
instituted for children under 
thirteen, and now at length the 
workman has a task not more 
severe than that of a plantation 
slave, whose value as a property 
depends, like that of a horse, upon 
not being overwrought. 

Can it be wondered at, in face of 
such facts as these, that thereshould 
still be thinkers among the working 
men somewhat passionate under 
opposition, or too severeacriticism ? 
What wonder that there should be 
strikes and mistrust? For these 
beneficent changes were accom- 
plished in the teeth of strenuous 
agitation and contemptuous oppo- 
sition, physicians giving evidence 
before the House of Lords, as they 
did in 1819, that in their opinion 
fifteen hours’ work a day was not 
necessarily harmful to a child of 
six years. Here indeed was bias 
with a vengeance. 

Can it be wondered at, too, if 
the labourer, on his first emanci- 
pation from his  soul-crushing 
thraldom into a state where he is 
given at least room to grow, should 
at first grow somewhat awry? It 
is something to be thankful for that 
he is relieved before he has grown 
stunted, as must in a few genera- 
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tions have been the case had little 
children been forced to work for 
ninety hours a week. 

There is thus, when we examine 
our facts, however disappointing 
they may seem at first sight, more 
hope in them than despair. Eng- 
land was engaged in her violent 
struggle to be rich when her 
workers were put to such a strain, 
and she had not yet learned so 
fully as now to put the slave 
Steam into the lowest class to 
bear the brunt of the hardest toil. 
Historic details are too easily for- 
gotten, and we are apt to judge 
* too much by present appearances. 
If we could raise a few patriarchs 
of the legendary millennarian span 
of life, how useful they might be 
in reporting on the comparative 
circumstances and progress of our 
generations of ephemere. 

A dweller among the Stafford- 
shire coal-pits (the Rev. James 
Paxton) drew a most pathetic pic- 
ture of the first effects of the 
shortening of the hours of labour: 
—‘‘ At first when the shorter hours 
came into operation it would have 
been ludicrous, but that it was 
painful, to see the many shifts the 
working men were put to to spend 
the time they had been so anxious 
and resolute to gain. Inthe Black 
Country it was no uncommon sight 
to see groups of men playing 
marbles at the corners of the roads 
with all the abandon of schoolboys. 
They hung about everywhere in 
knots and groups, looking intensely 
weary of their gain of time.” 

To whom does not this recall the 
picture of the prisoner immured so 
long in a dark dungeon that when 
let out he prayed to be sent back, 
for he could not bear the light ? 

Anyone would naturally be dis- 
posed to expect that, consequent 
upon a definite curtailment of 
laborious hours, there would have 
resulted a greater punctuality in 
attendance during the working 
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time. There are facts, however, 
which lead us to quite an opposite 
conclusion to this one, however 
reasonable in seeming. We have 
collected some data upon this 
point, the figures being derived 
from the books of a large firm 
employing labour in Lancashire. 
The class of employment is 
mechanical engineering, at which 
high wages are earned. The em- 
ployés, we are informed by the 
head of the firm who furnishes us 
with the facts, have had full time 
work for the years specified and 
those immediately precedent and 
consequent, and neither short time 
nor overtime to disturb the regu- 
larity of their habits. Very slight 
changes took place in their ranks 
during the interval between the 
periods compared, and the indi- 
viduals concerned were almost 
wholly identical at the two dates 
specified. The portion of the 
works to which the figures have 
reference is detached from the 
rest, and quite independent. The 
figures are as follows :— 

In the first 8 weeks of 1871 
there were 403 men employed, 
and in the corresponding period 
of 1872, 402. 

The full time for the men to 
work in 1871 was 176,514 hours; 
the actual time they made was 
161,931 hours. 

The full time for the men to 
work in 1872 was 165,624 hours; 
the actual time they made, 149,504 
hours. 

The full time rate of work in 
1871 was 54}? hours per man per 
week ; in 1872, 514 hours. 

If we work the figures out, we 
find that in 1871 the loss of time 
was 14,583 hours in eight weeks, 
with 403 men, and in 1872, 16,120 
hours in the same period, with 402 
men. Thatis to say, there was 1,537 
aours more loss of time in 1872 
ian in 1871, the weekly loss perman 
being in 1871 four hoursand a half, 
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in 1872, fivehqurs. There was no 
epidemic or any disturbing cause 
which could account for the phe- 
nomenon. If every stipulated cur- 
tailment of working hours is thus 
to lead to a voluntary additional 
abstention from work on the part 
of our mechanics, in a geometrical 
ratio, then the results to be anti- 
cipated from the shortened hours 
cannot be of the most favourable. 

In the case before us we are 
invited to form the conclusion that 
increased dissipation on the part of 
the workmen, consequent upon the 
temptations of a larger spare time, 
is the cause of the increased ir- 
regularity. We cannot, however, 
quite accept this conclusion, al- 
though we readily admit the force 
of the observation made with re- 
ference to the case, that the older 
men are those who most readily 
succumb to the temptations ac- 
companying an enlargement of 
leisure. We can well understand 
that the old type of workman, 
brought up in ignorance and under 
inferior conditions, might not be 
a to utilise saoule acquired 
eisure time in any enlightened 
fashion, but would rather find in 
idleness an opportunity for mis- 
chief. The old type of working 
man is, however, passingaway with 
the old systems, and the statistics 
of the new are not yet fully avail- 
able. After all, even though an 
unusual holiday time should offer ir- 
resistibletemptations for a ‘‘ spree,” 
and it be argued that the old system 
of long hours led to no such result, 
we may reply that the old system 
was one of inhuman repression, 
and acted in like manner to the 
hobble that pickets a vagrant 
sheep; and that a more enlightened, 
as well as more efficacious civiliser 
could surely be devised than un- 
natural burdens of over-onerous 
daily toil. 

With regard to the figures above 
quoted, we ought to note that they 
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traverse so small a statistical area 
that we are unable to form any 
positive general conclusions there- 
from. We communicated on this 
subject of wasted time with the 
manager of a very large establish- 
mentnear London, noteworthy from 
presentation by the employés to 
the heads of the firm, at the time 
of the alteration of the length of 
the working day, of a memorial ex- 
pressing their gratitude for an 
unsolicited concession of reduced 
hours of labour ‘as giving them 
more time for recreation, education, 
and self-culture, which is an ad- 
vantage of much importance to 
them.” The reply from this fa- 
voured quarter seems to embody 
the common sense of the matter, 
namely, that whether hours be 
long or short, the punctual are still 
punctual, the sluggards are slug- 
gards still. 

The thought presses itself on 
the mind—What a field for educa- 
tion is there now! Not education 
of mere book learning, which 
taken by itself and in a limited 
way rather thins the mind and 
makes it restless than gives it 
strength. Education is indubitably 
making vast strides, but how 
defective, conventional, unimpres- 
sive it stillis! The boy learns his 
rules of arithmetic, his scrap of 
history, gets over his first diffi- 
culties of reading and writing, but 
how much does he remember? If 
he were taught, in the rudest and 
readiest manner, the nature of his 
physical being, the regulation of 
his senses and passions, the plain 
rudiments of social science, the 
necessary laws of economics, the 
simplest and grandest truths of 
morals, would he so readily forget 
these when shewn to him in their 
immediate relation to himself and 
his surroundings, as he forgets his 
catechisms, which are learned only 
by rote and not by sense by those 
in too early a state of development 
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for the understanding of meta- 
physics? The mutual inter-relation 
of work, recreation, sleep, food, 
temperance, health; the ideas of 
duty, virtue, courage, and also of 
selfishness, cowardice, vice,—are 
these too difficult to be taught, or 
too simple ? All the literary forms 
of ages are at the teacher’s 
command; he has parable for 
iving a truth a living contour, 
umorous illustration for making 
it interesting, gathered stores ot 
facts at hand from which to draw. 
When will education find its pro- 
vince to be the man, and not 
merely his brain or memory ? 

The working classes are still in 
the midst of adverse circumstances 
and unpropitious surroundings. 
They are but now emerging from 
a state of helpless dependency and 
bondage ; they are scarcely able 
yet to realise that they are respon- 
sible beings; and the tendency of 
the first realisation of power is 
toward arrogance. The labourer, 
moreover, who during the whole 
of his experience has looked upon 
a political election solely through 
the fumes of drugged liquors with 
which crafty wire-pullers have 
plied him, has scarcely had reason- 
able opportunity allowed him of 
realising the merest rudiments of 
responsibility. How confusing, 
with such lights before him, must 
it be to try! 

So with all branches of moral, 
political, or social science. The 
aim of ancient society has been 
selfish—to legislate for the people 
for good uses to itself, not to teach 
them to legislate rationally for 
their own, or for the national good. 
How strong even at the present 
time is the indisposition even to 
acquaint the working classes with 
their responsibilities, and the rea- 
diness to do their work for them 
—for a consideration—may be 
gathered from the debates of afew 
years ago on the Licensing Bill. 





Among the weary waste of con- 
flicting theories upon this question, 
one suggestion was conspicuous by 
its absence, viz., to press the matter 
upon the notice of the classes in- 
terested, and for whom it was. 
proposed to legislate; to take the 
opinions and the experiences of 
the best men among the working 
classes, and to throw them upon 
their own resources, with the im- 
plied responsibility of devising 
means of cleansing themselves, as 
a class, from a stain, and freeing 
themselves from degradation and 
danger affecting their own body. 
It would be no argument against 
such a course if it failed at first to 
produce any sterling result; it 
would be an education. 

It is, no doubt, a great and try- 
ing labour to take the opinion of 
great masses of men on any given 
point; but here again the mistake 
is made of trusting to agents and 
canvassers, instead of to the masses 
themselves, to do the work of 
evoking opinion. Where an in- 
terest can be aroused—and it soon 
springs forth in any real question 
or matter that strikes home—the 
people would soon learn to organise 
their own method of conveying 
their views and suggestions. But 
before they could so far exert 
themselves they would require to 
feel certain that they were not 
taking trouble idly, and for 
nothing ; they would require to 
know that their help was wanted. 

There are many instances in 
legislation where the question to be 
treated is out of the range of the 
sympathies or experience of the 
members of the legislative body, 
when that body belongs to a special 
class or caste. So long asin such 
emergencies the last thing thought 
of is to call forth the voice of the 
masses to whom the question may 
be a vital one, it seems irony to 
expect of these masses any moral 
responsibility. They are driven 
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thus to raise their voices only in 
self-assertion, and on questions of 
material self-interest; and under 
such a system of things no moral 
effects ought to be expected from 
any shortening of the daily period 
of toil. 

A well-known schoolmaster, now 
Bishop of Exeter, but always a 
working man, knows well that 
there was a singular moral im- 
peeuend manifested by his Rugby 

oys on their entering the “sixth 
form,” or highest class ; and why? 
They were invested with certain 
responsibilities, and these respon- 
sibilities elevated and steadied 
them by making calls upon and 
evoking their manlier faculties. 
The working class has been at 
the bottom of the school for a 
long, long time,—the very ‘‘fag” 
of the upper classes. Now that, 
so to speak, they are entering the 
sixth form, and have a due share 
of responsibility attaching to them, 
if a fair example be set them by 
the other sections of society they 
may be expected to develope their 
moral powers, which at present lie 
dormant, since the organs whereby 
they would act have been left 
unevoked, and consequently in the 
state which scientists would desig- 
nate as ‘“‘rudimental.” 

We have by no means exhausted 
the list of influences upon the moral 
growth or decadence of the people, 
the channels of which vital move- 
ments increased leisure opens so 
widely. Let us suppose that 
a _ working man, endowed 
with some faculty of reflection, and 
possessing a simple education, 
were to desire to effect his moral 
culture by the experience to be 
derived from serious study of the 
world around him. Abstracting 
his gaze from the working classes, 
he would find two huge establish- 
ments waiting his consideration, 
and apparently fitted to afford him 
instruction,—the middle class so- 
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cial system and the political 
world of action. What enligh- 
tened moral principles might he 
not expect to acquire by the con- 
templation of such lofty institutions 
as these? Also, he would find after 
a time that he had before him two 
gigantic puzzles. Among the 
classes to which powers and facul- 
ties both good and bad had allotted 
a higher rank in the social scale 
than to his own, he would search 
for standards. He would behold 
prodigious rivalries of wealth and 
power ; he would witness sovereign 
fashions and feeble frivolities ; he 
would see ignoble prides, feverish 
jealousies, and false ideals; he 
would see dense materialism 
passing itself off for faith, and 
gluttonous selfishness struggling 
to assume the counterfeit semblance 
of charity. This side of society he 
would probably realise the soonest, 
for human virtues are more modest 
than human vices, and instead of 
sunning themselves upon the high- 
way, retire remotely and hide them- 
selves, often where least suspected. 
He would see men and women of 
his own class ruining themselves 
by a bastard imitative life of these 
very upper classes, and forming 
under that bad influence and 
example no vital social fabric of 
their own. He would see these 
wretched copyists looked down 
upon by those whose habits they 
aspire to as ‘‘common people;” he 
would despair in seeing how readily 
the vices of one class are repro- 
duced in another ; how easily the 
working man, following the selfish- 
ness of others, is corruptible by 
material advantages, and becomes. 
an obstructive to the progress of 
those beneath himself directly he 
has managed to reach a position 
ever so little above that of his 
fellows. He would think sadly, 
almost hopelessly, upon these 
things; and would wonder 
whether, if the popular system 
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were to be less noble than the 


feudal, it was likely to endure, or © 


was worth struggling for. He 
would be tempted to yield to 
universal scepticism, and his own 
moral nature would give way 
beneath the want of faith in the 
moral nature of others. He 
would wonder whether ever any 
new invention could possibly be 
made to replace unmoralised or 
demoralised capital, of whose 
effects in its greedy eagerness 
after its gains he would have a 
lively example before him every 
day while journeying home from 
work with his fellows. For he 
would see the open doors of bright 
palaces, tempting, with a splendour 
beyond all realisable at home, his 
jaded companions in toil to enter 
and partake of adulterated “re- 
freshment.” He might even meet 
with the publican’s agent in the 
street with a huge pewter can, 
proffering temptation with a leer, 
and holding out a dexterous snare 
to all the weak among the passers 
by. Said a correspondent of the 
Times on this spectacle :—‘‘ Men 
and boys stop their work, young 
women, girls, and, in fact, passers 
by of all sorts join the party, and 
stand round drinking. Those who 
are known to the hawker are 
allowed to run weekly scores, and 
so forestall their wages.” Our 
thoughtful workman, after such 
scenes as these, would probably 
not be enthusiastically sanguine 
about the beneficial results of 
shortened hours of labour. Such 
a man as we are speaking of 
has been heard to say that those 
unacquainted with facts ‘could 
form no idea what thorough black- 
guards the great majority of 
working men are.” These words 
are not our own, but even un- 
charitable sayings have oftentimes 
a basis of truth, Whilst labour 
is looked down upon with high- 
bred contempt, whilst honest 
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poy is deemed a crime, and 
ank-notes, howsoever unkindly 
acquired, a virtue, society has no 
right to expect the working class 
to make any moral progress what- 
ever, or indeed to be anything but 
criminal. That it is not so, but 
that starry lights of hope flash 
over the dark and lugubrious pic- 
ture, is owing to the fact that 
wherever there is evil there is also 
some leaven of truth, and love, and 
goodness. 

Our social vices will inevitably 
declare themselves in their plainest 
lineaments and most vehement 
manifestation in the life of those 
classes who have been favoured 
with the poorest and meanest op- 
portunities of improvement—those 
that are at the bottom of the social 
ladder, and have not been educated 
into the power of decorously veiling 
the realities of their lives, like the 
well-bred beings above them. 

Another opinion upon the work- 
ing men of the present day is as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ They spend all they can, 
and shirk their debts whenever 
they can.”’ This is just what ought 
to be expected. The very mora- 
lists of our modern economic system 
permit, nay, enjoin upon every 
man to gain as much and give as 
little as he can,—to buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest 
market. The servant caricatures 
his master. It may be said that 
we are laying too much stress upon 
the influence of circumstances in 
endeavouring to analyse the rea- 
sons for the retardation of the 
moral progress of the people. It 
would, however, be absurd to sup- 
pose that the moral nature of a 
working man is in anywise different 
from that of human beings in 
general. Let others be placed in his 
circumstances, and they would act 
not very differently from their 
brother in class. The greatest 
saint, says Wendell Holmes, is he 
that never got down to “hard pan.” 
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We will now imagine our reflec- 
tive working man endeavouring to 
gain good by the contemplation of 
the political system of the present 
day. He will find himself here in 
face of a puzzle and a perplexity 
that cannot be surpassed elsewhere. 
He will see statesmen of repute 
following no large policy, but 
living, so to speak, from hand to 
mouth, and toiling laboriously in 
the midst of a legislative labyrinth 
of expedients, the hammers and 
the trowels moving busily, and 
much mortar being flung about, 
but few noble architectural forms 
rising into view. 

We have shewn some of the 
adverse circumstances surrounding 
the working classes, and acting as 
a drag upon their moral growth,— 
a drag that opportunities of 
improvement afforded by an 
enlarged leisure will scarcely enable 
them to shake off. ‘‘ Circumstances 
are not everything,” it may be 
objected, ‘‘the higher nature has 
power to rise above them.” 
Questionless; but circumstances 
are fearfully strong: of rare 
nature those who do not succumb 
to them. Proudhon, the son of a 
cooperin Besancon, worked his way 
up to a high position asan authorin 
Paris, and amid the gay frivolities 
of the city, lived a life of stern 
morality as an intellectual hermit. 
‘When he was asked to a banquet 
by a club of' the rich votaries of 
fashion, he replied that he eat but 
simple food, and was accustomed 
to go to bed every night at nine 
o’clock. Still, circumstances press 
heavily on mankind generally, and 
the man who can _ successfully 
battle with adverse circumstances, 
and establish himself in good in 
spite of them, gives proof of a far 
stronger soul than the respectably 
behaved man to whom circum- 
stances have been more favourable. 
It is too much to expect that a 
large proportion of mankind should 
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not succumb beneath constant evil 
influences. Let their circumstances 
be ameliorated, and some improve- 
ment in their conduct must 
gradually manifest itself. 

The shortening of the hours of 
labour, although. from a moral 
point of view but a small matter 
in face of the larger influences to 
which we have been adverting, 
may yet be reckoned among 
improvements in circumstances. 
Though some natures, owing to a 
larger leisure, will be exposed to 
greater temptation, and so have a 
tendency to deteriorate, others will 
acquire opportunities of improve- 
ment never before in_ their 
power. 

The wonder of the present day 
is that in certain respects progress 
is unprecedentedly rapid. Two 
generations ago the educational 
facilities offered to the humbler 
classes were very slender indeed. 
It is really quite recently that the 
tide has turned and the voice of 
public opinion has uttered its fiat, 
that for the lowest as well as the 
highest in the land nothing is 
more to be striven for than eman- 
cipation from ignorance. There 
are individuals yet alive who were 
brought up in the old creed that 
education is the ruin of a servant, 
persons that have never realised 
the fact of the modern advance of 
thought with regard to this ques- 
tion. In eras gone by it has oft- 
times taken five hundred years to 
develope so large an overthrow 
and reconstruction of ideas as is 
now brought about in half a cen- 
tury. In this fact there is cer- 
tainly great hope ; but changes so 
rapid are naturally accompanied 
by great disturbances and inver- 
sions of their own, as well as pro- 
ductive of difficulties in forming a 
judgment upon events as they are. 

ucation is a machine that mul- 
tiplies and sublimes its powers by 
going on. The chief danger is 
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lest it should be turned in a wrong 
direction. 

When people are raised to a 
cértain intellectual level, provided 
the opening of the faculties do not 
lead to a self-seeking restlessness, 
they find themselves in the midst 
of a multitude of friends of whose 
existence they were unaware before. 
Thinkers have thought for them, 
statesmen, reformers, philosophers 
have worked for them, poets have 
sung for them, and all are ready 
to meet them in a friendly way 
at their own fireside, or by their 
path, until the universe expands 
for them and nature opens out 
hidden stores to which before they 
were without the key. Waiting 
in the home of the poorest, waiting 
with their bright congenial mes- 
sages until called upon, may stand 
a circle of the most good-natured 
souls in the world. They are 
never tired of their host, and when 
he becomes tired of them they 
retire without a word, saving their 
sweetest whisper of enchantment. 
There is no noisy wrangling possi- 
ble with them. These friends were 
entirely out of the people’s reach 
in the old dark days. To-day can 
be found a working collier with a 
piano in his room, and a copy of 
Browning—his own purchases— 
upon his shelf. May he not 
balance the man that finds only 
opportunity for degradation from 
his new-found leisure? The one 
need of the working classes is to 
form a life cf their own, that shall 
not be an imitative one, but 
possess a recognised standard, a 
genuine and distinct esprit. 

With the best intentions, the 
leaders of the working classes, 
both those within and without 
their ranks, may make a great 
mistake about the employment of 
leisure. Feeling in themselves 
the boon that comes from the 
awakening of the intellect, they 
may be led to imagine that nothing 
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is wanted for progress but to intel- 
lectualise. Now as to the majority 
of the middle classes new or 
unfamiliar thought is for the most 
part a positive pain to the mind, 
so to many an uncultivated nature, 
perhaps to more than is supposed, 
thought of any kind is rather a 
strain and weariness than a recrea- 
tion. ‘Sir,’ said a workman who 
formed one of a science class to 
his teacher, ‘‘the truth is I have 
come direct from work, and feel 
more fit for the smoking-room 
than the class.” After only ten 
hours’ work, would more than one 
in ten of the superior middle 
classes be ready to turn for re- 
creation to intellectual pursuits ? 
Herein may we find the secret of 
the comparative want of success of 
the noble efforts that have resulted 
in reading-rooms, libraries, Me- 
chanics’ Institutes, science lectures, 
and the like. Who that is fond of 
study cannot recall how often he 
is too tired, or nervous, or dis- 
turbed, to turn to any serious 
reading, but takes refuge in the 
lightest novel he can find, content 
with very trash if it will but amuse 
for an hour. Now to a partially 
developed intellect there is no such 
harmless idle resort as this; with 
the semi-educated all reading is 
heavy reading ; brilliant paradoxes 
would be pernicious to a slowly 
moving brain; playful nonsense 
would have no light and mo- 
mentary charm, easily to be thrown 
off; trash would be trash, and bad 
in its effects. 

If the educated classes cannot 
find pleasure in intellectual pur- 
suits alone, but require something 
more than art and philosophy, 
poetry and music, and the higher 
walks of the mind, to make their 
hours of leisure hours of recrea- 
tion, can the factory operative be 
expected to find the be-all and 
end-all of leisure in a lecture-room. 
or Mechanics’ Institute? How now 
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do his fortunate superiors take 
their pleasure ? In balls, dinners, 
hunting, shooting, coursing, bet- 
ting, polo, croquet, billiards, cards, 
and the indulgence of other 
penchants too numerous to name, 
according to their tastes. The 
adventurous spirits, perhaps, are 
not content with all these tame 
delights of home, but seek excite- 
ment in facing elephants or tigers, 
in exploration, in speculative en- 
terprise, in war. If we take these 
tendencies into the corresponding 
lower plane, what do we find 
them? ‘The legitimate field of 
operation being denied, as in 
hunting and shooting, and the less 
cultured nature being less subject 
to control, these pursuits are coun- 
terparted in drinking bouts, sprees, 
brawls, fights, poaching, dog- 
fighting, dog-racing, pitch and 
toss, vacancy, mischief. 

The social life of the people in 
this country developes slowly. 
Perhaps when developed it may 
surpass the gentle German’s beer- 
garden, where the domestic circle 
forms itself round the father’s 
placid pipe, but at present its dis- 
position is uncertain. There is a 
restless element in British blood 
which requires a different kind of 
feeding from that suitable to the 
passion-varied calm of many a 
foreignrace. This restless element 
becomes a mighty vigour when 
well-dircted, but leaders after Mr. 
Carlyle’s heart, ready to take up 
this task of direction, are few. 

There is a great truth in the 
principle of homeopathy; not in 
its pilules being small, but in their 
being suitable to their occasion, 
according to law. And the law is 
that for irritation the remedy is 
irritation ; excitement finds its 
relief in a counter-excitant; fever 
is conquered by heat. 

The state of restlessness is one 
not unknown to the gentleman of 
intellect and culture; he gets tired 
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of his room, ‘so full of books,” 

complaining of them as of enemies— 

‘“‘ Whose serried ranks hold fast, 
forsooth, 

So many captive hours of youth, — 

The hours they thieve from day 

and night 

To make one’s cherished work come 

right, 

And leave it wrong for all their 

theft, 

Even as to-night my work was left ; 

Until I vowed that since my brain 

And eyes of dancing seemed so fain, 

My feet should have some dancing 

too.” 

In the mild little reading or 
lecture rooms, ministered after by 
a timid and undecided curate, well- 
meaning and genteel, what would 
be done with a workman who 
strolled in in this kind of mood? 
He would be regarded as most 
objectionable, and in most instances 
would be relegated to the vast 
crowd that have wandered out of 
the narrow way.’ What wonder if 
the institution where sleepy domi- 
noes or the Parish Magazine are, 
may be, the only pabulum, does 
not flourish as hoped ? 

There is an equal excitement in 
the good or the harmless as in the 
harmful, if only the right pilule 
can be found; and whoever will 
devote himself without prejudice 
or namby-pambyism to the study 
of exciting interests suitable to ail 
classes of men, will aid in the 
solution of a problem the dis- 
covery of which will lead to enor- 
mous practical good. One thing 
to be ena is thet pursuits to 


which associations may have given 
a bad name are not necessarily bad 


in themselves. There is no doubt 
many an honest workman whose 
‘‘Berserk” element would be satis- 
fied by no more fearful a plunge 
than into a game of skittles, in 
some place where he could relieve 
himself of the excitement of the 
game in a good healthy noise, and 
where the betting was limited to a 
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quarter of a glass of ale per game; 
or “Aunt Sally” might fix his 
vagabond blood with her charms; or 
the mock tourney, with the bag of 
sand hanging from the bar or pivot 
and ready to whirl round upon the 
tilter not alertly enough out of the 
way ; or single-stick practised with 
bare arms, and an understanding 
that a fencer’s temper is never lost, 
might equal in interest for both 
combatants and lookers on that 
which the rapier had for centuries. 
Deplorably low, and ‘“ physical,’ 
and unedifying these things might 
seem to many a lady district visitor, 
bent on the regeneration of her 
kind, but she might convert her 
brother first, who has just realised 
his ideal in a pony he is going to 
train for polo, or in a new breech- 
loader destined for great deeds. 

‘“ Why should the devil have all 
the good tunes?” was a question 
once asked by a singer of psalms, 
and his majesty has been made to 
disgorge in quantity since. Why 
should innocent enjoyments be 
tabooed because they are tainted 
with bad associations or with pre- 
judice ? and why should men who 
aremore boysthanmen be expected 
to comfort themselves like divines 
well stricken in years, or like ladies 
of more ladylike delicacy than 
womanly power? Those who are 
interested in the average working 
man of this country and will take 
the trouble to find out what will 
really interest him or stir him to 
some vigorous excitement, can, 
in these interests, lead him where 
they will. a § 

Why do political organisations 
lead away the workmantrom purely 
literary associations? Is it because 
his mind inclines to the examina- 
tion of general ideas and vast 
schemes of policy? Is it not 
rather because there is to be 
found in local politics a vivid 
controversial excitement, a strong 
party feeling? There might be 
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finer excitements than this, but 
the superfluous energy is better 
turned this way than into doctrinal 
bigotries and theologic squabbles. 

Ihe workman’s club is yet the 
subject of so many disputes that it 
may be considered to be in a great 
measure in abeyance. There are, 
it is true, a limited number of such 
institutions, of onekind or another, 
to be found in most large towns. 
The Working Men’s Club and 
Institute Union claims to be in alli- 
ance with about four hundred, com- 
prising over 100,000 members. 
But as a rule, the working classes 
are miserably provided for in this 
respect. Some institutes are 
tinctured with a little too much 
high ecclesiastical infusion for a 
body of men to feel themselves. 
quite free and at home there; 
others are inconvenient and un- 
comfortable little places, dark and 
dreary, where there seems no life, 
nothing to do, and no object to 
draw a man’s fancy to them. 

When a proper decision has been 
reached in this important matter, 
and those interested have learned 
to steer clear of the Scylla of the 
‘* weak-tea-and-good - behaviour ” 
ideal on the one hand, and of the 
Charybdis of the too rollicking 
‘* free-and-easy ”’ on the other, a 
great point will have been gained, 
and we may expect to see the 
reduction of the hours of labour 
prove itself a boon in an infinitely 
greater sense than at present, in 
aiding the social and intellectual 
intercourse and improvement of 
the people. 

After the pause that followed 
the Irishman’s ‘‘ Tread on the tail 
of my coat” period, and the relin- 
quishment of the Northern rustic’s 
view of the duty of a fair-day as 
expressed in the colloquy, ‘‘ Have 
you fought? No! “Well then, 


get you fought, andcome home,”— 
there is now a revival in such 
sports and pastimes as may be 
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fairly called manly. Gymnastics, 
volunteering, rifle-practice, _bi- 
cycling, cricket, have come into 
prominence, and must have re- 
deemed many a man from that 
vacancy which if nothing else 
come to fill it will seek refuge in 
liquor, quarrelling, or pitch and 
toss. 

In the theatre are great possi- 
bilities of interest and use, but 
the performers should be of the 
people, as with the Mormons, and 
should act in pieces relative to the 
life of the place. Here again the 
taint of immorality is only inci- 
dental and by no means inherent. 
Dramatic effect may be imitated 
in the very simplest forms, by a 
spectacular touch in a penny read- 
ing, nay, amere oddity of dress ; it 
being remembered that as super- 
stition is the religion of the un- 
educated, so low comedy, or very 
pronounced and _ melodramatic 
sentiment which the most rudi- 
mentary minds can appreciate, 
stands for the nearest approach 
that many can make towards 
literature and art, poetry and 
feeling. 

A man can go on with the de- 
tails of a mechanical business 
when too tired to use his brain for 
thought. There are in details of 
foods and economics of living, in 
small practical questions, matters 
of interest for many a working 
man as well as working woman, 
provided they be brought forward 
in a rude and homely way. A 
lecturer might amuse a roomful of 
rustics by a disquisition upon the 
comparative food-values of a pen- 
nyworth each of egg, apple, bread, 
cheese, bacon, beans, oatmeal, 
corngrits, ale, coffee, shell-fish, 
soup, onions, herrings, provided he 
really knew anything of his sub- 
ject, and could throw away a few 
poneenes of samples in their 

est state for eating. 


Again, the magic lantern and 
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the microscope open out endless. 
fields for ingenuity in the direction 
of interesting topics. If any use-: 
ful study is too small or vague for 
the uninstructed mind, let it be 
made large and real. Cleanliness 
might be much benefited by a few 
painted slides shéwing the flea 
gigantic; or an interesting and in- 
structive photograph would be that 
of a magnified section of the skin 
of a man who washed, and one 
who did not. 

Music has power over half a 
village, and dancing is one of the 
best of artistic exercises ; why have 
our old} fair-days degenerated, as. 
the organ-grinder has taken the 
place of the old fiddler? On the 
other hand, we have art schools, and 
classes for freehand drawing ; and 
the son of the poorest workman 
finds delight in them. 

But we miss the ancient games, 
—the rude sports of Old England, 
the laurel earning contests of 
ancient Greece. It has been well 
said that recreation is a religious 
duty ; our wealthy classes are not 
averse from many a childish play, 
ought our workmen to be expected 
to . solemn, serious beings, seek- 
ing only for intellectual life ? 

The nature of man is awakened 
by its interests; the poet himself 
could not rise out of prose save by 
a glow and excitement of the 
spirit which heightens his thought. 
With the body well trained and 
ordered, and the nerves rendered 
alert, and the senses quick, and the 
perceptions clear, as could be done 
by an enlightened and compre- 
hensive effort, in a direction not 
unlike that of Pestalozzi in the 
training of children, the flower of 
the English labouring classes 
might be restrained from drink- 
ing itself sodden, or stimulated 
out of that doing nothing which 
ends in stupidity. And with the 
constant stimulus that is com- 
ing into the very atmosphere of 
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modern life, the mind will be fully 
served, and will crave for itself 
when ready to absorb. The one 
thing to be remembered is that all 
are not alike, or to be doctored 
from one bottle of pilules. The 
education of the present day, with 
a little interesting reading in after 
life, is probably quite strain enough 
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for average mental faculties ; it is 
as much intellectual work as our 
princes and nobles of a few cen- 
turies ago could bear; but in 
directions other than that of the 
merely intellectual, there is much 
to be done and worked for before 
it can be said that the labourer’s 
leisure is properly filled. 


KENINGALE Coox. 


EPIGRAM.—Tue Saves. 


Caution to topers !—When you die, 
Then broken is ‘‘ the golden bowl!” 
What then ?...’twas body that got “dry!” 
Why, are you not ‘‘a thirsty soul?” 











THE EVIL EYE. 


Tue influence of this mysterious 
and malign power has at all times 
been as much dreaded in Ireland as 
it is in Egypt, Greece, or Italy at the 
pewes day. Everything young, 

eautiful, or perfect after its kind, 
and which naturally attracts atten- 
tion and admiration, is peculiarly 
liable to the fatal blight that fol- 
lows the glance of the Evil Eye. 
It is therefore an invariable habit 
amongst the peasantry never to 
praise anything without instantly 
adding, ‘‘God bless it ;”” for were 
this formula omitted, the worst 
consequences would befal the ob- 
ject praised. 

The superstition must be of 
great antiquity in Ireland, for 
Balor, the Fomorian giant and hero, 
is spoken of in an ancient manu- 
script as able to petrify his 
enemies by a glance; and how 
he became possessed of the power 
is thus narrated :— 

One day as the Druids were 
busy at their incantations, while 
boiling a magical spell or charm, 
young Balor passed by, and curious 
to see their work, looked in at an 
open window. At that moment 
the Druids happened to raise the 
lid of the cauldron, and the vapour, 
escaping, passed under one of 
Balor’s eyes, carrying with it all 
the venom of the incantation. 
This caused his brow to grow to 
such a size that it required four 
men to raise it whenever he wanted 
to exert the power of his venomed 
glance over his enemies. He was 
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slain at last in single combat, 
according to the ancient legend, 
at the great battle of Magh-Tura, 
(the plain of the Towers,) fought 
between the Firbolgs and the 
Tuatha-de-Danans for the posses- 
sion of Ireland several centuries 
before the Christian era; for 
before Balor’s brow could be 
lifted so that he could transfix his 
enemy and strike him dead with 
the terrible power of his glance, 
his adversary flung a stone with 
such violence that it went right 
through the Evil Eye and pierced 
the skull, and the mighty magician 
fell to rise no more. 


An interesting account of this 
battle, with a remarkable con- 
firmation of the legends respecting 
it still current in the district, is 
given by Sir William Wilde, in his 
work, ‘‘ Lough Corrib ; its Shores 
and Islands.” In the ancient manu- 
script it is recorded that a young 
hero having been slain while 
bravely defending his king, the 
Firbolg army erected a mound 
over him, each man carrying a 
stone, and the monument was 
henceforth known as the Carn-in- 
en-Fhir (the Cairn of the one man). 
Having examined the locality with 
a transcript of this manuscript in 
his hand, Sir William fixed on the 
particular mound, amongst the 
many stone tumuli scattered over 
the plain, which seemed to agree 
best with the description, and had 
it opened carefully under his own 
superintendence. 

A large flag-stone was first dis- 
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covered, laid horizontally ; then 
another beneath it, covering a 
small square chamber formed of 
stones, within which was a single 
urn of baked clay, graceful and 
delicate in form and ornamenta- 
tion, containing incinerated human 
bones, the remains, there can be 
no reason to doubt, of the Firbolg 
youth who was honoured for his 
loyalty by the erection over him 
of the Carn-in-en-Fhir on the 
historic plains of Mayo. 

After Balor, the only other 
ancient instance of the fatal effects 
of the malific Eye, is narrated 
of St. Silan, who had a poisonous 
hair in his eye-brow that killed 
whoever looked first on him in 
the morning. All persons, there- 
fore, who from long sickness, or 
sorrow, or the weariness that comes 
with years, were tired of life, used 
to try and come in the Saint’s way, 
that so their sufferings might be 
ended by a quick and easy death. 
But another Saint, the holy 
Molaise, hearing that St. Silan 
was coming to visit his church, 
resolved that no more deaths 
should happen by means of the 
poisoned hair. So he arose early 
in the morning before any one was 
up, and went forth alone to meet 
St. Silan; and when he saw him 
coming along the path, he went 
boldly up and plucked out the 
fatal hair from his eye-brow, but 
in so doing he himself was struck 
by the venom, and immediately 
after fell down dead. 

The power of the Evil Eye was 
recognised by the Brehon laws, 
and severe measures were or- 
dained against the users of the 
malign influence. ‘If a person 
is in the habit of injuring things 
through neglect, or of will, 
whether he has blessed, or whether 
he has not blessed, full penalty be 
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upon him, or restitution in kind.’ 
So ran the ancient law. 

The gift comes by nature and 
is born with one, though it may 
not be called into exercise unless 
circumstances arise to excite the 
power. Then it seems to act like 
a spirit of bitter and malicious 
envy that radiates a poisonous 
atmosphere which chills and 
blights everything within its reach. 
Without being superstitious every 
one has felt that there is sucha 
power and succumbed to its influ- 
ence in a helpless, passive way, as 
if all self-trust and self-reliant 
energy were utterly paralysed by 
its influence. 

Suspected persons are held in 
great dread by the peasantry, and 
they recognise them at once by 
certain signs. Men and women 
with dark lowering eyebrows are 
especially feared, and. the hand- 
some children are kept out of their 
path lest they might ce overlooked 
by them. 

Red hair is supposed to have a 
most malign influence, and it has 
even passed into a proverb :— 
‘Let not the eye of a red-haired 
woman rest on you.” 

Many persons are quite uncon- 
scious that their glance or frown 
has this evil power until some 
calamity results, and then they 
strive not to look at any one full 
in the face, but to avert their eyes 
when speaking, lest misfortune 
might fall upon the person ad- 
dressed.* 

The saving invocation, ‘‘ God 
bless it!” is universally used 
when praise is bestowed, to prevent 
danger, and should a child fall 
sick some one is immediately 
suspected of having omitted the 
usual phrase out of malice and ill- 
will.. Nothing is more dreaded 
by the peasantry than the full 


* There is a strange idea current in Europe at the present time that one of the 
most remarkable potentates new living has this fatal gift and power of the Evil Eye. 
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fixed, direct glance of one sus- 
pected of the Evil Eye, and should 
it fall upon them, or on any of 
their household, a terrible fear 
and trembling of heart takes pos- 
session of them, which often ends 
in sickness or sometimes even in 
death. 

Some years ago a woman living 
in Kerry declared that she was 
‘‘overlooked”” by the Evil Eye. 
She had no pleasure in her life and 
no comfurt, and she wasted away 
because of the fear that was on 
her, caused by the following sin- 
gular circumstance :—Every time 
that she happened to leave home 
alone, and that no one was within 
call, she was met by a woman 
totally unknown to her, who, fix- 
ing her eyes on her in silence, with 
a terrible expression, cast her to 
the ground and proceeded to beat 
and pinch her till she was nearly 
senseless ; after which her tor- 
mentor disappeared. 

Having experienced this treat- 
ment several times, the poor woman 
finally abstained altogether from 
leaving the house, unless protected 
by a servant or companion; and 
this precaution she observed for 
several years, during which time 
she never was molested. So at 
last she began to believe that the 
spell was broken, and that her 
strange enemy had departed for 
ever. 

In ecnsequence she grew less 
careful about the usual precaution, 
and one day stepped down alone 
to a little stream that ran by the 
house, to wash some clothes. 

Stooping down over her work, 
she never thought of any danger, 
and began to sing as she used to 
do in the light-hearted days before 
the spell was on her, when sud- 
denly a dark shadow fell across 
the water, and looking up, she 
beheld to her horror the strange 
woman on the opposite side of the 
little stream, with her terrible eyes 
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intently fixed on her, as hard and 
still as if she were of stone. 

Springing up wizh a scream of 
terror, she flung down her work, 
and ran towards the house ; but 
soon she heard footsteps behind 
her, and in an instant she was 
seized, thrown down to the ground, 
and her tormentor began to beat 
ler even worse than before, till she 
lost all consciousness ; and in this 
state she was found by her hus- 
band, lying on her face, and 
speechless. She was at once car-' 
ried to the house, and all the care 
that affection and rural skill could 
bestow were lavished on her, but 
in vain. She regained sufficient 
consciousness to tell them of the 
terrible encounter she had gone 
through, but died before the night 
had passed away. 

It was believed that the power 
of fascination by the glance, which 
is not necessarily an evil power 
like the Evil Eye, was possessed 
in a remarkable degree by learned 
and wise people, especially poets, 
so that they could make them- 
selves loved and followed by any 
girl they liked, simply by the 
influence of the glance. About 
the year 1790, a youg man resided 
in the county Limerick who had 
this power in a singular and 
unusual degree. He wasa clever, 
witty rhymer in the Irish lan- 
guage; and, probably, had the deep 
poet-eyes that characterise warm 
and passionate poet-natures—eyes 
that even without necromancy have 
been known to exercise a powerful 
magnetic influence over female 
minds. 

One day, while travelling far 
from home, he came upon a bright, 

leasant-looking farm-house, and 
eeling weary, he stopped and 
requested a drink of milk and 
leave to rest. The farmer’s 
daughter, a young, handsome 
girl, not liking to admit a stranger, 
as all the maids were churning, 
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and she was alone in the house, 
refused him admittance. 

The young poet fixed his eyes 
earnestly on her for some time in 
silence, then slowly turning round 
left the house, and walked towards 
a small grove of trees just opposite. 
There he stood for a few moments 
resting against a tree, and facing 
the house, as if to take one last 
vengeful or admiring glance, then 
went his way without once turning 
round. 

The young girl had been watch- 
ing him from the windows, and 
the moment he moved she passed 
out of the door like one in a dream, 
and followed him slowly, step by 
step, down theavenue. The maids 
grew alarmed, and called to her 
father, who ran out and shouted 
loudly for her to stop, but she 
never turned or seemed to heed. 
The young man, however, looked 
round, and seeing the whole family 
in pursuit quickened his pace, 
first glancing fixedly at the girl 
for a moment. Immediately she 
sprang towards him, and they 
were both almost out of sight, 
when one of the maids espied a 
piece of paper tied to a branch of 
the tree where the poet had rested. 

From curiosity she took it down, 
and the moment the knot was 
untied, the farmer’s daughter 
suddenly stopped, became quite 
still, and when her father came 
up she allowed him to lead her 
back to the house without resis- 
tance. 

When questioned she said that 
she felt herself drawn by aninvisible 
force to follow the young stranger 
wherever he might lead, and that 
she would have followed him 
through the world, for her life 
seemed to be bound up in his; she 
had no will to resist, and was con- 
‘scious of nothing else but his 
presence. Suddenly, however, the 
spell was broken, and then she 
heard her fathér’s voice, and knéw 
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how strangely she had acted. At 
the same time the power of the 
young man over her vanished, and 
the impulse to follow him was no 
longer in her heart. 

The paper, on being opened, was 
found to contain five mysterious 
words written in blood, and in 
this order :— 

Sator. 

Arepo. 

Tenet. 

Opera. 

Rotas. 
These letters are so arranged that 
read in any way, right to left, left 
to right, up or down, the same 
words are produced; and when 
written in blood with a pen made 
of an eagle’s feather, they form a 
charm which no woman (it is said) 
can resist; but the incredulous 
reader can easily test the truth of 
this assertion for himself. 

These popular stories are pro- 
vokingly incomplete, and one 
cannot help regretting that the 
romance of ‘‘The Poet and the 
Farmer’s Daughter” was not 
brought to a happy termination ; 
but the Irish tales are in general 
rather incoherent, more like re- 
membered fragments of ancient 
stories than a complete, well- 
organised, dramatic composition, 
with lights well placed, and a 
striking catastrophe. The opening 
is usually attractive, with the excit- 
ing formula, ‘‘ Once upon a time,” 
from which one always expects so 
much; and there is sure to be an 
old woman, weird and witch-like, 
capable of the most demoniacal 
actions, and a mysterious man who 
promises to be the unredeemed evil 
a. of the tale; but in the end 
they both turn out childishly ha:m- 
less, and their evil actions seldom 
go beyond stealing the neighbours’ 
butter, or abducting a pretty girl, 
which sins mere mortals would be 
quite equal to, even without the 
aid of “‘ the gods of the earth” and 
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their renowned leader, Finvarra, 
the King of the Fairies. The follow- 
ing tale, however, of a case of ab- 
duction by fairy power is well con- 
structed. The hero of the narrative 
has our sympathy and interest, and 
it ends happily, which is considered 
a great merit by the Irish, as they 
dislike a tale to which they cannot 
append, as an epilogue, the hearty 
and outspoken ‘‘ Thank God.” 


THE STOLEN BRIDE. 


About the year 1670 there was a 
fine young fellow living at a place 
called Querin in the County Clare. 
He was brave and strong and rich, 
for he had his own land and his 
own house, and not one to lord it 
over him. He was called the Kern 
of Querin. And many a time he 
would go out alone to shoot the 
wild fowl at night along the lonely 
strand, and sometimes cross over 
northward to the broad east strand, 
about two miles away, to find the 
wild geese. 

One cold frosty November Eve he 
was watching for them, crouched 
down behind the ruins of an old 
hut, when a loud splashing noise 
attracted his attention. ‘1t is the 
wild geese,” he thought,and raising 
his gun waited in deathlike silence 
the approach of his victims. 

But presently he saw a dark mass 
moving along the edge of the 
strand. And he knew there were 
no wild geese near him. So he 
watched and waited till the black 
mass came closer, and then he 
distinctly perceived four stout men 
carrying a bier on their shoulders, 
on which lay a corpse covered with 
a white cloth. For a few moments 
they laid it down, apparently to rest 
themselves, and the Kern instantly 
fired ; on which the four men ran 
away shrieking, and the corpse was 
left alone on the bier. Kern of 
Querin immediately sprang to the 
place, and lifting the cloth from the 
face of the corpse, beheld by the 
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freezing starlight the form of a 
beautiful young girl, apparently not 
dead but in a deep sleep, 

Gently he passed his hand over 
her face and raised her up, when 
she opened her eyes and looked 
around with wild wonder but spake 
never a word, though he tried to 
soothe and encourage her. Then, 
thinking it was dangerous for them 
to remain in that place, he raised 
her from the bier, and taking her 
hand led her away to his own 
house. They arrived safely but in 
silence. And for twelve months did 
she remain with the Kern, never 
tasting food or speaking word for 
all that time. 

When the next November Eve 
came round, he resolved to visit the 
east strand again, and watch from 
the same place, in the hope of 
meeting with some adventure that 
might throw light on the history 
of the beautiful girl. His way lay 
beside the old ruined fort called 
Lios na fullainge (the Fort of the 
Mantle), and as he passed, the 
sound of music and mirth fell on 
his ear. He stopped to catch the 
words of the voices, and had not 
waited long when he heard a man 
say in a low whisper— 

‘Where shall we go to-night to 
carry off a bride?” 

And a second voice answered— 

‘‘ Wherever we go I hope better 
luck will be ours than we had this 
day twelvemonths.” 

‘¢ Yes,” said a third; ‘‘on that 
night we carried off a rich prize, 
the fair daughter of O’Connor; 
but that clown, the Kern of 
Querin, broke our spell and took 
her from us. Yet Tittle pleasure 
has he had of his bride, for she 


. has neither eaten nor drunk nor 


uttered a word since she entered 
his house.” 

‘¢ And so she will remain,” said 
a fourth, ‘‘ until he makes her eat 
off her father’s table-cloth, which 
covered her as she lay on the bier, 
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and which is now thrown up over 
the top of her bed.” 

On hearing all this the Kern 
rushed home, and without waiting 
even for the morning, entered the 
young girl’s room, took down the 
table-cloth, spread it on the table, 
laid meat and drink thereon, and 
led her to it. ‘‘ Drink,” he said, 
‘that speech may come to you.” 
And she drank, and eat of the food, 
and then speech came. And she told 
the Kern her story—how she was 
to have been married to a young 
lord of her own country, and the 
wedding guests had all assembled, 
when she felt herself suddenly ill 
and swooned away, and never knew 
more of what had happened to her 
‘until the Kern had passed his hand 
over her face, by which she re- 
covered consciousness, but could 
neither eat nor speak, for a spell 
was on her and she was helpless. 

Then the Kern prepared a 
ehariot, and carried home the young 
girl to her father, who was like to 
die for joy when he beheld her. 
And the Kern grew mightily in 
O’Connor’s favour, so that at last 
he gave him his fair young daughter 
to wife ; and the wedded pair lived 
together happily for many long 
years after, and no evil befel them, 
but good followed all the work of 
their hands. 


This story of Kern of Querin 
still lingers in the faithful, vivid 
Trish memory, and is often told by 
the peasants of Clare when they 
gather round the fire on the awful 
festival of Samhain, or November 
Eve, when the dead walk, and the 
spirits of earth and air have power 
over mortals, whether for good or 
evil. 

The evil influence of the fairy 
glance does not kill, but it throws 
the object into a death-like trance, 
in which the real body is carried 
off to some fairy mansion, while a 
log of wood,or some ugly, deformed 
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creature is left in its place, clothed 
with the shadow of the stolen 
form. Young women remarkable 
for beauty, young men, and hand- 
some children, are the chief victims 
of the fairy stroke. The girls are 
wedded to fairy chiefs, and the 
young men to fairy queens; and 
if the mortal children do not turn 
out well they are sent back, and 
others carried off in their place. 
It is sometimes possible, by the 
spells of a powerful fairy-man, to 
bring back a living being from 
Fairy-land, but they are never 
quite the same after. They have 
always a spirit-look, especially if 
they have listened to the fairy 
music. For the fairy music is soft, 
and low, and plaintive, with a fatal 
charm for mortal ears. 

One day a gentleman entered a 
cabin in the county Clare, and saw 
a young girl of about 20 seated 
by the fire, chanting a melancholy 
song, without settled words or 
music; on inquiry he was told 
that she had onze heard the fairy 
harp, and those who hear it lose 
all memory of love or hate, and 
forget all things, and never more 
have any other sound in their ears 
save the soft music of the fairy 
harp, and when the spell is broken, 
they die. 

It is singular that the Irish 
national airs—plaintive, beautiful, 
and unutterably pathetic—should 
so perfectly express the spirit of 
the Céol-Sidhe (the fairy music), 
as it haunts the fancy of the 
people and mingles wiih all their 
traditions of the spirit world. 
Wild and capricious as the fairy 
nature, these delicate harmonies, 
with theirmystic, mournfulrhythm, 
seem to touch the deepest chords 
of feeling, or to fill the sunshine 
with laughter, according to the 
mood of the players; but, above 
all things, Irish music is the utter- 
ance of a divine sorrow ; not stormy 
or passionate, but like that of an 
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exiled spirit, yearning and wistful, 
vague and unresting; ever seeking 
the unattainable, ever shadowed, 
as it were, with memories of some 
lost gcod, or some dim foreboding 
of a coming fate—emotions that 
seem to find their truest expression 
in the sweet, sad, lingering wail 
of the pathetic minor in a genuine 
Irish air. There is a beautiful 
phrase in one of the ancient 
manuscripts descriptive of the 
wonderful power of Irish music 
over the sensitive human organi- 
sation :—‘‘ Wounded men _ were 
soothed when they heard it, and 
slept ; and women in travail forgot 
their pains.’ There are many 
legendsconcerning the subtlecharm 
of the fairy music and dance, when 
the mortal under their influence 
seems to move through the air with 
‘‘the naked, fleshless feet of the 
spirit,’ and is lulled by the ecstasy 
of the cadence into forgetfulness 
of all things, and sometimes into 
the sleep of death. 

The following story is from the 
Trish, as told by a native of one of 
the Western Isles, where the 
primitive superstitions have still 
all the freshness of young life. 


THE FAIRY DANCE. 

A Lxecenp or Suarx Isianp. 

One evening late in November, 
which is the month when spirits 
have most power over all things, 
as the prettiest girl in all the 
island was going to the well for 
water, her foot slipped and she fell. 
It was an unlucky omen, and when 
she got up and looked round it 
seemed to her as if she were in 
a strange place, and all around 
her was changed as if by enchant- 
ment. But at some distance she 
saw a great crowd gathered round 
a blazing fire, and she was drawn 
slowly on towards them, till at 
last she stood in the very midst of 
the people; but they kept silence, 
looking fixedly at her; and she 
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was afraid, and tried to turn and 
leave them, but she could not. Then 
a beautiful youth, like a prince, 
with a red sash, and a golden 
band on his leng yellow hair, came 
up and asked her to dance. 

“‘It is a foolish thing of you, 
sir, to ask me to dance,” she said, 
‘* when there is no music.” 

Then he lifted his hand and 
made a sign to the people, and 
instantly the sweetest music 
sounded near her and around 
her, and the young man took her 
hand, and they danced and danced 
till the moon and the stars went 
down, but she seemed like one 
floating on the air, and she forgot 
everything in the world except the 
dancing, and the sweet low music, 
and her beautiful partner. 

At last the dancing ceased, and 
her partner thanked her, and 
invited her to supper with the 
company. Thenshe saw an open- 
ing in the ground, and a flight of 
steps, and the young man, who 
seemed to be the king amongst 
them all, led her down, followed 
by the whole company. At the 
end of the stairs they came upon 
a large hall, all bright and beau- 
tiful with gold and silver and 
lights; and the table was covered 
with everything good to eat, and 
wine was poured out in golden 
cups for them to drink. When 
she sat down they all pressed her 
to eat the food and to drink the 
wine ; and as she was weary after 
the dancing, she took the golden 
cup the prince handed to her, and 
raised it to her lips to drink. 
Just then, a man passed close to 
her, and whispered— 

‘‘Kat no food, and drink no 
wine, or you will never reach your 
home again.”’ 

So she laid down the cup, and 
refused to drink. On this they 
were angry, and a great noise 
arose, and a fierce, dark man 
stood up, and said— 
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“Whoever comes to us must 
drink with us.” 

And he seized her arm, and held 
the wine to her lips, so that she 
almost died of fright. But at that 
moment a red-haired man came up, 
and he took her by the hand and 
led her out. 

“You are safe for this time,’’ 
he said. ‘Take this herb, ard 
hold it in your hand till you reach 
home, and no one can harm you.” 
And he gave her a branch of a 
plant called the Athair-Luss (the 
ground ivy). 

This she took, and fled away 
along the sward in the dark night ; 
but all the time she heard foot- 
steps behind her in pursuit. At 
last she reached home and barred 
the door, and went to bed, when 
a great clamour arose outside, and 
voices were heard crying to her— 

“‘The power we had over you is 
gone through the magic of the 
herb; but wait—when you dance 
again to the music on the hill, you 
will stay with us for evermore, 
and none shall hinder.” 

However, she kept the magic 
branch safely, and the fairies 
never troubled her more; but it 
was long and long before the 
cound of the fairy music left her 
ears which she had danced to that 
November night on the hill side 
with her fairy lover.* 


The ‘‘Red-haired Man” al- 
though he is considered very un- 
_ lucky in actual life, yet generally 
acts in the fairy world as the 
benevolent Deus ex Machina, that 
saves and helps and rescues the 
unhappy mortal, who himself is 
quite helpless under the fairy 
spells. 

There was a man in Shark 
Island who used to cross over to 
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Boffin ¢ to buy tobacco, but when 
the weather was too rough for the 
boat his ill temper was as bad as 
the weather, and he used to beat 
his wife, and fling all the things 
about, so that no one could stand 
before him. One day a man came 
to him. 

“ What will you give meif I go 
over to Boffin,” said he, “and 
bring you the tobacco ?” 

‘“‘T will give you nothing,” said 
the other. ‘‘ Whatever way you 
go I can go also.” 

“Then come with me to the 
shore,’’ said the first man, ‘“‘ and 
T’ll shew you how to get across; 
but as only one can go, you must 
go alone.” 

And as they went down to the 
sea they saw a great company of 
horsemen and ladies gallopping 
along with music and laughter. 

‘‘ Spring up now on a horse and 
you will get across,” said the first 
man. 

So the other sprang up as he was 
told, and in an instant they all 
jumped right across the sea and 
landed at Boffin. Then he ran to 
buy the tobacco and was back 
again in a minute, and found all 
the same company by the sea 
shore. He sprang again upon a 
horse and they all jumped right 
into the sea, but suddenly stopped 
midway between the two islands, 
where there was a great rock, and 
beyond this they could not force 
the horses to move. Then there 
was great disquietude amongst 
them, and they called a council. 

‘“‘ There is a mortal amongst us,’” 
they said. ‘ Let us drown him.” 

And they carried the man up to 
the top of the rock and cast him 
down; and when he rose to the 
surface again they caught him by 
the hair, and cried— 


*In Ancient Egypt the ivy was sacred to Osiris, and a safeguard against evil. 
+ The correct names for these islands are Innis-Erk (the Island of St. Erk), and 
Innis-bo-finn (the Island of the White Cow). 
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“Drown him! Drown him ! We 
have the power over life and 
death ; he must be drowned.” 

And they were going to cast 
him down a second time, when a 
red-haired man pleaded for him, 
and carried him off with a strong 
hand safe to shore. 

‘‘Now,”’ said he, ‘‘ you are safe, 
but mind, the spirits are watching 
you, and if ever again you beat 
your poor good wife, and knock 
about the things at home just to 
torment her out of her life, you 
will die upon that rock as sure as 
fate.” And he vanished. So from 
that time forth the man was as 
meek as a mouse, for he was afraid; 
and whenever he went by the rock 
in his boat he always stopped a 
minute, and said a little prayer for 
his wife, with a ‘‘ God bless her.’ 
And this kept away the evil, and 
they both lived together happily 
ever after to a great old age. 

This is but arudetale. Yet the 
moral is good, and the threat of 
retributive justice shews a laudable 
spirit of indignation on the part 
of the fairy race against the 
tyranny of man over the weaker 
vessel. 

An ethical purpose is not often 
to be detected in the Irish legends ; 
but the following tale combines 
an inner meaning with the inci- 
dents, in a profound and re- 
markable manner. The idea that 
underlies the story is very subtle 
and tragic; Calderon or Goethe 
might have founded a drama on 
it; and Browning’s genius would 
find a fitting subject in this con- 
trast between the pride of the 
audacious, self-reliant sceptic in 
the hour of his triumph, and the 
moral agony that precedes his 
punishment and death. 


THE PRIEST’S SOUL. 
In former days there were great 
schools in Ireland where every sort 
of learning was taught tc the 
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people, and even the poorest had. 
more knowledge at that time than 
many a gentleman has now. But 
as to the priests, their learning 
was above all, so that the fame- 
of Ireland went over the whole 
world, and many kings from 
foreign lands used to send their 
sons all the way to Ireland to be: 
brought up in the Irish schools. 

Now, at this time there was a 
little boy learning at one of them 
who was a wonder to every one for: 
his cleverness. His parents were 
only labouring people, and of 
course very poor; but young as- 
he was, and poor as he was, no 
king’s or lord’s son could come 
up to him in learning. Even the: 
masters were put to shame; for 
when they were trying to teach 
him he would tell them something 
they never heard of before, and 
shew them their ignorance. One 
of his great triumphs was in argu- 
ment; and he would go on till he 
proved to you that black was white, 
and then when you gave in, for no 
one could beat him in talk, he 
would turn round and shew you 
that white was black, or may be 
that there was no colour at ail in 
the world. When he grew up his- 
poor father and mother were so 
proud of him that they resolved to 
make him a priest, which they did 
at last, though they nearly starved 
themselves to get the money. 
Well, such another learned man 
was not in Ireland, and he was as 
great in argument as ever, so that 
no one could stand before him. 
Even the Bishops tried to talk to 
him, but he shewed them at once 
they knew nothing at all. 

Now there were no school- 
masters in those times, but it was 
the priests taught the people; and 
as this man was the cleverest in 
Treland all the foreign kings sent 
their sons to him as long as he 
had house-room to give them. So 
he grew very proud, and began to- 
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forget how low he had been, and 
worst of all, even to forget God, 
who had made him what he was. 
And the pride of arguing got hold 
of him, so that from one thing to 
another he went on to prove that 
there was no Purgatory, and then 
no Hell, and then no Heaven, and 
then no God; and at last that men 
had no souls, but were no more 
than a dog or a cow, and when 
they died there was an end of 
them. ‘‘ Who ever saw a soul?” 
he would say. ‘‘If you can shew 
me one, I will believe.” No one 
could make any answer to this; 
and at last they all came to believe 
that as there was no other world, 
every one might do what they 
liked in this; the priest setting 
the example, fcr he took a beau- 
tiful young gi:l to wife. But as 
no priest or bishop in the whole 
land could be got to marry them, 
he was obliged to read the service 
over for himself. It was a great 
scandal, yet no one dared to say a 
word, for all the kings’ sons were 
on his side, and would have 
slaughtered any one who tried to 
prevent his wicked goings-on. 
Poor boys! they all believed in 
him, and thought every word he 
said was the truth. In this way 
his notions began to spread about, 
and the whole world was going to 
the bad, when one night an angel 
came down from Heaven, and told 
the priest he had but twenty-four 
hours to live. He began to 
_ ‘tremble, and asked for a little 
more time. 

But the angel was stiff, and told 
him that could not be. 

‘What do you want time for, 
“you sinner?” he asked. 

“‘ Oh, sir, have pity on my poor 
soul!’ urged the priest. 

“Oh, ho! You have a soul, 
then,” said the angel. ‘“‘ Pray, 
how did you find that out?” 

“It has been fluttering in me 
eversince you appeared,” answered 
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the priest. ‘‘ What a fool I was 
not to think of it before.” 

‘‘ A fool indeed,” said the angel. 
‘‘What good was all your learning, 
when it could not tell you that you 
had a soul ?” 

‘* Ah, my lord,” said the priest, 
“if I am to die, tell me how soon 
I may be in Heaven ? ” 

‘‘Never,” replied the angel. 
“You denied there was a Heaven.” 

“Then, my lord, may I go to 
Purgatory ?” 

‘‘You denied Purgatory also ; 
you must go straight to Hell,’’ said 
the angel. 

‘But, my lord, I denied Hell 
also,’’? answered the priest, ‘‘so 
you can’t send me there either.” 

The angel was a little puzzled. 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘I’ll tell you 
what I can do for you. You may 
either live now on earth for 100 
years enjoying every pleasure, and 
then be cast into Hell for ever ; or 
you may die in twenty-four hours 
in the most horrible torments, and 
pass through Purgatory, there to 
remain till the Day of Judgment, 
if only you can find some one 
person that believes, and through 
his belief mercy will be vouchsafed 
to you and your soul will be 
saved.” 

The priest did not take five 
minutes to make up his mind. 

‘‘T will have death in the twenty- 
four hours,” he said, ‘‘so that my 
soul may be saved at last.” 

On this the angel gave him di- 
rections as to what he was to do, 
and left him. 

Then, immediately, the priest 
entered the large room where all 
his scholars and the kings’ sons 
were seated, and called out to 
them— 

‘‘Now, tell me the truth, and 
let none fear to contradict me. 
Tell me what is your belief. Have 
men souls ?”’ 

‘‘Master,” they answered, ‘‘once 
we believed that men had souls; 
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but, thanks to your teaching, we 
believe so no longer. There is no 
Hell, and no Heaven, and no Ged. 
This is our belief, for it is thus 
you taught us.” 

Then the priest grew pale with 
fear and he cried out—‘ Listen! I 
taught youalie. There is a God, 
and man has an immortal soul. I 
believe now all I denied before.” 

But the shouts of laughter that 
rose up drowned the priest’s voice, 
for they thought he was only try- 
ing them for argument. 

‘* Prove it, Master,” they cried, 
‘‘ prove it. Who has ever seen 
God? Who has ever seen the 
soul ?”” 

And the room was stirred with 
their laughter. 

The priest stood up to answer 
them, but no word could he utter; 
all his eloquence, all his powers of 
arguinent had gone from him, and 
he could do nothing but wring his 
hands and cry out— 

‘“‘There is a God! there is a 
God! Lord have mercy on my 
soul !”’ 

And they all began to mock him, 
and repeat his own words that he 
had taught them— 

‘‘Shew him to us; shew us your 
God.” 

And he fled from them groaning 
with agony, for he saw that none 
believed, and how then could his 
soul be saved ? 

But he thought next of his wife. 

‘“‘She will believe,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ Women never give up 
God.” ; 

And he went to her; but she 
told him that she believed only 
what he taught her, and that a 
good wife should believe in her 
husband first, and before and 
above all things in heaven or 
earth. 

__ Then despair came on him, and 
herushed from the house and began 
to ask everyone he met if they 
believed. But the same answer 
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camefrom one and. all—‘ We be- 
lieve only what you have taught 
us,” for his doctrines had spread far 
and wide through the county. 

Then he grew half mad with 
fear, for the hours were passing. 
And he flung himself down on the 
ground in a lonesome spot, and 
wept and groaned in terror, for 
the time was coming fast when he 
must die. 

Just then a little child came by. 


“God save you kindly,” said 
the child to him. : 
The priest started up. ‘Child, 


do you believe in God?” he 
asked. 

‘“‘T have come from a far country 
to learn about Him,” said the 
child. ‘‘ Will your honour direct 
me to the best school that they 
have in these parts?” 

‘The best school and the best 
teacher is close by,’’ said the priest, 
and he named himself. 

‘Oh, not to that man,”’ answered 
the child, ‘‘for I am told he denies 
God, and Heaven, and Hell, and 
even that man has a soul, because 
we can’t see it; but I would soon 
put him down.” 

The priest looked at him earn- 
estly. 

“ How ?” he inquired. 

“Why,” said the child, “I 
would ask him if he believed he 
had life to shew me his life.” 

‘But he could not do that, my 
child,” said the priest. ‘‘ Life can- 
not be seen; we have it, but it is 
invisible.” 

“Then if we have life, though 
we cannot see it, we may also have 
a soul, though it is invisible,” 
answered the child. 

When the priest heard him 
speak these words he fell down 
on his knees before him, weepin 
for joy, for now he knew his so 
was safe; he had met at last one 
that believed. And he told the 
child his whole story: all his 
wickedness, and pride, and blas- 
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phemy against the great God; 
and how the angel had come to 
him and told him of the only way 
in which he could be saved, 
through the faith and prayers of 
some one that believed. 

‘Now then,” he said to the 
child, ‘‘ take this penknife and 
strike it into my breast, and go on 
stabbing the flesh until you see the 

aleness of death on my face. 

hen watch—for a living thing 
will soar up from my body as I 
die, and you will then know that 
my soulhas ascended to the pre- 
sence of God. And when you see 
this thing, make haste and run to 
my school and call on all my 
scholars to come and see that the 
soul of their master has left the 
body, and that all he taught them 
was a lie, for that there is a God 
who punishes sin, and a Heaven 
and a Hell, and that man has an 
immortal soul, destined for eternal 
happiness or misery.” 

“TI will pray,” said the child, 
“to have courage to do this 
work.” 

And he kneeled down and 
prayed. Then when he rose up he 
took the penknife and struck it 
into the priest’s heart, and struck 
and struck again till all the flesh 
was lacerated ; but still the priest 
lived though the agony was 
horrible, for he could not die until 
the twenty-four hours had expired. 
At last the agony seemed to 
cease, and the stillness of death 
settled on his face. Then the 
child, who was watching, saw a 
beautiful living creature, with four 
snow white wings, mount from the 
dead man’s body into the air and 
go fluttering round his head. 

So he ran to bring the scholars ; 
and when they saw it they all knew 
it was the soul of their master, and 
they watched with wonder and 
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awe until it passed from sight into 
the clouds. 

And this was the first butterfly 
that was ever seen in Ireland; and 
now all men know that the butter- 
flies are the souls of the dead 
waiting for the moment when they 
may enter Purgatory, and so pass 
through torture to purification and 
peace. 

But the schools of Ireland were 
quite deserted after that time, for 
people said, What is the use of 
going so far to learn when the 
wisest man in all Ireland did not 
know if he had a soul till he was 
near losing it ; and was only saved 
at last through the simple belief 
of a little child? 


The allusion in this clever tale 
to the ancient Irish schools is based 
on historical fact. From the 
seventh to the tenth century Ire- 
land was the centre of learning. 
The great Alfred of England was 
a student at one of the famous 
Irish seminaries, along with other 
royal and noble youths, and there 
formed a life-long friendship 
with the learned Adamnan, who 
often afterwards was a welcome 
guest at the Court of King 
Alfred. Other eminent Irishmen 
are known to history as_ the 
teachers and evangelisers of Eu- 
rope. Alcuin, the Irish monk, 
became the friend and secretary 
of Charlemagne, and founded, at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, the first Grammar 
School in the Imperial dominions. 
And the celebrated Clemens and 
Albinus, two Irishmen of distin- 
guished ability aud learning, aided 
the Emperor not only in educating 
the people, but also to found a 
school for the nobles within his 
own palace. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Tue obscure and dangerous subject 
which has received the inappro- 
priate name of Spiritualism is one 
that is approached by cautious 
thinkers with confessed reluctance. 
According to the positive state- 
ments of its most zealous advocates 
the inquiry is surrounded with a 
cloud of doubt. But the assertion 
of its most hostile assailants, that 
the whole case is one of imposture 
and delusion, even if it were proved, 
neither diminishes the gravity of 
the inquiry nor sheds much light 
on some of its most remarkable 
features. We have now before us 
two books which profess to discuss 
the subject with something ap- 
proaching scientific impartiality. 
They represent extreme views, 
taken from diametrically opposite 
stand points. One is the work, or 
at least bears the name of a 
man who proclaims himself to be 
‘‘ the exponent of a cause counting 
its adherents by millions in both 
the old world and the new.” He 
describes himself ‘as the servant 
of a power outside of, and uncom- 
prehended by, myself.” Of all 
forms and phases of the occult 
influences in question, Mr. Home 
regards himself as a witness or an 
exemplar. Dr. Carpenter, on the 
contrary, rich in such knowledge 
of the compound structure of man 
as can be acquired by the anato- 
mist, and, to a certain extent, by 
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the physiologist, has never wit- 
nessed any abnormal phenomena 
for which he thinks the explana- 
tion of either self-delusion — or 
imposture insufficient. Each writer, 
moreover, shares the grave literary 
defect of offering to the public his 
own particular views in the guise, 
and in the place, of veritable 
statements of fact. In a book 
which, as tending to throw the 
gravest doubts on the honesty of 
almost all advocates of Spiritua- 
lism, demanded the most careful 
and exact statements, Mr. Home 
gives the testimony of Mr. y 
Mr. , Mr. A , Mrs. 
H , ‘the medium who bears 
a principal part in the ensuing 
history,” and the like. He refers 
to ‘‘the various cases I might lay 
before the reader,” but adds in a 
note ‘they are omitted un account 
of their tragic nature.” While 
insisting on the importance of test 
and proof with regard to the state- 
ments of other writers, he omits to 
give, in any case, the slightest clue 
by which the reader may verify or 
control his own assertions. In a 
book of such high pretensions, 
and which has called forth such 
very natural condemnations from 
Mr. Home’s_ former friends, 
this vagueness of statement abso- 
lutely courts contempt. On the 
other hand, Dr. Carpenter has 
shewn himself to be equally unre- 
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liable, as far as regards giving any 
proof of that patient and impartial 
control of the authenticity of 
statements which the public has 
the right to expect of a serious 
writer. Before the simple and 
plaintive statement of Mrs. Jencken 
(formerly Catherine Fox), in the 
Athenaum of 9th June, 1877, he 
can only plead that his re-assertion 
of a long exploded scandal was 
taken from a source which can not 
be regarded as one on which 
a man of science should have 
relied for his cardinal facts. And 
instead of that complete apology 
which the case demanded, and 
in consideration of the graceful 
rendering of which the error might 
have been, although not retrieved, 

ardoned, he attempts to retreat 
= giving imaginary explanations 
of sounds which he did not hear, 
which those who have heard them 
know to be entirely absurd. 

As matter of scientific analysis, 
therefore, it is not to be expected 
that the perusal of either of the 
polemical works we have named 
will repay any great expenditure 
of time. But there is amethod by 
which, vague and shadowy as are 
their arguments, each of these books 
may be made use of as a valuable 
contribution to the real investiga- 
tion of the subject. This method 
is the comparative method. If we 
find certain admissions, of great 
comprehensiveness, common to the 
arguments of twosuch unhesitating 
opponents, we can hardly err in 
accepting them as true, or at the 
least in examining them with a 
favourable disposition so to accept 
them. It will be seen that such 
common admissions do exist, and 
that they are such as to cover no 
small part of the whole field of 
inquiry. 

The first 176 pages of Mr. 
Home’s volume may be described 
as a rhapsodical abstract of Mr. 
Howitt’s voluminous compilation, 
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the ‘‘ History of the Supernatural.’” 
The motive of each is the same. 
It is the idea that in all human 
history the men and women whose 
names are recorded as moving 
actors were more orless unconscious 
puppets of disembodied, invisible 
spirits; and that those whose 
names shine the brightest in the 
roll are those who were most fully 
aware of their relationship to these 
controlling powers. But while Mr. 
Howitt, though quoting very often 
at second or third hand, affords in 
his notes indications by means of 
which the reader can seek the 
authorities relied on, and see how 
much is history and how much is 
Mr. Howitt’s explanation of its 
course, Mr. Home carefully avoids, 
in this as in all the rest of 
his book, every hint which could 
lead to the verification or the cor- 
rection of any of his statements. All 
must be taken as he chooses to 
give it. It is very difficult to 
understand to what class of readers 
this portion of the work is ad- 
dressed. Wholly ignorant and 
uncultivated persons, who never 
read any other book, may perhaps 
accept it as true on the ground 
that it is in print. Persons who 
have studied Mr. Howitt with 
delight, and who agree in toto 
with him or with Mr. Home, may 
take pleasure in refreshing their 
minds by a summary of the case 
made out according to their views. 
But to no other class of persons 
can writing of the kind be accept- 
able. To none, as far as we 
can see, can it be useful. It is so 
much printed matter added to the 
contents of the book, the sole 
effect of which is to demonstrate 
how totally incapable the author 
must be of forming any clear idea 
of either evidence or argument. 
When assertion is made to stand 
for both, reason is entirely left out 
of sight. 

At the same time this rambling 
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monologue has the merit of a 
central idea. Mr. Howitt and Mr. 
Home have a theory of history ; 
and however vague, unsupported, 
and exaggerated that theory may 
be, there is no denying that it is 
one on which (if it were reduced 
within the limits of sanity) it is 
possible to co-ordinate, and to 
some extent to explain, the facts. 
Certain groups of the most salient 
of these facts are also cited by Dr. 
Carpenter. We may thus be justi- 
fied in admitting that the abnormal 
circumstances which historic docu- 
ments testify as having occurred at 
the tomb of the Abbé Paris, to 
take one group, did so occur. So 
far as these facts are attested, 
they are only conceivable as 
grouped round the central idea of 
the special and unusual exercise of 
some hidden force, or invisible 
power. When we are told by Dr. 
Carpenter that they are only delu- 
sions due to the developments of 
the ‘‘ dominant idea”—that they 
never really did, because they 
never could, occur, and that none 
of the witnesses are reliable 
because the facts they narrate are 
unusual and not at all in harmony 
with Dr. Carpenter’s opinions, or 
even with his personal experience, 
—we are forced ta repeat the words 
of a man of real and high eminence, 
the late Professor de Morgen :— 
‘‘ The Spiritualists, beyond adoubt, 
are in the path that has led to all 
advancement in physical science ; 
their opponents are the represen- 
tatives of those who have striven 
against progress.” ‘The deluded 
spirit-rappers are on the right 
track; they have the spirit and the 
method of the grand times when 
those paths were cut through the 
uncleared forest in which it is now 
the daily routine to walk. What 
was that spirit? It was the spirit 
of universal examination, wholly 
unchecked by fear of being detected 
in the investigation of nonsense.” 
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Not that these pithy words can be 
applied to vague writings such as 
that of Mr. Home; but that under 
any circumstances, the mere pre- 
sentation of a conceivable hypo- 
thesis is a great advance as com- 
pared to the helpless reference of 
any obscure phenomena to the 
spirit of lies. 

As an illustration of the feeble- 
ness of the argument of Dr. 
Carpenter we may refer to a case 
of undoubted delusion, which has. 
often been re-produced in seasons 
of epidemic disease. It seems to 
be almost an inseparable accompa- 
niment of such disease. Even 
in the mildest form, that of 
the outbreak of a slight dis- 
temper in a public school, it has. 
not failed to make its appearance 
within our own knowledge, and no 
doubt within that of most school 
boys. It isthe idea that the evil is 
the result of poison, or of the sur- 
reptitious administration of drugs. 
whether with good or with evil 
intent. In the case of plague, it 
has usually been the Jews, or some 
class of heretics, who have poi- 
soned the wells. In the school, it 
was the housekeeper, who wanted 
to give the boys a good dose to 
send them home in right order for 
the holidays. In all these cases, 
the attribution is pure, unmiti- 
gated delusion. But it is not 
what Dr. Carpenter’s theory 
requires—delusion without a basis 
or origin. It is hasty and imper- 
fect reasoning, but it is based on 
facts. The facts are ill collated, but 
they exist. The first of them is 
the presence of the evil, and that 
in an intense degree that makes 
men wild with panic. The 
second is the absolute ignorance of 
the public as to the cause of the 
evil. The third is the partial and 
imperfect knowledge that such 
and such drugs cause similar 
phenomena, and that acquaintance 
with the powers of such drugs is 
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ssessed by certain men—doctors, 

ews, sorcerers, or what not. 
And then comes the erroneous 
inference that these men have so 
acted in the case in question, and 
that here is a solution of the 
mystery. Itis a barbarous, panic- 
stricken reasoning ; but it explains 
the dominant idea—the origination 
of which, in the view taken by 
Dr. Carpenter, is entirely un- 
explained. 

In fact, if we accept Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s view, and come at once to 
its logical sequence, not only shall 
we be obliged to admit that reli- 
gion, in any systematic form, is 
untrue, but we must further hold 
it to be inexplicable. The domi- 
nance of the religious idea is a phe- 
nomenen of universal occurrence, 
for which no cause can, on this 
theory, be assigned. For by reli- 
gion, apart from any etymological 
quibble on the word, is implied 
the acceptance of those dominant 
ideas which are described in the 
work before us as delusions. The 
central idea of what may be called 
natural, or truly catholic religion, 
is the immortality of thesoul. To 
this, in case of the chief forms of 
national or tribal religions, has 
been added the belief in supreme 
invisible power, and in the occur- 
rence of communications made by 
that power to man. Such is the 
meaning of the word Revelation. 
It can not be too distinctly stated 
that the central idea of modern 
Spiritualism is the central idea of 
all revealed religion. It is the 
belief in the possibility, and in the 
fact, of direct communication be- 
tween man and the invisible world. 
There may be a difference of ex- 
traordinary width between belief 
in the communications said to be 
made to Mr. Home to Mr. Eddy, 
or to Kardec, and those claimed 
for Xavier, for Swedenborg, or for 
Joan of Arc; to say nothing of 
more august names of earlier 
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date. But the difference is one of 
degree, not of kind. The question 
is one of evidence. We may be- 
lieve in the supernatural claims of 
the Apostle of the Indies and of 
Japan, and refuse those of Ema- 
nuel Swedenborg ; but no one who 
admits the truth of the first can 
deny the possibility of the second. 
All that he can say is that he is 
convinced by the evidence in one 
case, and not by that in the other. 
In that case the question is treated 
on its true plane, as matter of 
evidence and of proof. But if 
it be not only a mockery and 
a delusion to hold that an angel 
or spirit has spoken to or by 
Mr. Home, or St. Francis Xavier, 
but if, further, such a com- 
munication be out of the cater 
gory of possibility, the religions of 
the world are built on sand. Dr. 
Carpenter’s theory would sweep 
every form of temple, of church, 
and of tomb from the face of the 
earth. It would destroy the ulti- 
mate sanction of all human creed. 
It would inscribe on the first pages 
of the education of mankind, ‘‘Let 
us eat and drink—for to-morrow 
we die.” Hope and fear of what 
follows death are alike without 
ground if no voice from the invisi- 
ble world has ever whispered to 
man—* We shall not all sleep, but 
we shall all be changed.” 

It is remarkable, however, to 
find to how great an extent two 
men who regard the same subject 
from opposite poles are in accord 
asto facts. In the first place, it 
is the belief both of Mr. Home 
and of Dr. Carpenter that the 
phase of real or imaginary rela- 
tionship to the invisible world 
which has attained such propor- 
tions since 1848, is identical in its 
intimate nature with former waves 
of the same influence, which have 
been variously designated as Reve- 
lation, necromancy, sorcery, witch- 


craft, and the like. All these, 
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according to one author, are 
normal developments of a natural, 
though obscure relationship; ac- 
cording to the other, they are 
epidemic and unexplained delu- 
‘sions. Dropping thespecial opinion 
held by each writer of the intimate 
character of some of the pheno- 
mena, both agree as to their 
general identity. This is one step 
in advance. A second ground of 
accordance is to be found in the 
admission of the unreliability, and 
of the absence of any certain test 
as to the origin and nature, of the 
communications made, on the as- 
sumption that such origin is alto- 
gether external to the human 
persons affected by, or aiding to 
produce, them. Thirdly, both 
writers agree as to the extreme 
= of the practice, under any 
ut the most scrupulously guarded 
conditions, of seeking intercourse 
with the invisible world. And, as 
regards both the liability to delu- 
sion and the danger to mental 
health, both writers agree that a 
prodigious mass of imposture 
accompanies, veils, and confuses 
such of the phenomena as are of a 
nature to demand the attention of 
a cee educated and com- 
petently endowed experimenter. 
We have said that a cardinal 
point on which the admissions of 
Mr. Home confirm the statements 
of Dr. Carpenter is the unre- 
liability of the communications 
received, or thought to be received, 
through mediums. The question 
of reliability is ordinarily con- 
founded with that of reality. No 
two things are more distinct. 
Thus, if it be possible that an 
invisible being can make a com- 
munication, say to Mr. Home, that 
communication may be either true 
or false in its purport. Its origin 
is unknown. No rational means 
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has been suggested of testing it. 
This has been the case as long as 
any records of similar beliefs can 
be traced. In the Pentateuch, 
where the rules for testing the 
truth of a claim to the prophetic 
= are laid down, the possi- 

ility of deceit, even under these 
tests, is admitted by the final in- 
junction, that, whatever sign the 
prophet gave, he was to be put to 
death if he counselled alteration 
in the observance of the Law. 
The Church of Rome, which 
attaches a literal truth to a well- 
known passage of the New Testa- 
ment,* has always admitted that 
the same difficulty which is illus- 
trated by thet vision of Micaiah, 
the Son of Imla, and by the 
counsels of Paul,t has been ever 
present to her clergy. Claiming 
to exert supernatural power, the 
Romish Episcopate has never pro- 
fessed to possess a test for the 
discernment of spirits. A funda- 
mental doubt thus underlies any 
communication, even if admitted 
to be distinctly supernatural. The 
idea that the commencement of 
a séance by prayer could be any 
security as to the character of 
what followed—which has been 
very unwarrantably entertained, 
no doubt by very good people—is 
exposed as a ghastly delusion by 
Mr. Home (p. 208) in a sad story 
of family ruin and final insanity. 
‘« Every teaching obtained through 
a medium,” says this writer, 
‘‘should be tried by the most 
searching tests, and rejected or 
accepted as it bears the refining 
fires of common sense and reason.” 
It is difficult to see how communi- 
cations — such guarded 
reception can be regarded as 
‘teachings ;”” or why the direct 
light of common sense and reason 
should not be simply and intelli- 
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gently regarded, not as a “ test,” 
but as a normal and sufficient 
uide. 

A total want of discrimination 
as to what is, and what is not, 
evidence, as to the origin of a 
communication from an invisible 
source, is betrayed by an expres- 
sion of Mr. Home. ‘A spirit, on 
manifesting,” he says (p. 192), 
may ‘give to Mary Smith, his 
mother, overwhelming proofs of 
identity.”” These proofs, however, 
come to the single fact (if it be a 
fact) that something is uttered 
which Mary Smith hoes was 
known to no one but her son, or 
her son and herself. That might 
be all very well if a visible mes- 
senger brought the letter. But 
the very basis of the Spiritualist 
view is that the invisible visitors 
can read the thoughts of those 
whom they address. To the degree 
of knowledge which, in such a 
case, they must possess, we have 
no means of assigning a limit. 
Mary Smith, then, may think it 
is her son who sends the message, 
but proof of identity she has none. 

With regard to the various 
methods of communication, as des- 
‘cribed by Spiritualists, Mr. Home 
treats them with the gravest doubt. 
‘“‘The more I have seen,” he says 
(p. 205), ‘‘of the persons known as 
tipping mediums, the more unable 
I have been to trace the movement 
of the Table and the messages 
communicated through these move- 
ments to any other source than the 
so-called mediums themselves.” 
This is an echo of the opinion of 
Faraday. ‘I have never yet,” 
Mr. Home says with regard to 
another form of inquiry (p. 223), 
“met with a case of magnetic 
clairvoyance where the subject did 
not reflect directly or indirectly the 
ideas of the magnetiser.” Again, 
as to another mode of manifesta- 
tion. ‘In the early stages of my 
own career,” Mr. Home says 
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(p. 206), “‘ I was a writing medium. 
Little by little I began to reason 
respecting the messages given 
through me. I found them 
thoroughly tinged with my own 
bias of thought, and I at once 
ceased seeking for such communi- 
cations. Since then I have only 
written medially when my hand 
has moved altogether automati- 
cally, and my attention was so 
completely diverted that I could 
not catch the faintest inkling of 
what was written.” But even in 
the latter case, or in that of a me- 
dium, mentioned by Mr. Owen— 
whose hand wrote rapidly in reply 
to mental questions, spelling the 
words backwards, and while the 
eyes were closed, and there was 
every appearance that the writer 
was in a deep sleep,—what reason 
is there to anticipate that the mes- 
sage, come whence it might, was 
true? The coincidence of this weird 
mode of writing with the old su- 
perstition about reading the Lord’s 
Prayer backwards, is one of those 
fantastic phases of the new faith 
which has hardly received due 
notice. 

With regard to the danger at- 
tendant on the pursuit of Spiritua- 
lism, the remarks of Mr. Home 
are not the less significant from 
their brevity. He gives two chap- 
ters headed ‘‘ Delusions,” and one 
with the yet graver title “‘ Mania.” 
Speaking ‘‘of those who, them- 
selves deluded, delude others’’—a 
class in which he means to include 
the great mass of those who are 
not denounced as unmitigated im- 
an 90 es says that it is not to 

e doubted that they “ are at times 
sincere in their wild doings and 
impracticable theories. So are 
those sincere who, being yet more 
advanced in their idiosyncrasies, 
and having them less under con- 
trol, are entitled dangerous mad- 
men, and restrained in asylums. 
Yet the insanity, partially swayed 
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by reason, of the one, is, in reality, 
much more dangerous than the 
raging madness, into which no 
suspicion of reason enters, of the 
other.” It should be observed 
that Mr. Home gives no test by 
which to ensure that any follower 
of the pursuit of which he writes 
is altogether free from the taint 
he oleic is, at all events, 
safe from its contagion. He says: 
‘‘T am not aware that in England, 
or on the Continent of Europe, 
any instances of suicide have been 
plainly traceable to Spiritualism. 
Even in America the number of 
victims has not been large. But 
the subject is a dangerous one for 
those mentally affected.” ‘ Deli- 
rious broodings, exaggerated in a 
particular direction at the expense 
of all other attributes, until the 
balance of the mind had been over- 
thrown, and the sufferer was, for 
every action committed under the 
influence of that delirium, prac- 
tically irresponsible, were the 
tempters that hurried victims to 
their sad and untimely graves.” 
Dr. Carpenter so fully professes 
that his ‘‘ whole aim is to discover, 
on the generally accepted prin- 
ciples of testimony, what are facts, 
and to discriminate between facts 
and the inferences drawn from 
them,’’ that it is onlyfair at once to 
admit that such a purpose may have 
been dominant in his mind. But a 
little further on is a passage which 
shews how far he has allowed, 
(falling into the danger against 
which he has warned others,) 
the expectant state of his mind to 
control his logic. ‘I shall en- 
deavour to prove to you,” he says, 
‘*that the only secure basis for our 
belief on any subject is the confir- 
mation afforded to external testi- 
mony by our sense of the inherent 
robability of the fact testified to.” 
That is to say, in other words, the 
only secure basis for belief is pre- 


judice. It is not—it ought to be 
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unnecessary to point out—our sense 
of inherent probability that ought to 
be nal as in any way decisive. 
Such a sense varies with the varied 
idiosyncrasy of each of us. The 
basis for belief is testimony. Of 
course a thorough investigation of 
that testimony, not only as to its 
direct purport, but as to the cha- 
racter of the witnesses, and the 
opportunities of observation en- 
joyed, is indispensable. But that 
1s a very different thing from sub- 
mitting their evidence to the 
decision of what any one may 
choose to regard as “ inherent 
seat a wid !”? Few things can have 
ess inherent probability than the 
statement made by Dr. Carpenter 
that “an illiterate factory girl, 
who had an excellent voice and ear, 
but whose musical powers had 
received scarcely any cultivation,” 
when what is called hypnotised 
by Mr. Braid, imitated with pre- 
cision a long and elaborate chroma- 
tic exercise extemporised before 
her by Jenny Lind, “ though 
unable in her waking state to 
attempt anything of the sort.” 
This marvel Dr. Carpenter accepts 
as reported to him on trustworthy 
authority. To many persons it 
will seem to possess far more ‘‘inhe- 
rent improbability” than many of 
the statements which Dr. Carpenter 
so utterly discredits. 

In fact, Dr. Carpenter’s lectures 
are liable to very much the same 
objections as the larger volume 
issued by Mr. Home. While 
speaking much of delusion, neither 
writer tells us definitely and intel- 
ligibly what is the aim of his 
book. Neither makes any attempt 
at precise and logical statement of 
theory. Neither presents his autho- 
rities in such a form as to allow of 
ready reference and verification. 
Dr. Carpenter’s volume is dis- 
credited fundamentally by the in- 
sertion, as a conclusive argument, 
of an exploded calumny against 
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Catherine Fox, now Mrs. Jencken. 
Nor does the letter of Dr. Carpenter 
to the Atheneum, called forth by 
Mrs. Jencken’s protest, explain 
why an error of twenty years 
in date, in the text, is accom- 
panied by a careful removal of 
date from a document printed in 
the appendix as justificatory, with- 
out any acknowledgment that it 
has been taken second-hand. In the 
same way, we are told something 
disparaging on the authority of “a 
near relative of Miss Martineau,”’ 
without any reference to the exact 
statement bearing on the subject 
by which, in her Autobiography, 
that lady deliberately gave, as it 
was from her tomb, the most solemn 
testimony in her power to what 
she was convinced was true. 
Coyering, to some extent, the 
same ground over which Mr. 
Home travels, Dr. Carpenter 
admits the existence of a number 
of phenomena displaying abnormal 
action in human beings. He by 
no means presents, however, a 
comprehensive view of this part of 
his theory, nor does he adequately 
refer to the large group of similar 
disturbances which are presented 
by various kinds of mental dis- 
order, and notably during the 
access of delirium tremens. But 
when the reader looks for an 
account of any of the crucial 
henomena as to which we have 
Nistinet testimony from men in 
every way above suspicion as 
witnesses, Dr. Carpenter only tells 
us ‘of the ‘higher phenomena’ 
of Spiritualism I have left myself 
no time to speak.” Mr. Crookes 
has stated ‘That certain physical 
phenomena, such asthe movement 
of material substances, and the 
production of sounds resembling 
electric discharges, occur under 
circumstances in which they can 
not be explained by any physical 
law at present known, is a fact of 
which ea as certain as I am of 
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the most elementary fact in 
chemistry.” It is no reply to a 
statement of this nature from a 
man of the scientific eminence of 
Mr. Crookes to cite a false story as 
to Mrs. Jencken, and to proffer 
foolish ‘‘ explanations’ of pheno- 
mena which the writer rather 
prides himself on never having 
witnessed. 

But while Dr. Carpenter so fully 
sympathises with Mr. Home in 
the exposure of much of the im- 
posture that has gathered round 
phenomena which many intelligent 
and cultivated men hold to be in- 
explicable on physical grounds, 
he does not tell us to what extent 
his incredulity actually goes. He 
concludes his lecture thus:—‘‘What 
kind of spirits they are which thus 
take possession of credulous and 
excitable minds I hope that I have 
now made sufficiently plain. They 
are Dominant Ideas.” He urges 
“ that the testimony of a thorough 
cool-headed sceptic, who asserts 
that nothing extraordinary has 
really occurred, should be accepted 
as more trustworthy than that of 
any number of believers, who have, 
as it were, created the sensorial 
result by their anticipation of it.” 
This means, if it means anything, 
that phenomena attributed to 
spiritual agency are in all cases 
delusions—whether impostures or 
self-deceptions matters little to the 
argument. But as all religions 
held by man are based on ac- 
counts of phenomena of this nature, 
all religions, on this-view, must be 
equally false. It is of course 
competent to a scientific man to 
take up such a thesis. But if so, 
he should do it plainly and dis- 
tinctly. And if he wishes to make 
any exception to so sweeping a 
condemnation of the bases of 
human credence, he can only do so 
by laying down some criterion to 
distinguish the true from the 
false revelation or communication 
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from the spiritual world—if he 
admits the existence of a spiritual 
world. But this is the very aim 
of those men whom Dr. Carpenter 
describes as, ‘Like Mr. A. R. 
Wallace, ready to accept with- 
out question the slenderest evi- 
dence of the greatest marvels.” 
To us the reference of a powerful, 
long continued, and almost univer- 
sal influence, which has made 
society what it is, to the effect of 
‘‘dominantideas,”’ without explain- 
ing why such ideas ever became 
dominant, is a signal instance of 
the ‘acceptance on the slenderest 
evidence” of a marvel greater 
than any discussed in the volume 
before us. 


II. 


The subject of the origin of 
animal motion has never yet been 
fully analysed. We know many 
facts relating to the inquiry, but 
they are not as yet duly co-ordi- 
nated. Dr. Joule has calculated 
the dynamic equivalent of heat. 
Chemists have ascertained the 
amount of heat produced by the 
oxydation of carbon, of hydrogen, 
and of other substances that enter 
into the animal economy. Physio- 
logists have made tables of the 
diet of soldiers, sailors, and other 
classes of men, and have pointed 
outtheminimum quantities of flesh- 
forming and of force-producing food 
which must be daily supplied to the 
average healthy man. From all 
these facts it has been deduced 
that the dynamic application of 
that heat which warms and moves 
the living animal is effected with 
an economy which incomparably 
exceeds that of the best constructed 
steam engines. Thus far the animal 
has been investigated as a locomo- 
tive machine. There remain several 
important elements in the case 
which require fuller elucidation. 

The animal machine differs from 


the best machines made. by man in 
the fact that its motion, as a whole, 
is necessarily intermittent. It is 
true that there is an internal 
motion, that of circulation and 
respiration, which never pauses, 
although it may be carried on 
at different rates, at different times. 
But with regard to the employ- 
ment of the machine as a whole, 
whether for locomotive purposes, 
forlabour, orfor that special duty to 
which the artificial machine affords 
no counterpart, namely, thought ; 
while a large amount of work may 
be done intermittently, the attempt 
to perform a comparatively small 
portion of that work without inter- 
mission would result in the destruc- 
tion of the machine. If we take the 
life of a horse at 18 years, perhaps 
four of those years may be spent in 
actual exertion. If we constructed 
a steam engine that would work for 
four years without repair, we might 
drive it straight on for that time 
with advantage. But let us try to 
drive the horse for 24 hours with- 
out repose and we shall break him 
down—a little more and we shall 
kill him. The need of that inter- 
mittent state of repose which we 
call sleep, is one of those peculiar 
features in the animal, regarded 
as a motive machine, which we 
have to investigate. 

Another special feature of the 
animal is the consumption of its 
motive power by intellectual work. 
This is most apparent in man; and 
among mankind in the civilised 
and cultivated members of the 
race. We may take the instance 
of a literary man. If in good 
health, and up to his work, an 
author may sit down at nine or 
ten o’clock in the morning, and 
write with comfort for four hours, 
at the rate of 1,000 words an hour, 
original composition. This is good 
work. It produces a certain degree 
of exhaustion. At the end of it 
the writer will require both food 
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and rest. If he has been undis- 
turbed, the temperature of the 
body will have fallen (unless the 
room or the weather be oppres- 
sively hot) so much that friction or 
sharp exercise is necessary to re- 
store the activity of the circulation. 
There has been a sluggishness of 
all the mechanical movements of 
the body, except that of the hand ; 
a diminution of respiratory and 
circulating energy; and at the 
same time a very sensible 
fatigue has been incurred. If 
those four hours had been spent 
in muscular exercise—say driving 
for a certain distance and walking 
back—there would also have been 
fatigue experienced, but of a 
different nature. The first is a 
fatigue of the brain; the second 
seems to be localised in the limbs. 
If we regard two men as pursuing 
thesame course, each for a week, 
one writing steadily (we are not 
speaking of mere mechanical 
writing, but of work requiring 
original thought) for four hours, 
the other spending the same 
amount of time in the open air, 
the former will havemore need than 
the latter of rest and of change. 
Every day of the outdoor work 
will make the last-named man 
more ready and even more im- 
— for his ride, his walk, or 

is drive on the following day. 
Each day of the intellectual work 
will make the writer more desirous, 
or at least more in need, of a little 
interval of repose. 

These two conditions, of the 
need of intermittent rest, and of 
the exhaustive character of intel- 
lectual work requiring very little 
muscular action, cannot be ex- 
plained on purely mechanical 
grounds. But they must be ex- 
plained by any theory that rightly 
accounts for the origin of the 
automatic power of animals. 
A very natural explanation results 
from the theory hereafter indicated. 
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Another peculiarity of the ani- 
mal machine is the extraordinary 
exertion of which, under peculiar 
circumstances, it is capable. The 
ordinary explanation is that not 
only the food of the day is applied 
toforce-producing purposeson such 
occasions, but that a draught is 
also made on the tissue of the body, 
and that waste equal to the amount 
of exertion is induced. But this is 
hardly the case in the most unusual 
exertions of power. Such occur in 
cases of mania or of nervous dis- 
turbance, in which one man may 
appear endowed with the strength 
of three or four, and in which he 
can exert force, or endure violence, 
which would be impossible under 
ordinary circumstances. Pheno- 
mena of this kind, which are well 
known to occur, must also be 
explained by any tenable theory of 
the origin of animal motion. 

The motive force of animals is 
capable of a more exact definition 
than has as yet been attempted. 
It must be divided into three cate- 
gories. It is (1) either plastic, as 
evinced in the growth of the animal 
from the moment of its origin, and 
in the never-ending process of 
internal absorption, secretion, cir- 
culation, and respiration; (2), loco- 


motive, as in swimming, walking, . 


flying, and the like; or (3), intel- 
lectual. It is possible that it would 
be proper to add a fourth class of 
movements to comprehend speech, 
laughter, music, and the exercise 
of the instincts and passions, but it 
is sufficient for the present to cover 
these under the third head. Motion 
in one or other of these forms is an 
inseparable accompaniment of ani- 
mal life. It commences at the 
moment when physiology tells us 
that individual existence com- 
mences—at that moment which is 
equivalent to that of contact of the 
pollen grain with the ovum in a 
phanerogamous plant. Itcontinues 
till the moment of death, which 
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phenomenon is consentaneous with 


‘the cessation of automatic motion. 


Thus the aggregate duration of 
the exercise of the motive power of 
the animal kingdom on the surface 
of the earth is equivalent to the 
aggregate duration of the lives of 
all animals that have ever lived. 


‘Comparatively regarded, this is an 


exact measurement of duration, and 
the fact that we have noabsolute or 
positive measure of the same does 
not concern us at present. 

For the next inquiry is whether 
we can (also by comparison) indi- 
cate the measure of energy, as we 
have indicated that of duration. 
The reply must be in the affirma- 
tive; with the qualification that it 
is the minimum, and by no means 
the maximum energy which can be 
thus measured; or at least that 
there is a considerable amount of 
mechanical work actually done to 
which we can only very vaguely 
refer. 

We have seen that the food con- 
sumed by an animal in a given 
time, reduced to its chemical ele- 
ments, and then represented in 
the equivalents of heat due to its 
oxydisation, has been regarded as 
the measure of the heat which the 
animal can employ in motion, 
internal or external, within that 
time. Let us for the moment 
accept this doctrine of chemical 
and thermal equivalents. In that 
case, all animal motion, including 
the growth, or plastic motion, 
from the germ, would be the 
equivalent of the food oxydised in 
the animal system during the 
whole term of life. This oxydisa- 
tion of the elements of food is a 
chemical process which to some 
extent we can weigh, count, and 
measure. But before this commonly 
understood process takes place, 
an opposite and preparatory pro- 
cess must have occurred. Before 
the food can be oxydised it 
must be assimilated. Before the 
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carbon unites with oxygen in 
the lungs it must have been taken 
into the blood. To prepare for 
the action of inorganic chemistry 
in respiration, there must have 
been the-previous action of what 
for want of better terms, has been 
called organic chemistry, in diges- 
tion and assimilation. It is a 
maxim in mechanics that action 
and reaction are equal. The like 
is the case in chemistry. If a 
certain force is liberated by a given 
decomposition, an equal force must 
have been exerted to produce the 
antecedent composition. If the 
extraction of an ounce of carbon 
from the blood liberates 14,000 
equivalents of heat, the same 
number of equivalents of heat 
must have been consumed, or 
rather impounded, in the process 
of absorbing that ounce of carbon 
into the blood. All the mechani- 
cal power that is produced by 
the respiratory process, and that is 
considered as available for motive 
power for the animal, is but the 
equivalent of a power previously 
exerted in what we have called 
the plastic automatic motion. We 
measure the power as it escapes— 
but whence does it come in the 
first instance ? 

There can be but one reply to 
that question. The force, what- 
ever it be, that superinduces the 
action of organic, instead of that 
of inorganic, chemistry, is the true 
motive power of animal life. It 
is that force which makes its 
appearance at the moment when 
that internal plastic movement 
commences, and which disappears 
only at the moment of death. The 
name by which we call it does not 
matter to the truth of this state- 
ment. It has been called the vital 
force, the pneuma or pneumatic 
force, the spirit, the soul, or the 
psychic force. If we use the 
cumbrous term, bio-dynamie, 
it is only with the view of dis- 
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tinguishing between fact and 
theory by avoiding the use of any 
term to which a _ conventional 
sense may attach. That the force, 
whatever it be, by virtue of which 
an egg, kept at a certain tempera- 
ture, developes into a bird, is the 
source of all the motion of that 
bird, and that the aggregate of 
such forces, in the case of the 
whole animal kingdom, is the 
origin of all animal motion, is a 
truth which merely needs plain 
and exact statement to be admitted 
as undeniable. This force, ever 
— in the animal mechanism, 

iffers in its laws from every other 
known force. We omit, from the 
limits imposed on the present 
paper, the question of vegetable 
and of compound animal life, and 
speak of the higher animals alone, 
and notably of man, as exemplars 
of the force of which we speak. 
To talk of a violation of the laws 
of Nature is little other than to 
employ a contradiction of terms. 
The law of gravity is not violated 
by the exercise of the vital force ; 
but the influence of gravity is to a 
certain extent overcome by the 
force which enables the animal to 
move when gravity solicits its 
repose. The laws of chemistry, 
again, as we have seen, are 
modified in their activity by a 
controlling power. Theelectricforce 
bears a very close affinity to the 
bio-dynamic force. It can be so 
controlled as to perform some of 
the functions of the animal 
machine. In some instances—as 
in the case of the torpedo and the 
gymnotus—electricity is produced 
in quantity and in high tension 
within the animal structure. In 
many cases the hairy clothing of 
animals is highly electric. In all 


cases some electric action may 
probably be detected as an accom- 
nimentof the phenomena of life. 
ut the functions of thought and 
of sensation cannot, so far as we 
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are aware, be fulfilled by the 
action of the electric fluid. Man 
may be called an electro-magnetic 
machine, but it is one of powers 
far other than those which can be 
actuated by frictional, voltaic, or 
induced electricity. 

Two main differences exist be- 
tween the phenomena of the vital 
force and those of the other forces 
of nature, so far as they have 
been studied by man. The physi- 
cal, chemical, and electric forces 
are resultants, and are generally 
to be traced to their origin, to the 
sources from which, under usual 
conditions, they are regularly 
developed. The vital force is 
formative, producing or control- 
ling that association of chemical 
elements which the action of 
uncontrolled chemical laws tends to 
disperse, and derived, in the first 
instance, from a source unknown 
to science. Again, the action of 
the other natural forces is exact, 
measurable, predicable. The gra- 
vity of equal masses of homoge- 
neous matter is equal ; the elective 
attractions of chemistry follow a 
well-known order of preference. 
The action of the vital force, on 
the contrary, is never exactly 
= In no two organisms, 

owever similar, are its develop- 
ments identical. The law of the 
physical force is uniformity; that - 
of the vital force depends to a con- 
siderable extent on idiosyncrasy. 

By the word force is expressed 
the action of power. Power and 
force are as cause and effect. The 
latter is a function of the former. 
The bio-dynamic force, which is 
the assignable mechanical cause 
of all animal motion, is the 
exertion of a co-related power. 
This power, therefore, is able to 
produce, and does produce, the 
poseeeene of motion, of assimi- 
ation, of growth, of feeling, of 
thought ; and of will. The power, 
or group of powers, that thus act 
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is what is meant by the word 
spirit. It has been so considered 
in a very primitive stage of 
thought; and science declares that 
however ‘little we know of the 
intimate nature of spirit, we can 
not refuse to acknowledge the 
positive exertion of such a power 
or group of powers. 

The caine will then arise, is 
it possible to detect or observe the 
action of this power otherwise 
than as it is displayed in the 
ordinary motions of animal species, 
including, in the term motion, the 
mental as well as the physical 

henomena of life? Asa scientific 
inquiry, the question is one of 
cardinal importance. 

The general consent of mankind 
is to the effect that such observa- 
tions, although comparatively rare, 
have been made. It is not pos- 
sible, perhaps, to attach much 
weight to this consent; but, at all 
events, it throws the onus of proof 
on those who assert that the ordi- 
nary and instinctive conviction of 
the mass of the human race is 
only a wild and unfounded delu- 
sion. 

History is full of asserted in- 
stances of such observations. It 
is possible that all these instances 
have been incorrectly reported ; 
but again the onus of proof lies on 
those who dispute the records both 
in mass and in detail. 

All religions are based on the 
assumption of the fact of such 
observations. It is open to the 
sceptic to declare that all religions 
are false ; but the onus cast on the 
objector will be seen to accumulate 
to all but intolerable proportions. 

Living, and recently living, 
men of science, of letters, and 
of the highest order of intelli- 
= have declared that they 

ve personally witnessed pheno- 
menaattributable only to the action 
of a power such as that which 
forms the subject of our in- 


quiry, apart from the frame of any 
animal, or influencing animal 
forms apparently from without, and 
certainly in an abnormal way.. 
Among these men we may refer 
to natural philosophers, Lord 
Brougham and Sir David Brew- 
ster; eminent chemists, Mr. 
Crookes, F.R.S., and Dr. Hare, 
Emeritus Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Philadelphia ;- 
naturalists, Mr. A. R. Wallace’ 
F.R.S.; mathematician, Professor 
de Morgen; diplomatist, R. Dale 
Owen; lawyers, Judge Edmonds, 
President of the Senate of New 
York, and Serjeant Cox ; besides 
peers, literary men, clergymen, and 
many others of the educated classes. 
of society, in various countries of 
the Old and New World. Apart 
from details, and apart from at- 
tempts at explanation or at theory, 
the observation of facts indicatin 
the action of what we have defin 
as spiritual power apart from, or 
abnormally manifested with regard 
to, the animal mechanism, is testi- 
fied to by a numerous body of 
witnesses. In the words of Pro- 
fessor Challis, the Plumierian 
Professor of Astronomy at Cam- 
bridge, as quoted by Mr. Wallace, 
‘‘the testimony has been so abun- 
dant and consentaneous that either 
the facts must be admitted to be 
such as reported, or the possibility 
of certifying facts by human testi-- 
mony must be given up.” 

The opposition which has been. 
raised by some men of scientific: 
standing and literary ability has 
differed in this respect from the- 
testimony in favour of such obser- 
vations. The objections of such 
men as Professor Huxley, Professor ° 
Tyndall, Dr. Carpenter, and even 
the illustrious Faraday, have not 
been founded, like those of Mr. 
Crookes and Dr. Hare, on obser- 
vations, but on the absence of 
observations. In the case of Fara-- 
day a certain experiment was made- 
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with a negative result. But ad- 
mitting this to be the case, it is no 
reply to the positive results of 
observations by Mr. Crookes and 
Mr. Wallace, when the inter- 
ference detected by Faraday was 
guarded against by adequate pre- 
cautions. The witnesses. to the 
occurrence of phenomena have for 
the most part been men convinced, 
inst their own prepossessions 
and wishes, by the facts which they 
did their best to test and to verify. 
The opponents of their testimony 
have been men who remained in 
the state of doubt, or even of con- 
temptuous hostility, from which the 
others had been converted, chiefly 
because they declined to investi- 
gate what they pronounced to be 
absurd or impossible. The contest 
between these two groups of men is 
like one between a dog and a fish. 
But however strong may be the 
reason for concluding that distinct 
light may hereafter be shed on this 
important subject by the patient 
and sure process of scientific 
investigation, no hope of that 
kind can be held to justify 
any persons but specially quali- 
fied experts in encountering 
the profitless danger of the Spi- 
ritualistic séance. Since the atten- 
tion of American inquirers was 
first excited by the occurrences at 
Rochester, science hasmade marked 
and rapid progress, amongst other 
things, inthe analysis of poisons, of 
anesthetics, and of explosives. 
The advance of civilisation owes 
much to the men who have devoted 
great labour, not unattended with 
personal danger, to each of these 
subjects. It has been with a know- 
ledge of the danger that they 
incurred that great chemists have 
made experiments on their own 
persons. But what would be 
thought of a craze that should set 
hundreds of people to work at the 
analysis of poisons, or the manufac- 
ture of explosives, in the midst of 
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the domestic circle?. If common 
sense did not arrest such mischie- 
vous activity, the same sort of 
legislative interference that has 
recently been applied to the sale of 
poisons would have to be invoked, 
The ordinary séance is no less mis- 
chievous than would be the amateur 
laboratory, no less certain to pro- 
duce no satisfactory result, no less 
likely to lead to disaster. 

Every study, if pursued in- 
tensely, alone, and without the 
relief of some very different kind 
of occupation, produces a mis- 
chievous effect on the mind of the 
student. The medical man who 
devotes a lifetime to the study and 
cure of madness too often affords 
a proof of thisremark. Exclusive 
anatomical study, more especially 
with reference to morbid anatomy, 
if not counteracted by broader 
views, has an admitted tendency 
to dispose the student to materia- 
listic, which we have shewn to be 
unscientific, opinions. The effect 
of religious study is but too well 
known. Such phenomena as the 
establishment of the Spanish In- 
quisition, the acts of Philip of 
Spain, of Mary, and even of 
Elizabeth, of England ; as the ac- 
ceptance by any human being of 
the frightful inventions of Calvin; 
as the reception, or even as the 
discussion, of such a dogma as 
that of Infallibility, if regarded 
otherwise than as results of the 
disturbing influence of exclusive 
theological contemplation on the 
mind, are more humiliating to our 
race, than the sharper, but less 
systematised, evils of mania or of 
idiocy. To whatever branch of 
thought we turn, we shall find 
a special weakness or evil de- 
veloped by its too intense and 
exclusive pursuit. And it is not 
too much to say that the evil 
is usually developed in the 
very opposite direction to that 
in which ifs approach might be 
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anticipated. The wise and help- 
ful physician would be thought 
the last person to suffer from the 
mental disturbance which he had 
devoted his life to ameliorate; in- 
stead of being more frequently a 
victim than any other person of his 
education and habits. The anato- 
mist would be thought, by those 
who had no experience of the 
influence of his study, the last man 
who would attribute vitality to 
matter. The theologian would be 
regarded, apart from experience, 
as likely to be the most merciful, 
the most just, the most truthful, 
the most upright, the most calm, 
and the least crooked of men. 
Men of science in general would 
be thought to live in an atmosphere 
too pure to nourish envy, hatred, 
and mutual uncharitableness; or 
to speak with louder tones of 
authority the less patiently they 
had investigated a subject. 

But of all pursuits those which 
exert the most manifestly delete- 
rious effects on the mind, so that 
there be not a very wholesome 
discipline exerted, are those of the 
occult studies, or quasi-sciences. 
Alchemy has now very generally 
been extinguished as a pursuit by 
the brighter lustre of its child, 
analytic chemistry. But astrology 
and the various forms of fortune- 
telling, necromancy, and other 
attempts to penetrate the future or 
the unseen, exert a fascination on 
the mind of which those persons 
who have never to any extent ex- 
perienced it can form no idea. 
The influence of such studies is 
first that of curiosity. Soon 
it becomes absorbing. Then, 
unless a counter check be 
applied, it exerts a positively 


disturbing effect on the mind. 
For the real test of perfect sanity 
is not the susceptibility of the 
mind to impresssions, whatever be 
their nature or their force, but the 
retention of the calm, judicial 
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authority of reason, and the 
subordination of impulse to dis- 
cretion. And in this respect the 
mischievous character of Spiritua- 
lism has been illustrated in the 
persons of some of its most illus- 
trious students. Men like Judge 
Edmonds or Dr. Hare, who have 
long resisted any belief in the 
truth of certain asserted phe- 
nomena, and who, after long, 
patient, and honest investigation, 
have at length accepted them as 
genuine, have too often followed 
that change of opinion by a plunge 
into another condition of mind. 
Convinced, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that they have been re- 
cipients of communications from 
invisible powers, they have rushed 
to the sequence that these com- 
munications were of necessity 
truthful and reliable. For a 
man to be convinced that he can 
receive communications of an ex- 
traordinary kind is one thing; to 
act upon them is another. The 
first is not inconsistent with sanity. 
The second is the abandonment of 
that self-control which is the very 
central element of a sane and 
healthy state of mind. 

It is difficult to say which is the 
more truly unphilosophical; for 
the ordinary man to rush at the 
work of the expert, or for the 
expert to refuse investigation of 
asserted phenomena of grave im- 
portance on the ground—taken up 
a priore—that they must be delusive. 
To call a thing a delusion—if it 
applies to more than a singleindivi- 
dual—without shewing how the 
delusion arises, is to talk, but not 
to reason. The hard measure 
which has been dealt out to one or 
two eminent men who have had 
the courage of their opinions, has 
no doubt led to a much greater 
extension of the dangerous desire 
of unscientific persons to “ see for 
themselves” than would have been 
the case if the scientific men of this 
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country as a body had remembered 
that the questions raised were, 
after all, questions of fact; and 
that it was by investigation, and 
not by assertions of their improba- 
bility, that they must ultimately 
receive a full solution. 

The conditions of conclusive 
inquiry are indeed so stringent 
as to be rarely found. Some of 
the younger men who have lately 
approached the subject have taken 
the wise ground that it is only 
spontaneously produced pheno- 
mena which are worthy of the 
investigation of science. If Mr. 
Home’s book has any positive 
meaning, it is to the same effect. 
He says, with great propriety, 
that daylight is not to be excluded 
during an investigation of a serious 
nature. Darkness is unnecessary ; 
and is the veil and the inviter of 
imposture. To this it may be 
added that, in order to make sure 
of the spontaneous character of 
the phenomena, they must occur 
in persons well known to the scien- 
tific man that makes the inquiry ; 
and who should be resident, it may 
be added, under his own roof. 
The avoidance of all possible 
sources of error will so narrow 
the conditions of useful inquiry, 
that it is hardly to be feared that 
the time of competent investiga- 
tors will be unduly devoted to the 
investigation. 

For these, amongst other reasons, 
we hold it to be equally an offence 
against the laws that should regu- 
late the healthy and conscientious 
mind, to ‘‘seek to wizards that peep 
and mutter,” and to refuse to give 
any heed to the careful statements 
of competent witnesses, on the sole 
—_ of their inherent improba- 

ility. Anatomy can tell us but 
little of the intimate nature of man. 
The post mortem anatomist who seeks 
to find a physical basis of mind, 
may be compared to the chemist 
who should examine a gun when 
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the shot had been discharged, in 
order to ascertain the composition 
of gunpowder. The physiologist 
who confines his study to anato- 
mical discoveries omits that which 
is at once the most difficult and 
the most important object of his 
science. It is, we venture humbly 
to think, a great and positive step 
in our knowledge of the nature 
which we share, to determine, 
on scientific grounds, that distinct 
plastic, motive, and sentient pro- 
cesses are originated, in the animal 
organism, by the power which we 
call Spirit, and that this invisible 
agent or power has a measurable 
dynamic activity. It will be a 
further step of primary importance 
if we can ascertain, beyond a doubt, 
that plastic, motive or intellectual 
effects are produced externally to 
the animal organisation—whether 
they be shewn by the abnormal 
action of that mechanism, or 
whether they be produced with- 
out any apparent connection with 
any living individual, as in the 
case of sounds heard, or move- 
ments seen, by several witnesses 
at the same moment. In such 
cases as that cited by Dr. Carpenter, 
of a man who had not for many 
years ventured to lift a weight 
of twenty pounds, but who, under 
a certain influence, took up a 
weight of 28lb. with his little 
finger and swung it round his head 
with apparent ease ; in that of the 
imitation of Jenny Lind, before 
cited from the same author; and 
in the famous cases of the cures 
at the tomb of the Abbé Paris, 
we have examples of motive, 
sentient, and plastic force abnor- 
mally exerted on the human orga- 
nisation. However humble, and 
however apparently capricious 
may be the occurrences which 
offer themselves to examination 
under either category of pheno- 
mena—whether they be the 
harassing knocks that first 
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haunted the Fox family, the 
Wesley family, and many others, 
or the ascent of Mr. Owen’s 
marble table to the ceiling of 
his drawing-room in Naples— 
the scientific import of such 
vhenomena, if once thoroughly 
established, it is impossible to 
exaggerate. And if we take the 
case of the higher phenomena of 
pure intelligence, such as the com- 
munication to an educated scientific 
man, alone in a room, of a definite 
statement entirely beyond the 
range of his studies, the accuracy 
or falsehood of which could not 
at the time be ascertained, but the 
truth of which was subsequently 
proved, the effect of such an addi- 
tion to our store of observed facts 
is not easy to anticipate. 

It would be as idle as it is 
premature to talk of direct teach- 
ing being attained from a source 
which is beyond our means of 
identifying. To make man a pup- 
pet may well be thought to have 
been the great aim of the ancient 
oracles. Whether we regard them 
as real, or as effected by trickery, 
the object aimed at appears to 
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have been the same. To seek for 
the attainment of truth otherwise 
than by the methods by pursuit of 
which definite human knowledge 
may be obtained and improved, is 
to waste time and to court deception. 
But the detection of absolutely cer- 
tain indications, whatever be their 
nature, of the independent action 
of the power which we call Spirit, 
apart from any animal organisa- 
tion, would be a stride in the 
advance of man in the knowledge 
of truth of which it would be 
wild to attempt to calculate 
the importance. This is the 
problem which such men as Mr. 
Crookes, Mr. Wallace, Serjeant 
Cox, Professor Barrett, and others, 
now regard as offered to the patient 
investigation of science. Neither 
the roguery of cheats, the folly of 
the credulous, nor the folly of the 
incredulous, affords a solution of 
this problem. Science may, and 
perhaps must, wait long for that 
solution ; but as to the importance 
of attaining it there can be but 
one opinion amongst cultivated 
men. 


Francis R. Conner, C.E. 
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THE MAIDEN IO, 


WHO WAS IN LOVE AND KNEW IT NOT. 


Look on Io, the mystical Menad, 
How in wilds all remote she doth roam, 
With a ferventer face than Love’s Queen had, 
When she rose from the sun-litten foam. 


Is it bee from the meadows hath stung her, 
Her eyes are so wild and so weird, 

Or knows she some heart-pang of hunger, 
Some sorrow that will not be cheered? 


The bloom of her cheek burneth redder 


Than the summer-loved face of a rose, 
And the winds that blow cool to bestead her, 
Carry wine and no balm to her woes. 


What was it stole over her vision, 
In her lone maiden chamber at night? 
Was it dream of some advent Flysian,— 
Why fluttered her heart in affright ? 


**O damsel, O greatly desiréd,” 
Thus a murmurous voice broke her rest, 
**Do the suns that thy lips’ blossom dye red 
Bring no warmth of love’s heart to thy breast?” 


So ran the vague words whose enticement 
Beset her like wandering gleams, 

While she pondered whate’er such device meant— 
What is it,—a whisper of dreams ? 
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The shafts through the loneliness stealing 
Sowed subtly her bosom with flame ; 

Of her wound no pale star brought revealing, 
Or told whence the magic barbs came. 


Now lest this swift passion might burn a 
New torture she never could still, 

She flees toward sweet fountains of Lerna, 
For the draughts of Cerchneia’s cool rill. 


The poor maid in her uttermost frenzy 
Fears to traverse the well-wonted way, 

So, lest one among journeying men see, 
Through loneliest wilds doth she stray. 


On, past the bright founts, the gold-gushing, 
And toward the far shore of the sea, 
With tremulous limbs is she rushing, 
And purpose of nought save to flee. 


Over peaks marking out a clear rib-line 
On the beautiful body of earth 

Io wends, where from spurs of the Bybline 
Flows the Nile, washing wealth over dearth. 


Missing way thro’ her trembling commotion, 
To retrograde windings she’s banned, 

Till she hears, as she draws nigh the ocean, 
The waves whip the verge of the land. 


Weary-limbed the fierce flood none can stem o’er, 
So she mazily still seeks to fly, 

Like a dove in a fluttering tremor, 
When the hawk blots the blue of the sky. 


Woe, woe to the pitiless panic, 

To the throbbings of fever and fear, 
Unsoothed by the airs oceanic, 

Relieved by no loosening tear. 
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Ah, sweet were the woodland recesses, 
Sweet the meads in her child-hearted time ; 
When than garland nought heavier presses ;— 
Of no care sing the birds in spring’s prime. 


But now is it summer comes burning, 
So strange is the wearisome air ? 
What is it, this marvellous yearning, 
That the child-days of spring did not share? 


How strong is the eager new-comer, 
Of passionate breaths and desires ! 

What is he, this stranger of summer, 
This monarch of mystical fires ? 


He cometh, behold him pursuing ! 

Might she love what she flees from afeared ? 
Uttered now are divine words uf wooing, 

As her wind-floating tresses are neared. 


Her limbs is it weariness weighs on, 
Or doth magic arise from the earth ? 
Her heart’s note finds its own diapason, 
And music unknown comes to birth. 


In silence all breathless she yields her ;— 
The wild waves kiss madly the sand ; 
Sorrow ends, for what is that shields her? 


Tis a god’s unalarming strong hand. 


Where, bruised by the road and forlorn, her 
Sweet limbs had paused toil-overweighed, 
In a blossom-clad rock’s inmost corner, 
Here now are her wanderings stayed. 


Wide, waste were the plains that she travelled, 
Lone, long were her tracks o’er the fell, 

With the web of her dreams yet enravelled, 
For Love's riddle Love only could tell. 
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Cold hills the moons set silver rims on, 
Making weird that wild journey alone ; 

Now are touched with soft blushes of crimson, 
And the phantoms of fright are all flown. 


As his presence draws wooingly nigher, 

And the lord of her dreams is made clear, 
Beneath greetings of lip and of eye her 

True heart gathers nothing of fear. 


Low tends she her drooped body, graceful 
As wind-wearied crest of a flame, 

For to hide her blushed brows and her face full 
Of fluttering, exquisite shame. 


The love-minstrels of air, when they see an 
Eternal completion is won, 

Raise thence into song a new pan ; 
Of new heaven the glad birth is begun. 


All the birds of Olympus are joyous, 
Singing low are the lips of the flowers ; 

O ye winds, come amongst us to toy us, 
Flit, ye bees, message bearers of ours ! 


Every life is in ardour beseeching 
Love’s law over all may descend, 

For of gods, birds, and blossoms doth each in 

Love find the beginning and end, 








THE most popular play must have 
its run, and come to an end at 
length. The time will sooner or 
later arrive when not even the 
most judicious “ papering”’ will 
fill the seats satisfactorily, and 
present to the eyes of the player 
that most comforting of spectacles, 
a full house. 

Certain unmistakable signs in 
the theatrical horizon enable the 
play-goer of experience to discern 
with moderate certainty the 
approaching decease of an old 
play, and to calculate the probable 
birth of a new one. In due time 
he will eagerly scan the dramatic 
column of his morning paper for 
the announcement. 

Its title and author’s name 
furnish him with ample matter for 
surmise and discussion during the 
week or ten days that intervene 
between the promise and its 
fulfilment. 

The cast of the characters next 
appears, and the extension or 
curtailment of the old company, 
with the promise of a favourite 
a in a new réle of importance, 

eep eager expectants on the 
tiptoe of excitement. About this 
time, too, certain mysterious 
rumours will frequently arise anent 
the extraordinary merits of the 
coming play in some entirely origi- 
nal direction. Report is busy with 
enigmatic whispers that a “ set 
piece” or mechanical effect is in 
preparation which is to be the 
town talk of the season. Or the 
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“FIRST NIGHTS” AT THE PLAY. 







leading man has a sensation scene, 
that will, in vulgar parlance, ‘‘ fetch 
the house.” No one knows of 
these dubious whisperings either 
whence they come, or whither they 
go. But whether they emanate, as 
some say, from shrewd managerial 
touts, or are conceived in the fan- 
ciful brain of an enthusiast, they 
work their end well, for a few 
nights at any rate. 

In all countries where thetheatre 
is regarded as an institution, you 
will invariably find a certain num- 
ber of regular play-goers who 
make a point of being present in 
the pit, boxes, or stalls at the first 
performance of every new play. 
To such an extent was this custom 
carried among a clique of enthu- 
siasts in Paris that if one of their 
number were absent, even for a 
single night, his friends said of 
him, not ‘“‘he is out of town,” or 
*‘ he is ill,” but simply ‘‘«/ est mort” 
—‘‘he is dead.” 

We do not say that in the Bri- 
tish Metropolis, but some of us are 
almost as regular in our attendance. 

On occasions of importance I 
have betaken myself to the pit door 
as early as five, four, or even three 
o’clock in the afternoon, but go at 
what time I would I invariably 
found myself forestalled by some 
half-a-dozen habitués, who guarded 
the blissful entrance with all the 
exclusive jealousy of Brahmin 
priests, and almost resented as anin- 
trusion the approach of a new- 
comer. Some of these had scarcely 
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missed a first night for eight or 
ten years, and one little round- 
faced man, who had earned the 
sobriquet of ‘camp-stool,” from 
a habit of carrying one to sit on 
during the long waits, had recol- 
lections of famous first nights that 
dated back some thirty or forty 
ears. 

As the half hours creep along 
the crowd swells; by six o’clock we 
are wedged into a pretty dense 
mass, and with a temperature up 
toeighty degrees the stifling atmo- 
sphere draws forth sarcastic re- 
marks on the delightful airiness of 
English apparel. 

Imperceptibly, as the last thirty 
minutes wear on, the press grows 
greater, the rear struggling for a 
better position, the van as reso- 
lutely resisting their attempts. A 
false alarm, caused by a smart 
rap on the door panels, produces 
a panic, and gives reason to those 
immediately round the entrance to 
bless the stoutness of its structure. 
But there go the bolts at length! 
Back fly the doors with a shrill 
creak, and if you are in with the 
first half dozen you may catch a 
glimpse of the retreating coat tails 
of the janitor as he flies before the 
rush of the eager crowd. 

In they pour, pell mell; often 
hatless, sometimes half coatless, 
squeezing, struggling, and jostling; 
the squeals of women mingling 
with the ejaculations of men; but 
all are safely landed at last, good 
humoured and breathless. 

Inside, we heave a big sigh of 
relief, and then turn to the busi- 
ness of securing a good place 
somewhere within the first three 
rows, which is accomplished with 
no small difficulty. The centre, 
indeed the greater part of the 
front row is invariably appropri- 
ated by the regular habitués. 
From a critical stand point the 
third row affords the best and 
most comprehensive view of the 
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stage; but number one being about 
the centre of the house presents a 
sweeping survey of the stalls and 
boxes, whose occupants, on @ 
premiere of importance, are only 
second in interest to the play 
itself. ; 

One bitter cold night in Decem- 
ber, after standing round the outer 
door for an hour and a half, we 
rushed in at 6.30 to find the first 
three rows of seats, the best places 
in the house, already occupied. 
Great was the indignation when it 
was discovered that the occupants, 
instead of waiting outside and 
paying in the ordinary manner, 
had been smuggled in beforehand 
and placed in a conspicuous posi- 
tion to assist by indiscriminate 
applause what was believed to be 
a weak play. Nothing more or 
less than a party of paid claqueurs. 
Now, the system of ‘‘ papering”’ a 
thin house or a risky play is one 
known and recognised, and when 
done judiciously, hurts no one but 
the manager. But such a glaring 
breach of tact and decency as this 
was too barefaced, and a smart 
altercation with an official resulted 
in the ignominious ejection of the 
intruders. Another half hour with 
the house in semi-darkness has 
yet to elapse before the dismal 
musicians file in and the curtain 
goes up on the preliminary farce. 
This, however, is anything but a 
dull time, for a considerable por- 
tion of those who frequent the 
modern pit, more especially those 
whom a sound classical or legiti- 
mate performance draws together, 
exhibit a fair share of dramatic 
taste and no mean critical judg- 
ment. Not only is the modern 
drama discussed from every wt 
sible point of view during the last 
thirty minutes, but much interest- 
ing knowledge is displayed of the 
remoter periods of stage art, 
and smartly accurate comparisons 
drawn between the present decline 
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and the so-called palmy days of 
fifty and a hundred years ago. 

Naturally enough, too, these 
student pittites have their own 
special favourites amongst the 
modern exponents of the art. 
Little cliques and coteries are 
formed, and party spirit runs high 
over the good and bad qualities of 
our representative players. I used 
to meet sometimes a very old 

entleman with an inexhaustible 
und of green-room and footlight 
anecdote. His grandfather had 
known Garrick, and he himself 
just remembered the first per- 
formance of Edmund Kean’s Over- 
reach; that strange night when 
Lord Byron was seized with a fit 
in the boxes, when the pit rose 
en masse, and Mrs. Glover fainted 
on the stage at the tremendous 
reality of Kean’s personation. He 
had been present at John Kemble’s 
last performance of Macbeth; had 
seen Elliston, as Charles Surface; 
the elder Matthews, At Home; 
Liston, as Paul Pry; Charles 
Young, as Othello; and Macready 
in his best characters. He used to 
talk of the days when stalls and 
fauteuils were unknown, when the 
good old pit pressed right up to 
the orchestra ; and it was with a 
half sigh of comical resignation 
that he would take his seat in the 
centre second row, to ‘sit out,” as 
he called it, a modern society 
comedy. 

At a few minutes to seven the 
musicians, faded and worn, drop 
into their places in the orchestra, 
and for the next five minutes we 
get the benefit of all the tuneless, 
squeaking instruments in the band. 
Trombones, bass viols, and French 
horns blend in exquisite dis- 
cordance; for nothing on earth 
will induce your instrumentalist to 
tune his apparatus before entering 
the theatre. There is sometimes 
no small amount of amusement to 
be gained by watching the im- 
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pression produced by the play on 
these hard-working gentlemen. 
The “big drum” at a leading 
house was a special object of 
interest to me for a iong time. 
He seemed to labour perpetually 
under the influence of the deepest 
melancholy, and when occasicnally 
a pungent joke would cause the 
muscles of his dismal countenance 
to relax for a brief moment he 
would recover himself instantly, 
and plunging into yet deeper 
despair, inflict the direst blows on 
his unfortunate instrument. 

The house presents but a meagre 
appearance when the curtain is 
rung up on the opening farce, its 
only occupants at present being 
the tenants of pitand gallery. As, 
however, the piece is usually an 
old one, its chief points already 
familiar, it is carried somewhat 
uproariously with the aid of the 
gods; who are not only eager to 
anticipate the old jokes, but by no 
means backward to furnish such 
impromptu ones for the occasion as 
may seem to suit the individual 
surroundings. 

In another half-hour the theatre 
puts on a more lively appearance, 
and by a quarter to eight stall 
keepers are doing a pretty brisk 
business in fees. Not a seat will 
be vacant shortly if the occasion be 
one of average interest. By twos 
and threes, the critics, each of 
whom is individually known to the 
pittites, and has been hailed on his 
entrance, drop with a self-satisfied 
air into their comfortable stalls. 
The joy of an old attendant now 
is to find a novice close by, to 
whom he may point out the big 
men by name. “ Look here, 
see that lively little man? he writes 
for the Morning Dewy. He is. a 
clever critic, rather bitter, and too 
fond of hair-splitting, but a tidy 
little quill-driver in his way. 
There’s the new man, critic for 
the Quotidian; can’t make out 
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what they put him there for; 
hasn’t an idea beyond pitching 
into everyone all round; thinks no 
end of himself too. Ah, now 
here is a critic, one who knows 
his own mind and isn’t afraid of 
speaking it out; he does gush 
certainly, but it’s only a way he 
has caught from the general tone 
of the Daily Earthquake. He can 
stir up a bad piece better than any 
of them. Do you see that man in 
the doorway wrangling with the 
stall keeper? we have but one 
dramatist in England, and there 
he stands. That man _ just 
in front of us owns the Cap and 
Bells, rather a scurrilous concern. 
—They don’t seem to speak to him 
much, do they?—Well, you know 
he’s not exactly what you’d call— 
eh? understand? That long man 
shaking hands all round does the 
Palladium; he’s a better critic than 
you would think to read his work ; 
but then he knows all the profes- 
sion, and how can you expect a 
man on intimate terms with Miss 
Godolphin to cut her up for her 
Grecian bend, and kitchen-maid 
airs ?—Who is that extraordinary 
lookin x animal there ?—Well, upon 
my word I don’t know; every 


-night you'll see him hovering 


around in a loud coat and tie, 
seeming to know everyone, and I 
don’t believe a man in the house 
could tell you who he is, or how 
he raises the price of his stall;” 
and so on. 

One evening, on the occasion of a 
great First Night, when the house 
was packed from floor to ceiling, a 
journalist who had rendered him- 
self obnoxious to the gods was 
eagerly awaited. Scarcely had he 
set foot within the stalls when, to 
borrow Kean’s simile, the house 
rose at him. For a space of five 
minutes, pit and gallery, standing 
clutching each other on seats and 
benches, were vigorously irate in 
hoots and hisses; and between 


every act hostilities were renewed. 
But the object of their somewhat 
unreasonable wrath was not to be 
moved, and regarding his assailants 
with a quiet smile, kept cool 
possession of his stall the whole 
evening. 

When every seat has its tenant, 
and the call boy has beckoned the 
conductor that everything is in 
readiness behind, a peep at the 
house itself from the back of the 
huge — curtain presents’ a 
curiously animated spectacle. 
Sprinkled over the stalls sit the 
representatives of almost every 
journal of importance in the 
Metropolis, and not a few of the 
best provincial ones. Scarcely one 
of the remaining seats but will 
contain a face of note in the 
artistic or professional world. 
Artists, authors, doctors, lawyers, 
Bohemians of every type, from 
the struggling journalist to the 
popular actor, are there. The boxes 
hold representatives of the world 
of fashion ; the pit is full to the 
very doors, while the tiers above, 
from the balcony to the great un- 
washed in the gallery, are crowded 
with men of commerce and specta- 
tors of lesser note. Close to the 
stage, in a carefully curtained 
box, if not behind the scenes ner- 
vously giving Jast directions to the 
players, is the author of the eve- 
ning. In fear and trembling if a 
novice, in some trepidation if a 
practised writer, the dramatist is 
probably the only one among the 
huge audience whose feelings are 
not those of tranquil serenity and 
enjoyment. 

Nervousness there is, of a dif- 
ferent nature, behind the scenes. 
All great players of genuine feel- 
ing and love for their profession 
experience that indescribable sink- 
ing at heart and dryness of palate 
when appearing for the first time 
in a new réle. No matter of how 
long standing he may be, every 
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actor whose soul is in his work 
and whom want of energy and con- 
sequent lack of success have not 
corrupted, feels a brief moment of 
uneasiness, even as the oldest sol- 
dier trembles on going into action 
till the first gun has sounded. 

“‘T wish,” muttered Edmund 
Kean to himself, as he trudged 
through the wet streets to the Old 
Drury on that great night when 
he carried the town as Shylock, 
“‘T wish I was going to be shot.” 

Macready has vividly depicted 
his terror on the occasion of his 
London début ; the chill that went 
to his heart at the call-boy’s sum- 
mons, the short quick breath, the 
throbbing of his heart, the immense 
effort needed to tread with firm- 
ness and composure as he walked 
the boards for the first time. 
Matthews the elder, the greatest 
mimic of all time, is said to have 
been one of the most bashful of 
men, that he would go a mile out 
of his way sooner than meet an 
acquaintance in the streets. 

To come down to our own times, 
Mr. Toole, of five-and-twenty 
years’ experience, is confessedly 
never himself on a first night; 
and we have it on the assevera- 
tion of keen-eared critics that on 
the first evening of Jacheth, at 
the Lyceum, Mr. Irving’s armour 
could be heard to rattle in the 
8 talls. 

But the orchestra has wound up 
with a final flourish ; tinkle, tinkle, 
sounds the prompter’s bell, and up 
goes the green baize at last. 

Criticism in the case of an 
imaginary play is of course an 
impossibility, but a general idea 
may be conveyed of its progress. 

Circumstances of the most un- 
looked-for nature often combine 
to bring about the success or 
failure of a new play on the occa- 
sion of its first performance. For 
this reason the decided sentence 
of a first night must be taken with 
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a strict qualification; the subse- 
quent condemnation or popularity 
of a play occasionally proving to 
us that the judgment of even the 
most experienced critic may be at 
fault where the decision is of 
necessity prompt and irrevocable, 
and conditions may for the moment 
be unfavourable to calm and un- 
biased judgment. 

Consider, first, the attitude of 
the audience. These, though for 
the most part favourably disposed 
towards a new work, and always 
eager for the “coming man,” are 
frequently swayed from side to 
side in their opinions by the merest 
trifles. 

I have seen a really well written 
play commence favourably with 
the audience and give every pro- 
mise of a brilliant success, when 
from some slight or unaccountable 
cause—a scene carelessly played, 
an actor imperfect in his lines or 
unsympathetic in his style—a sud- 
den chill would fall over the whole 
house, extend itself in a wonder- 
fully short time to the stage itself, 
and the play would result, if not 
in lamentable failure, at least in 
lukewarm uncertainty, or a mere 
succes @estime. For nothing killsa 
play more thoroughly than a dull 
or apathetic audience, and the 
players are no less quick to receive 
in themselves the temperament of 
their hearers than they are certain 
to make its effect immediately 
visible on the other side of the 
footlights. I have known a good 
actor, perfect in the words and 
business of his part, retire to his 
dressing-room in disgust after a 
scene with a flat house, and from 
sheer inability to rise above its 
temperature, play badly for the 
rest of the evening. 

Again, an English audience is 
remarkably conservative in its 
tastes; slow to receive innovations 
either of author or actor, and 
firmly rooted to time-honoured pre- 
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judices. As some one or other 
said of the British public to Mr. 
Planché ‘‘ Sir, you must first tell 
them you are going to do so and 
so; you must then tell them you 
are doing it, and then that you 
have done it; and then, sir, 
perhaps, they will understand you.” 
Something of this inability to rise 
to the actor’s level came near 
ruining Irving’s JZamlet on the 
occasion of its first performance. 
The audience could not understand 
it; it was so new, so strange; he 
did not do as other actors, he could 
not read Shakespeare; till at 
length, in one great speech, the 
vigour and original beauty of the 
conception came home to them, 
and the audience were with the 
actor to a man. 

A spiritless audience, then, will 
kill the best play; an audience 
determined to be pleased will save, 
and even make a success of, a bad 
one. A single scene, a single 
speech, sometimes a single line, 
have saved an entire play, so 
electrical is the effect on a mass of 
human beings of one touch of 
nature or sympathy emanating 
from a sensitive actor. 

Not the least noticeable feature of 
a premiere is the astonishing quick- 
ness of the unaristocratic portion 
of the audience to catch up any 
speech or line in a play that seems 
to bear, even in the remotest 
degree, upon any event, political 
or otherwise, which may at the 
moment be occupying the public 
mind. Stage history contains 
many such instances, too trite for 
mention here, where the audience 
have taken advantage of a few 
words pointedly delivered by an 
actor to give thorough vent to 
their political or social opinions, 
approving or condemning, by their 
applause or hisses, the course of 
a Ministry or of a single 
individual. Hereis an anecdote in 
illustration of comparatively recent 
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occurrence. Tennyson’s un- 
fortunate Queen Mary was brought 
out at the Lyceum just at the time 
when the question of Her Majesty’s 
assuming the title of Empress of 
India was underdebate. Popular 
feeling was strong against Lord 
Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disraeli, 
who, it will be remembered, brought 
forward the motion in the House 
of Commons. One line in the 
Laureate’s drama had been noticed 
which it was expected would draw 
forth the strong opinion of the 
country against the innovation 
through the medium of pit and 
gallery. And so it was. For in 
the first act, where Simon Renard 
is advising Queen Mary to compass 
the death of Elizabeth, Miss 
Bateman’s indignant look of 
scorn, coupled with her keenly 
emphasised delivery of the line— 

‘Tam English Queen, not Roman 

Emperor” — 
was the signal for such a hurri- 
cane of applause condemnatory 
of the obnoxious title as drowned 
for some minutes the voices of 
those on the stage. 

In this keen appreciation for 
anything of public interest a little 
outside the matter in hand lies the 
secret of the great success of 
political burlesques; and indeed 
to the same source may be traced 
the popularity of a smart skit on a 
tragic play, or on the surface 
peculiarities of a prominent actor. 
It, is a modern reflection of the 
spirit which characterised the old 
Grecian audiences for whom 
Aristophanes wrote Zhe Clouds, and 
The Birds. 

But with the banishment of the 
old-fashioned melodrama and 
five-act historical plays, with their 
deep-laid plots, their intrigues and 
patriotic speeches, died away all 
chance of a downright good 
excitement; it would be almost an 
impossibility now to get up such a 
scene as, for instance, that which 
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occurred during the first perfor- 
mance of Mr. Charles Reade’s 
Never Too Late to Mend. 
All high-strung sentiment, all 
attempts to appeal to the sensitive 
side of an audience, are voted slow. 

We sit contentedly and sip our 
littlemilk-and-watery jokes, with- 
out either the stimulus or the incli- 
nation fora good side-splitting laugh 
or an honest round of sympathetic 
applause. One splendid specimen 
we had, though, last Christmas, of 
an unintentional burlesque, in the 
shape of an extraordinary American 
production exhibited at the Olym- 
pic Theatre; and the delicious nasal 
twang of a Mr. J. Frayne, who 
ren commonplace sentiment 

y the yard, with a revolver in one 
hand and a bowie-knife in the 
other, will not soon be forgotten. 

Although the ancient custom of 
‘‘damning’’ a bad play,—driving 
it from the stage in a storm of 
laughter or hisses, has long died 
out, the ordeal of a modern first 
night is far more severe for all 
concerned than was that of five 
and twenty, or even fifteen years 
ago. Everybody who goes to the 
poy now knows, or fancies he 

ows, more about the stage, its 
wants, and proprieties, than did 
the ordinary pit critic of two 
decades back. 

Abuses and _ incongruities of 
scenery, stage management, and 
acting, that were winked at and 
recognised in all the best theatres 
then, would hardly be tolerated now 
in an average East End house. 

As theatres and playersmultiply, 
critics and theatrical journals in- 
crease also. Dramatic chit-chat, 
coulisses gossip, odds and ends of 
information onstage history and the 
technicalities of the art are scat- 
tered about cheaply, picked up and 
swallowed by your habitué, to be 
brought out as standard rules on 
the occasion of a new play. The 
soi-disant critic who cannot talk 
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with the confidence of Dick Minim 
on the unities of time and place, 
is scouted. This knowledge 
before the curtain, mere surface 
smattering though it often be, 
fixes a certain amount of restraint 
on the author, and works with 
good or bad result according to 
the prevailing standard of popular 
taste. 

I do not mean to say that the 
whimsical Byron or the fanciful 
Gilbert take their precepts and 
notions direct from the attitude of 
pit and gallery; but the dramatist 
writes, in a manner, to please the 
public palate, and the theatrical 
fashions are largely set by the 
critical frequenters of those regions. 
A careless observer of one of Mr. 
Byron’s fantastic comedies would 
stare if told that even this most 
original of writers has certain 
binding rules to which he must 
conform. But he has nevertheless ; 
rules partly of his own witty in- 
vention, but all originating in the 
public caprice, and those who find 
fault with the writer for his 
flimsiness of plot and crispness of 
dialogue should remember that 
his audience are as much to blame 
as he is. 

Between the acts on a first night 
the appearance presented by the 
better parts of the house is that of 
a huge soirée. 

The stalls are a rendezvous for 
all that is fashionable and popular 
in art and letters. Here in one 
corner is a well known manager 
bemoaning with a favourite 
dramatist the dulness of the 
season, the pair puzzling their 
united brains for a novelty in 
their next venture. Or an actor 
may be seen arranging with an 
author to write up a strong part 
for him in his own particular line. 

In little knots of threes and 
fours the critics are comparing 
notes and discussing the progress 
of the play, or gossiping with a 
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_ actress over an ice cream. 
e have not yet arrived at the 
capital continental custom of 
coffee handed round between the 
acts; ‘and certainly our present 
refreshment system is meagre in 
the extreme. Ices are well enough 
in their way, but in the close 
atmosphere of the stalls and boxes 
at 10.30 p.m., a small cup of tea 
or coffee would be infinitely pre- 
ferable and more refreshing. 
Visits are paid and telegraphic 
signs are exchanged between boxes 
and stalls, stalls and dress circle. 
Everybody seems to know every- 
body else, to be immensely good- 
humoured and shaking hands all 
round. Meetings are arranged, 
bets laid, mutual projects discussed 


‘and settled, and the whole scene 


is the pleasantest and liveliest 
imaginable. 

The terrible heat of the house 
militates greatly against enjoy- 
ment in the summer months and 
undoubtedly keeps numbers away 
during the height of the season, 
who would otherwise be regular 
in their attendance. The question 
is of course a difficult one to 
grapple with, and has probably 

een discussed over and over again, 
and from every point of view, in 
the manager’s room. Still it does 
seem strange that something could 
not be devised after the Indian 
punkah arrangement to moderate, 
even in a slight degree, the almost 
Plutonic atmosphere. The experi- 
ment might be an expensive one, 
but surely, if successful, a month’s 
profits would cover all outlay, and 
the ultimate gain to both parties 
would be immense. 

No less animated, in a more 
vigorous way, is the attitude of 
the pit. Things are a little 
better here since the banish- 
ment of that peripatetic horror, 
the stout female vendor, who, 
to the tune of “chase your 
oranges,” used to struggle between 


the packed rows with a huge 
basket in utter disregard of corns. 
Still the catering system is far 
from perfect here, and the spectacle 
of a waiter clambering perilously 
over seats and benches, armed with 
bottles of Bass and Alsopp’s, is at 
once unpicturesque and = a se 
I saw a bottle fly once ; the cork 
nearly blinded an old lady; the 
liquor flew around and generally 
damaged half a dozen. 

Here, of course, the critical 
atmosphere is strong. A man 
catches sight of a friend three or 
four rows off, and sends a loud- 
spoken query as to his impressions 
of the play. A reply comes back 
which provokes a difference of 
opinion from some of the inter- 
vening benches. The question is 
taken up, and a lively debate 
follows, joined in by all within 
hearing distance who have an 
idea, good or bad, to offer on the 
subject. Such as boast no opinion 
of their own, ashamed to be out of 
the hunt, bravely uphold the views 
of the tallest talker near them. 
Keep your ears open now, and 
you may hear retailed the various 
theories of all the critics and 
theatrical journals in town, and 
pick up more green-room gossip 
than you can carry in your head. 

But the biggest and most keenly 
defended opinions emanate from 
Olympus, where sit the perspiring 
gods. You venture an opinion 
here at your peril, and the man 
who cannot support his views 
of a favourite West End player 
by a careful comparison of his 
talents with those of a Surrey or 
Britannia favourite finds no hearers. 
An amateur holding forth glibly 
one night in the gallery on the 
peculiar merits of a well-known 
actor, happened, unluckily, totouch 
upon a melo-dramatic part which 
had recently been given with un- 
usual eye-rolling power by a 
strong-lunged East End favourite. 
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Hewas dwelling with fond minute- 
nesson the delicate touch of the cul- 
tured player in a scene which the 
eye-roller had carried by sheer 
exertion of the attributes of 
Bottom’s lion. A coatless god on 
his right surveyed the would-be 
judge from top to toe with that 
gentle scorn which bespeaks con- 
scious superiority. ‘Ah,’’ he said, 
‘yon go to the Vic. and see B 
He'd make you jump !” 

The third and last act draws toa 
lose. The plot is almost evolved, 
the interest strongly worked up, 
and the attention of the audience 
well held together. 

But the manager knows the pit 
willhave its last glassof beer before 
midnight, and it is scarcely too 
much to say that the author who 
liberates his hearers in fairly 
reasonable time is the surer of a 
call before the curtain at the end. 

The final call of an author 
before the curtain is not always 
certain proof that the audience 
are satisfied with his work. 
I have known one summoned 
in sheer irony, from the laughabel 
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dulness of his plot. On he comes, 
beaming with gratitude, bows his 
smiling thanks, and retires to 
dream of bay leaves and chaplets. 
Only on the morrow is he dis- 
illusionised by the sarcastic quill 
of the critic, who informs him, 
with lack of sympathy, that he 
mistook for unbounded applause 
the joking displeasure of his audi- 
ence, and wonders how he could 
have had the effrontery to appear. 
Then that author, if he be not 
filled with his own conceit, takes 
warning, and when on the occasion 
of his next new play he is called 
for, the stage-manager states in 
answer that ‘‘ Mr. So-and-so, with 
his customary modesty, has already 
left the house.” 

Half-past eleven generally sees 
the whole of the personages on the 
stage together, to speak the inevi- 
table ‘‘tag;”’ a few minutes more 
and the players have been called, 
and bowed their smiling ac- 
knowledgments, and before mid- 
night we are filing out once more 
into the cool night air. 


W. Ticue Horxrs. 
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Mortimer Coiirs, 28th Juty, 1876. 


Farewell—no matter who may fall, 

The flag must wave out on the wall, 
The workers brush their tears away, 

The merry-makers still be gay. 

But there’s a crack in my old voice, 

An ache at heart. I miss you boys ! 
Good fellows and dear comrades, gone 
And ever going, ore by one. 


We know how you have had to quaff 

A bitter cup, and make men laugh. 

Of things behind the scenes we know, 
That would have spoiled the public show. 
And how you kept the worst behind, 
And gave your best and never whined. 
Good fellows and dear comrades, gone 
And ever going, one by one. 


Mirth mixed with sadness everywhere ! 
Have you a Charivari there ? 

Has Elia joined you, with Moliére, 
Burns, Aristophanes, Voltaire, 

My merry men of the ‘‘ Mermaid ” rare, 
And Shakespeare chosen for the chair ? 
Good fellows and dear comrades, gone 
And ever going, one by one, 


I think the kindly smile of mirth 
That you so often made on earth, 

To lighten in the saddest face, 

And brighten in the darkest place, 
Will be reflected from below 

To live on as your Afterglow. 

Good fellows and dear comrades, gone 


And ever going, one by one. 
GeratD Massey, 
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THE SON OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


THERE is a certain class of 
romance-readers to whom the 
name of Hawthorne has a sound 
of magic. The elder Hawthorne, 
by his deep insight into character, 
his truth and exquisiteness of 
description, and his peculiar sug- 
gestiveness, has laid so deep a 
hold upon their minds that they 
—, welcome every line left 

ehind by that delightful author. 
To these admirers, it was a pleasant 
and a hopeful thing to see upon 
the back of a two-volume novel 
the name of the “little Julian” of 
Hawthorne’s note books. “Julian 
and I” is there a frequently re- 
curring phrase. The English notes 
bring thee us the picture of the 
father and son together exploring 
the English Lake country: and it 
is perhaps permissible, though 
fanciful, to hope that the “ Julian 
and I” might prove prophetic 
of their going hand-in-hand 
in the paths of literature. 
Another Hawthorne following in 
the same path as his father, and 
heir to his genius as well as his 
name, must be warmly welcomed 
indeed. Yet it was a thing hardly 
to be looked for ; the exquisiteness 
which pervaded all of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s writings being a 
feature which seemed so entirely 
to belong to his own individuality. 
It transforms the almost repulsive 
history of ‘The Scarlet Letter” 
into a touching and infinitely sug- 
gestive romance. In the ‘‘ House of 


the Seven Gables” the same faculty 
leads us into unexpected sympa- 
thies with characters which, un- 
interpreted by this penetrative 
seer, would scarcely be attractive. 
Who but Hawthorne himself 
could have cast the glamour upon 
it which now for ever dwells upon 
the quaint old house? No one 
else, surely, could people its rooms 
and passages with ancient memories, 
brooding influences, and the dim 
ghosts of ancestors, who, though 
long dead, tothe seer’s eye lived yet 
in thecharacters and atmospheres of 
their posterity. Who elsecouldhave 
seen through the repulsive outer 
husk of poor old Hephzibah, the 
decayed gentlewoman, and have 
revealed for us the gentle, loving, 
timid soul that hid itself beneat 

that frowning visage? Possibly, 
in the delineation of Hephzibah’s 
brother, Clifford, that unhappy 
lover of the beautiful, is one of the 
most remarkable instances of Haw- 
thorne’s especial powers. The 
picture of this frail, yet most lov- 
able being is so clearly drawn, 
yet with so delicate a hand, that 
it may be regarded as unique. 
Unsparingly is every phase of the 
weak nature placed before us—the 
helpless dependence of the purely 
artistic soul upon beauty and 
warmth, and the care and love 
of others, the inability to stand 
upright with the braveness which 
is the characteristic of the man of 
principle. Clifford’s mind is 
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crushed by injustice, his wholelife’s 
purpose is wrecked by the will- 
power of a stronger nature. And 
yet, though all this faulty weak- 
ness is plainly enough drawn, so 
mercifully, so tenderly is the cha- 
racter analysed that the reader 
cannot but feel strongly the lov- 
ableness, gentleness, and sweetness 
of the man who is held as but a 
poor half-witted creature by all 
but the melancholy Hephzibah. 

Phebe, the type of the class of 
woman that is true, sweet and 
sound in body and soul, but ine- 
vitably, incurably, and cheerfully 
prosaic, is so deftly drawn as to 
for ever make us feel how pleasant 
and hownecessary is that contented 
commonplaceness. The ‘ Twice- 
told Tales,” written during the 
earlier years of the author’s life, 
when, ashehimself says, he was‘‘the 
obscurest man of letters in America” 
are more filled with fancifulness, 
and less the products of thought 
and observation than the works of 
later days; but the same delicacy 
of style which distinguishes all 
his works, and is most marked in 
the unfinished ‘‘ Septimus,” has 
already begun to manifest itself in 
these. About Hawthorne all who 
love him love to linger; we need 
not leave his side wholly in turn- 
ing to his son. 

‘‘Bressant,” by Julian Haw- 
thorne, was a novel of such unusual 
character, and of so much promise 
as to be highly interesting to all 
Hawthorne lovers. Filled as it 
was with bright, clearly-outlined 
characters, racy writing, and ex- 
ceedingly odd “situations,” most 
novel-readers found it readable in 
one way or another. Indeed, 
the heroines were so natural, and 
the whole narrative had so much 
the sort of interest which attaches 
to a “‘true” story, that a rumour 
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went about to the effect that the 
events had taken place in the 
author’s own family, and that he 
deserved no more credit than for 
having written the matter down 
with graphic clearness. This was 
contradicted, and whether in any 
measure true:or not, does not 
concern us: we merely remark it 
to shew that the young author was 
sufficiently forcible. At the same 
time, though the centre-plot of 
this novel is clear, there is a 
tendency in the side-plot to an 
involved style, and an unnecessary 
mystification. This tendency 
became painfully marked in 
‘‘ Tdolatry,” which next appeared, 
and is equally prominent in Mr. 
Hawthorne’s latest.work.* ‘ Idol- 
try,” however, differs widely from 
‘“‘ Bressant”” in many respects; it 
has so little of its grit and reality 
as to be but a disappointing 
successor; and though there is 
plenty of imagination in it, that 
imagination is scarcely sufficiently 
poetical to compensate for the 
absence of reality. It does not 
impress one as being a beloved or 
carefully developed creation; there 
isacertain ‘writing for the public” 
manner about it, which we never 
fora moment find in Hawthorne 
the father. 

But *‘Garth ” would seem to be 
a work more deliberately evolved ; 
and there is writing in it which is 
worthy of illustrating a closer and 
less cloudy plot. 

The “Bird-Prologue”’ of “Garth” 
is delightful, for it is the first de- 
finite reminder of the style of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. It is no 
imitation ; but so wonderfully like 
is it as to make one fancy that 
the father’s spirit must have stood 
by our author’s elbow while he 
wrote. It is quaint, dainty, 
charming. After this comes some 
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confusion; for Julian Hawthorne 
has a bad habit of going back- 
wards in his stories. But out of 
the confusion Garth’s childhood 
stands forward clearly ; and this is 
a very refreshing and enjoyable 
ortion of the book. Cuthbert 

rmson and his mode of training 
the mind of his small son, are 
made into a picture that is both 
amusing and pathetic; and Cuth- 
bert Urmson is throughout a 
pleasant and interesting character. 
As to Garth himself, his baby days 
over, he begins to develope into a 
genius. So much importance is 
given to his early growth, and this 
later development of genius, that 
we are led to expect it to ‘‘ come 
to something,” whereas the rest of 
the book is devoted to Garth’s love 
affairs, and the working out of the 
lot, in which he is quite quiescent. 
ndeed, when the hero (and he is 
described as a hero indeed) has 
done growing up, he becomes 
very shadowy, and quite gives 
place to the other characters ; 
and as to his genius we only 
hear of his painting one pic- 
ture, and making a few sketches; 
after which he devotes himself to 
getting married. The story ends 
with his marriage, as though the 
career of himself and his genius 
were now fulfilled. 

The book is certainly full of 
very earnest and painstaking de- 
lineations of character; but there 
is almost too much probing into 
difficult and complicated natures. 
It produces a kind of morbid 
atmosphere, for the lighter and 
more commonplace personages are 
not sufficiently distinct to form a 
relief. There is something dis- 
appointing in the entire work, 
notwithstanding the beauty of 
certain portions of it; and the 
secret appears to lie in a want of 
unity and proportion. Asa whole, 
it is not one picture, but a massing 
together of many pieces of writing. 
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As an example of some of the 
essentially Hawthorne-like por- 
tions, let us follow Garth into his 
orcnard :— 

‘The present season’s crop was 
fine, and Garth, walking between the: 
trees with his hands thrust in the 
side-pockets of his cvat, rejoiced im 
the aspect of the scarlet and yellow 
heaps which had been piled up 
beneath the twisted branches. He 
found a pleasure, too, in observing 
the grotesque contortions of the trees 
themselves. Apple-bearing, one would 
suppose, must be the very painfullest of 
vegetable functions. Some of the old 
limbs seemed incarnations of agony ; 
and few trees but had eaten their 
hearts out, and were harbouring blue- 
jays and woodpeckers in their bosoms. 
Nevertheless Garth remarked that the 
sweetest fruit often grew on the 
ugliest boughs ; and in the blossoming 
spring he had not failed to note how 
well beauty and fragrance and fresh- 
ness assimilated with old age, defor- 
mity, and decay. 

** Having stuffed his pockets with 
lusty crimson baldwins and firm- 
fleshed russets, he turned homewards.. 
An elderly crow which had been con- 
templating the sunrise from the top of 
a lofty hemlock, accosted him with a. 
single taunting ‘ caw !’ as much as to 
say, ‘I would much rather be what I 
am than what you are!’ Garth 
picked up a worm-eaten pippin and 
flung it at the contemptuous fowl 
with so true an aim that had not the 
latter been wary, there might have 
been a catastrophe. But it was not 
unacquainted with the red-shirted 
man and his ways, and entering into 
the spirit of the thing, it pretended to. 
be seriously alarmed, and pitched 
flapping from its perch with a volley 
of hoarse objurgations. 

“The cry was straightway taken 
up by the whole indigenous commu- 
nity of crows, and in another moment 
thirty or forty of these sable humorists 
were wheeling their black bodies aloft 
and clamouring their harshest, osten- 
sibly in vast consternation, but really 
fortheirown and Garth’s amusement. ’”” 


There is enough good writing in 
‘* Garth ’to make the volumes plea- 
sant reading, but it leaves one with 
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an uncomfortable feeling that itis have fulfilled the promise of that 
not as big a book as it promised to first book, and we have still to look 
be at the outset. ‘‘Bressant’ was for a work full of quiet and centred 
far more of a completeand forcible power, which would place his 
whoie ; its style retained its bright- literary reputation on a level with 
ness throughout. As yet Mr. his father’s. 

Hawthorne can scarcely be said to 
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The members of an ancient Border clan are said to be still distinguished 
(as those of the House of Rohan were by a peculiar tuft of hair) by the growth 


of a single lock of a lighter colour than the rest of the covering of the head. 
How this came to pass was thus. 


In times so far that the guiding star 
Of written story fails, 

Ere a Bruce was known in the halls of Scone, 
Or a Norman Prince in Wales ; 

Where Criffel shades wild glens and glades, 
And where bright Solway ran, 

By bow and brand and red right hand, 
Lived a stalwart Border clan. 


Ere the Angevin King (from whose blood we spring) 
To the three-crowned kingdom clomb, 
With a host arrayed for fierce crusade, 
The Johnstone was found in Rome. 
**No priest, nor Pope, with cowl or cope, 
Shall dompt the belted plaid, 
To the old man there, in the upborne chair, 
I will not kneel,” he said. 
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On waving plumes, on incense fumes, 
Shone the cresset’s fitful glare ; 

And the silver clang of the trumpets rang, 
As on came the Pontiff’s chair ; 

Like the wave that floats o’er a field of oats, 
When a stormy gust sweeps by, 

Sank pluméd crest over mail-clad breast, 
As the stately train drew nigh. 


As the sturdy oak braves the levin’s stroke, 
Stood the Scot when the crosses came. 

** Were each taper here a glancing spear, 
To kneel would be a shame.” 

** Down, warrior down !” with sullen frown, 
Cried an old, old Cardinal. 

** Why kneel’st thou not, accursed Scot ?”’ 
Asked the stony glance of all. 


So close he prest, his eagle crest 
Was brushed by the feathery fan. 
‘* Now what doth he seek, with that unblushed cheek, 
A blessing, or a ban?” 
A beaten ewer of silver pure, 
(The city and the world 
As he passed to bless) his Holiness 
At the stalwart Northman hurled. 


The bonnet blue that magic dew 
Of holy water mocks. 
On plaid, on face, it left no trace, 
But it stained the auburn locks. 
Can water burn? To gold they turn, 
On the brow of the Johnstone bold, 
And his gallant sons, the legend runs, 
Are still marked by a lock of gold. 
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The Talmud. A Selection from 
the contents of that ancient book, 
its Commentaries, Teaching, Poetry, 
and Legends, with Sketches of the 
Men who made and commented 
upon it. Translated from the 
original by H. Polano, Hebrew 
Professor. London: Frederick 
Warne & Co. 1877. 

Ten years ago an article by the 
late Emanuel Deutsch appeared in 
the Quarterly Review, and excited a 
sudden and unexpected attention. 
It was entitled “The Talmud.” 
Within a year it was translated 
into six European languages. It 
is strange that so long a time 
has elapsed before Mr. Deutsch 
has found a follower in his pur- 
pose of bringing this unknown 
monument of his fathers before the 
modern public. Curiosity and in- 
terest had been roused, but there 
was no scholar ready to allay it. 
The Englishmen who are at all 
acquainted with the Talmud seem 
fully engaged with other work, 
and the Hebrews of to-day are for 
the most part too busy with money- 
making to attempt so vast a literary 
enterprise. Moreover, their upper 
classes are rather blotting out their 
nationality by assuming English 
surnames, and endeavouring to 
merge themselves in the cosmo- 
politanism of the time, than striving 
toward such works as would be 
expected from a people seeking to 
knit more dene its mutual co- 
herence. 

It is a Hebrew, however, that 
has at length stepped forward with 
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a very little Talmud made out of a 
very great one. And the strange 
magic that seems to reside in the 
mere name, the Talmud, has made 
his work successful almost before 
it appeared. Booksellers not gene- 
rally too well-informed upon forth- 
coming books, were found to know 
of this, and the first and second 
editions were sold out at once. 

The first feeling of anyone at all 
acquainted with the Talmud, on 
going through this volume, would 
probably be a sense of missing 
much with which he was familiar; 
but it is fair to say that the trans- 
lator claims for his book no more 
than to be ‘a collection of speci- 
mens,” making ‘no pretensions 
to any more advanced standing ;” 
and believes that it will excite an 
interest in the subject which will 
make this book, and others of a 
similar character following it, of 
interest and demand. 

The present work consists of an 
introduction, giving a somewhat 
meagre account of the nature and 
scope of the Talmud, with a con- 
densed chronological table of its 
compilation—a table that although 
it may not solve the questions of 
scholars, will have a considerable 
general and practical use; and 
five parts as follows :—Biblical 
History, Specimens of Biblical 
Commentaries, Teachings and Inci- 
dents in the Lives of the Rabbis, 
ProverbsandSayingsof the Rabbis, 
Legends, &c., and a brief abstract 
of Civil and Criminal Law. 

The Biblical History forms a 
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most interesting commentary, and 
shews how readily the Oriental 
imagination amplified with quaint 
conceits and poetic fancies the 
slightest shred of actual archaic 
narrative. 

The general reader will early be 
attracted to the proverbs and le- 
gends, which have go characteristic, 
and in many respects familiar, a 
ring. Others, again, shew the 
worldly wisdom of these old 
doctors, a quality which we are 
apt to notice more in the modern 
Jew than in his ancient ancestor. 

‘‘The house which opens not to 
the poor will open tothe physician,” 
is one of these proverbs, in which 
we see how strong was the sense 
of the duty of charity, and how the 
troubles of life were regarded as 

unishment for failure in well- 

oing. To say that ‘ The birds of 
the air despise a miser,”’ is to give 
a poetic view quite in keeping 
with the romantic and legendary 
character of the Hagadah, which 
with the Halachah, or legal por- 
tion, makes up the Talmud. 

Some may be startled that so 
secularistica saying asthe following 
should emanate from the intensely 
religious ancient Hebrew :—‘‘ The 
world is saved by the breath of 
school-children. Even to re-build 
the Temple, the schools must not 
be closed.’’ Deutsch, however, in- 
sisted strongly upon the fact of the 
paramount importance given to 
public instruction in the centuries 
following the Captivity. 

Thereare most exquisite thoughts 
to be drawn from these ancient 
founts, and shewing a fuller glow 
of love than we are apt to credit 
the Rabbi nature with :— 


Rabbi José said:—‘‘ I never call my 
wife ‘ wife,’ but ‘home,’ for she in- 
deed makes my home.” 

‘*The best preacher is the heart ; 
the best teacher is time ; the best book 

,is the world; the best friend is 
God.” 
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What a simple, yet profound 
philosophy! 

The originals, or at least earlier 
copies, of many of the stories fami- 
liar to our childhood come from the 
Talmud. In the volume before us 
the story is told which is known to 
English children as that of a man 
journeying with a companion who 
seems good, but does extraordinary 
and apparently cruel acts in one 
place where kindness seemed espe- 
cially called for, and with equal 
arbitrariness heaps favours where 
there seemed to be no need. Here 
the legend is told of Rabbi Jocha- 
nan, and the companion who— 
according to our version—turned 
out to be an angel, is in this 
Elijah. 

We will quote a story not so 
well known, that of ‘‘ The Desert 
Island :”— 


‘* A very wealthy man, who was of a 
kind, benevolent disposition, desired 
to make his slave happy. He gave 
him therefore his freedom and pre- 
sented him with a shipload of merchan- 
dise. 

‘Go,’ said he, ‘sail to different 
countries, dispose of these goods, and 
that which thou mayest receive for 
them will be thine own.’ 

The slave sailed away upon the 
broad ocean, but before he had been 
long upon his voyage a storm overtook 
him ; his ship was driven upon a rock 
and went to pieces ; all on board were 
lost—all save this slave, who swam to 
anisland shore near by. Sad, despon- 
dent, with nought in the world, he 
traversed this island until he ap- 
proached a large and beautiful city ; 
and many people approached him 
joyously shouting, ‘Welcome! Wel- 
come! Long live the King!’ They 
brought a rich carriage, and placing 
him therein, escorted him to a magnifi- 
cent palace, where many servants 
gathered about him, clothing him in 
royal garments, addressing him as 
their sovereign, and expressing their 
obedience to his will. 

The slave was amazed and dazzled, 
believing that he was dreaming, and 
that all he saw, heard, and experienced. 
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was mere passing fantasy. Becoming 
convinced of the reality of his condi- 
tion, he said to some men about him 
for whom he experienced a friendly 
feeling : 

‘Howisthis? Icannot understand 
it. That you should thus elevate and 
honour a man whom you know not, a 
poor, naked wanderer whom you have 
never seen before, making him your 
ruler, causes me more wonder than I 
can readily express.’ 

‘Sire,’ they replied, ‘ this island is 
inhabited by spirits. Long since they 
prayed to God to send them yearly a 
son of man to reign over them, and 
He has answered their prayers. Yearly 
He sends them a son of man whom 
they receive with honour, and elevate 
to the throne ; but his dignity and 
power ends with the year. With its 
close his royal garments are taken 
from him, he is placed on board a ship 
and carried to a vast and desolate 
island, where, unless hehas previously 
been wise and prepared for this day, 
he will find neither friend nor subject, 
and be obliged to pass a weary, lonely, 
miserable life. Then a new king is 
selected here, and so year follows year. 
The Kings who preceded thee were 
careless and indifferent, enjoying their 
power to the full, and thinking not of 
the day when it should end. Be wiser, 
then ; let our words find rest within 
thy heart.’ 


The newly-made King listened atten- 
tively to all this, and felt grieved that 
he should have lost even the time he 
had already missed for making pre- 
parations for his loss of power. 

He addressed the wise man who 
had spoken, saying, ‘ Advise me, 
O spirit of wisdom, how I may prepare 
for the days which will come upon me 
in the future.’ 

‘Naked thou camest to us, and 
naked thou wilt be sent to the desolate 
island of which I have told thee,’ re- 
plied the other. ‘At present thou 
art King, and mayest do as pleaseth 
thee ; therefore send workmen to this 
island ; let them build houses, till the 
ground, and beautify the surround- 
ings. The barren soil will be changed 
. into fruitful fields, people will journey 
there to live, and thou wilt have esta- 
blished a new kingdom for thyself, 
with subjects to‘welcome thee in glad- 
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ness when thou shalt have lost thy 
power here. The year is short, the 
work is long ; therefore be earnest and 
energetic.” 

The King followed this advice. He 
sent workmen and materials to the 
desolate island, and before the close of 
his temporary power it had become a 
blooming, pleasant,und attractive spot. 
The rulers who had preceded him had 
anticipated the day of their power’s 
close with dread, or smothered all 
thought of it in revelry ; but he looked 
forward to it as a day of joy, when he 
should enter upon a career of perma- 
nent peace and happiness. 

The day came ; the freed slave, who 
had been made King, was deprived of 
his authority ; with his power he lost 
his royal garments; naked he was 
placed upon a ship, and its sails set for 
the desolate isle. 

When he approached its shores, 
however, the people whom he had sent 
there came to meet him with music, 
song, and great joy. They made him 
a prince among them, and he lived 
with them ever after in pleasantness 
and peace. 

The wealthy man of kindly disposi- 
tion is God, and the slave to whom he 
gave freedom is the soul which He 
gives to man. The island at which the 
slave arrives is the world ; naked and 
weeping he appears to his parents, 
[this is a misinterpretation ; to match 
the other symbols, it should read here, 
naked and weeping the soul appears in 
presence of the lordly material facul- 
ties and powers on their own ground], 
who are the inhabitants that greet 
him warmly and make him their King. 
The friends who tell him of the ways 
of the country are his ‘ good inclina- 
tions.’ The year of his reign is his 
span of life, and the desolate island is 
the future world, which he must 
beautify by good deeds, ‘ the workmen 
and material,’ or else live lonely and 
desolate for ever.” 


This is a true parable, and a 
very fair specimen of the mystic 
thought of the Hebrews about:the 
time of our era. 

The volume before us would be 
improved by revision, there bein 
a fewslight verbal and grammatic 
errors in it. But its price is only 
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eighteenpence, and it is likely to 
have an enormous circulation, the 
Talmud being a more popular sub- 
ject than the Koran, its companion 
volume, which has passed through 
many editions in a very brief space 
of time. This rapid circulation has 
been, doubtless, in great part 
owing to the political interest at 
present felt in the great struggle 
in which the flag of the Prophet is 
unfurled. 





Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 
comprising Pirge Aboth and Pereq 
R. Meir, in Hebrew and English, 
with Critical and Illustrative Notes, 
&c., &c. Edited for the Syndics 
of the Cambridge University Press 
by Charles Taylor, M.A., Fellow 
and Divinity Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Honorary 
Fellow of King’s College, London. 
Cambridge: at the University 
Press. London: Cambridge Ware- 
house, 17, Paternoster Row. 1877. 
If we mistake not, this is the 
first precise translation into the 
English language accompanied by 
scholarly notes, of any portion of 
the Talmud. In other words, it is 
the first instance of thas most 
valuable and neglected portion of 
Jewish literature being treated in 
the same way as a Greek classic in 
an ordinary critical edition. 

There have, it is true, been ren- 
derings into English of one portion 
of the matter of the work before 
us, namely, of that best known 
book of the whole Mishna, the 
Pirge Aboth, or Sayings of the 
Fathers. One of these transla- 
tions, we remember, was a queer 
little volume, published in 1772, 
in Hebrew and English, the work 
of one who described himself as 
a Primitive Ebrew. Another is R. 
Young’s “ Ethics of the Fathers,” 
published in Edinburgh twenty- 
tive years ago. But these were 
scarcely more than pamphlets, 
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suggestive of interesting work 
waiting to be done. 

‘The last shall be first, and the 
first last.” The Talmudic books, 
which have been so strangely 
neglected, we foresee will be the 
most important aids of the future 
for the proper understanding of 
the Bible. They shew us what 
otherwise it were idle for a race so 
differently constituted as ourselves 
to hope to learn,—the natural 
attitude of the ancient Hebrew 
mind, and the position, in the 
Hebrew world of thought, of many 
questions that for want of this 
knowledge we have misunderstood. 

Any student of the Bible without 
the Talmud who will go through 
the ethical sentences here gathered 
together, with the light afforded by 
the full and most valuable notes 
and gathered parallelisms, will 
probably learn much unknown to 
him before, and clear up many a 
haze in his own mind. It is 
pleasant to think that now the 
days of such books as the “ Tela 
ignea Satane” of Wagenseil are 
coming to an end, and that the 
reasonable criticism of comprehen- 
sive knowledge is being brought 
to bear upon noble subjects once 
blurred by prejudice and rancour. 

The fresh simplicity that gleams 
out most charmingly here and there 
from among the refined intellectual 
subtleties of Rabbinical thought, 
will be a boon to our theologians. 
The hair-splitting discussions of 
the Fathers may be passed over ; 
their simple symbolic flashes of 
deep thought attract and hold with 
all the power of poetry and 
parable. 

We may compare the translation 
given in the work before us with 
that of previous writers. The ver- 
sion of the “‘ Primitive Ebrew ” of 
a saying attributed to the great 
rival of frillel, is ‘‘ Love and desire 
to be a mechanic, and hate gran- 
deur, neither aim to be intimate 
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with princes.” A version cited in 
some notes we once published to 
Matthew’s Gospel (xxiii. 8), but 
whence derived we cannot at the 
moment recall, ran as follows :— 
‘“‘Love a handicraft, hate the 
Rabbinate, befriend not thyself 
with the worldly powers.” 

This terribly uncompromising 
passage, which is quite in the style 
of the hard-working Hebrew doc- 
tors, is translated by Mr. Taylor 
with less startling expression :— 
‘‘ Love work, a hate lordship, 
and make not thyself known to the 
government;”’ but his notes are 
most full, explanatory, and interes- 
ting. Another comparison will 
better shew the value of the new 
translation; the ‘‘ Primitive Ebrew” 
reads a saying of Hillel’s—* If 
I do nothing for myself, who will 
do it for me? and when I think 
and reflect with myself, what am I? 
and if not at the present, what 
then?” This is very involved. 
Mr. Taylor makes the idea plain :— 
“Tf Iam not for myself, who is 
for me ? and being for my own self, 
what amI? If not now, when?” 
The teaching is, evidently, that 
there is a happy mean between 
self-sufficiency and that terrible 
self-despondency that paralyses 
effort. 

It is, no doubt, quite by accident 
that Mr. Taylor has published his 
work within a month of the ap- 
pearance of the ‘‘Selections from the 
Talmud” which we have noticed 
above. The latter is a popular 
edition ; the ‘‘ Sayings of the Jew- 
ish Fathers” may claim to be 
scholarly, and, moreover, of a 
scholarship unusually thorough 
and finished. It is greatly to be 
hoped that this instalment is an 
earnest of future work in the same 
direction; the Talmud is a mine 
that will take years to work out. 





S. Clement of Rome. 
pendix containing 


An Ap- 
the newly 
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recovered portions. With Intro- 
ductions, Notes, and Translations. 
By J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., Lady 
Margaret’s Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge, Canon of St. Paul’s. 
London: Macmillan and Oo. 1877. 

The busy traffic of Paternoster 
Row, though it be a traffic in 
books, does not make an atmo- 
sphere congenial to the quiet needs 
of studious authorship. It is one 
thing to sell a book, but quite 
another to write it. The best 
writing will not always make a 
book sell; nor, on the other hand, 
will a facility of sale inspire any- 
thing great in literary effort. At 
the eastern extremity of the Row 
there is a gate, which if anyone 
open a little, he will see as bare 
and unkempt a yard and as ordi- 
nary a block of houses as dingy 
London can offer. But these un- 
romantic houses, situate in the 
very midst of the bustle of book- 
selling, are the abode, fora certain 
period of the year at least, of certain 
studious divines, to wit, the Canons 
of St. Paul’s. We have the work 
of one of them before us, which is 
truly scholar’s and not salesman’s 
work. 

It is singular, in presence of the 
keensightedness of generations of 
students, how manuscripts of lost 
books are still being discovered. In 
an enthusiastic moment we may 
think it not quite hopeless that in 
some dusty corner of a forgotten 
chest may yet be found a skinof the 
simple logia of Matthew, or a sheet 
of the esoteric Gospel to the Egyp- 
tians ; certainly of late unexpected 
discoveries have been numerous. 
There was Tischendorf’s prize a 
few years ago, the most perfect 
MS. of the New Testament, with 
the Epistle of Barnabas, not before 
known in Greek. A few months 
ago was published a fragment of 
the Latin version of the Book of 
Esdras, that forms one of the books 
of the Apocrypha, a fragment 
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omitted from our English transla- 
tion as not being found in Latin, 
but only in Ethiopic and Arabic. 
It remains to be seen whether the 
Bible Revision Committee will not 
incorporate this new-found portion 
with the book to which it belongs, 
with which it has equalauthenticity. 
And now there has been found in 
the library of ‘‘The Most Holy 
Sepulchre,” at Constantinople, by 
a patriarch of the Greek Church, a 
manuscript containing a lost ending 
of an epistle of the earliest apos- 
tolical father that has left us any 
complete work. And almost simul- 
taneously has been discovered in 
the library of an Oriental scholar 
at Paris a MS. hitherto unnoticed 
of the two epistles of Clement in 
Syriac. This has been purchased 
by the Syndicate of the Cambridge 
University Library, and will shortly 
be published. 

The translation given by Canon 
Lightfoot of the colophon of this 
Syriac manuscript is interesting as 
taking us into the very cell and 
atmosphere of the monkish scribe 
to whose patient pen it is due. 
The monk of the Middle Ages, it 
must be remembered, was the 
saviour of literature ; by his labo- 
rious copying work he was what 
the printer is now, and so the 
preserver of the text to which he 
gave hislabour. The monk’s post- 
script is as follows :— 


‘** Now this life-giving book of the 
Gospel and of the Acts of the Holy 
Apostles, and the two Epistles of 
Clement, together with the teaching of 
Paul the Apostle, according to the 
correction of Thomas of Heraclea, 
received its end and completion in the 
year One Thousand Four Hundred and 
Eighty-one of the Greeks, in the little 
convent of Mar Saliba, which isin the 
abode of the monks on the Holy 
Mountain of the Blessed City of 
Edessa. And it was written with 
great diligence and irrepressible love 
and Jaudable fervour of faith, and at 
the cost of Rabban Basil, the chaste 
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monk and pious presbyter, who is 
called Bar Michael, from the city of 
Edessa, so that he might have it for 
study and meditation, spiritual and 
useful, both of soul and body. And it 
was written by Sahda, the meanest of 
the monks of the same Edessa.” 


Edessa, then so tranquil, must 
have been disturbed little more 
than a century later than the date 
given, in the extinct era of the 
Seleucid, equivalent to 1170 a.p., 
for in the thirteenth century the 
Ottoman hordes overspread Asia 
Minor. Now the track of the 
Russians is within one or two 
hundred miles of Edessa—Orfah in 
our war maps; and it were to be 
wished that the Christianity which 
is marching byits own ancienthabi- 
tations were a Christianity more 
worthy of the name. 

Canon Lightfoot equips this 
work, which forms a supplement to 
his edition of all that in 1869 was 
known of Clement’s Epistles, with 
a complete critical apparatus, and 
notes. In his prolegomena he 
refers to the Epistle, known not 
only as the Epistle of Clement, but 
as ‘‘the Epistle of the Romans to 
the Corinthians,’’ as enabling us to 
understand more fully the secret of 
Papal domination. He remarks 
that the letter, though presumably 
the composition of Clement, does 
not emanate from him as Bishop, 
but from the Church of Rome, and 
that Clement is not once named in 
it. He calls attention to ‘the 
urgent and almost imperious tone 
which the Romans adopt in address- 
ing their Corinthian brethren 
during the closing years of the first 
century. They exhort the offenders 
to submit ‘not to them, but to the 
will of God.’” He shews how at 
a latter point ‘they return to 
the subject and use still stronger 
language; ‘ye will give us great 
joy and gladness, if ye render 
obedience unto the things written 
by us through the Holy Spirit, and 
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root out the unrighteous anger of 
your jealousy, according to the 
entreaty which we have made for 
peace and concord in this letter.” 

Canon Lightfoot says :— 

**It may perhaps seem strange to 
describe this noble remonstrance as 
the first step towards Papal aggression. 
And yet undoubtedly this is the case. 
There is all the difference in the world 
between the attitude of Rome towards 
other Churches at the close of the first 
century, when the Romans as a 
community remonstrate on terms of 
equality with the Corinthians on their 
irregularities, strong only in the right- 
eousness of their cause, and feeling, 
as they had a right to feel, that these 
counsels of peace were the dictation 
of the Holy Spirit ; and its attitude at 
the close of the second century, when 
Victor the Bishop excommunicates the 
Churches of Asia Minor for clinging to 
a usage in regard tothe celebration of 
Easter which had been handed down 
to them from the Apostles, and thus 
foments instead of healing dissensions. 
Even this second stage has carried the 
power of Rome only a very small step 
in advance towards the pretensions of 
a Hildebrand or an Innocent or a 
Boniface, or even of a Leo: but it is 
nevertheless a decided step. The sub- 
stitution of the Bishop of Rome for 
the Church of Rome is an all impor- 
tant pvint. The later Roman theory 
supposes that the Church of Rome 
derives all its authority from the 
Bishop of Rome, as the successor of 
8. Peter. History inverts this relation, 
and shews that, as a matter of fact, the 
power of the Bishop of Rome was 
built upon the power of the Church of 
Rome. Ii was originally a primacy, 
not of the Episcopate, but of the 
Church.” 

There is an interesting paral- 
lelism, brought before our notice 
in the Addenda, of certain ancient 
Hebrew prayers from the Talmud 
with portions of Clement’s Epistle. 

Canon Lightfoot’s translation 
reads well, and like the work of an 
accomplished scholar. We see no 
reason, however, why for smooth- 
ness sake, the epithet panagios 
should be rendered ‘most holy,” 
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rather than “all-hallowed,” or 
‘‘perfectly holy,” which is the 
strictly accurate meaning. Again, 
he speaks of ektenés epieikeia as 
being a sort of verbal paradox like 
‘‘strenua inertia,” ‘‘lene tor- 
mentum,” which delicacy of signi- 
ficance the words would doubtless 
imply in a classical writer; but 
here we should be disposed to 
think that ‘‘ with earnest reason- 
ableness’’ would render their 
meaning better than “instant in 
gentleness,” which is Canon Light- 
foot’s rendering. 

The beginning of the newly 
recovered portion of what is com- 
monly called the Second Epistle of 
Clement, here described as ‘‘ An 
Ancient Homily py an unknown 
Author,” shews us how imperfectly 
understood, even at so early a period, 
were the really esoteric sayings of 
the Master. 

To Dr. Lightfoot great praise is 
due for the patient toil that such a 
work as this entails. None but 
those accustomed to such work can 
form any idea of the labourinvolved 
in the business of exact and com- 
prehensive criticism. 


Asem, the Man-Hater. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. With an Editorial 
Introduction and Illustrations. 
Grifith & Farran. 1877.—Gold- 
smith’s little sketch, here set in a 
pleasantly cynical editorial, entitled 
‘‘The Philometer; or, Friend- 
Measurer,”’ belongstothat long line 
of Utopian fiction that traces back to 
the ‘‘ Atlantis,”’ the ‘‘Arcadia,” and 
‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,” and finds its 
continuation in Lytton’s ‘‘ Coming 
Race,” Butler’s ‘ Erewhon,” 
Maitland’s ‘‘By-and-Bye,” and 
others. As Goldsmith’s fable is 
not new, we will turn rather to the 
matter of the Introduction. Many 
will be disposed to agree with the 
opening sentence: ‘‘ Most of us, 
in commencing life, are apt to 
imagine that we have a great many 
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friends, only to discover, as we 
approach the end of it, that we 
ought to consider ourselves exceed- 
ingly fortunate if we possess a 
single one.”” A very simple form 
of test, says the author of this 
remark, has been devised by him- 
self. He has long been in the habit 
of reckoning up his friends and 
relatives by a most terrible method 
of trial. He keeps a list of them 
all, with a money column attached, 
in which, having regard to their 
means, he enters such a sum 
opposite each one as he has a 
reasonable confidence would be 
bestowed upon himself in case 
of his destitution and solicitation of 
assistance; and from his succeeding 
remarks we are led to suppose that 
more cyphers than amounts of 
three figures are set opposite the 
majority of the names in this 
black-book of friends. We only 
hope he locks up his list, for it 
might form a painful study for any 
friend inadvertently opening it, 
and finding his warmest sympathies 
written down for a figure nearer 
naught than a hundred. We have 
no need to fly to the desert in our 
disillusionment, is the moral; our 
shock is complete when we have 
added up our list; and our desert 
is at home. Still in Goldsmith’s 
vein is the suggestion of the 

ostscript that follows the Intro- 
uction :— 


‘© We can imagine no pleasanter and 
more profitable evening’s amusement 
for an intelligent company than that 
of setting each person to note down 
privately, on paper, what faults he 
finds with the present world, and 
what remedies he would propose ; 
comparing the whole together ; and 
finally submitting them all to the test 
supplied by the amended world, which 
was created by condescending Alla 
under the direction of Mahomet.” 


A capital suggestion this for a 
class in a school; and an interest- 
ing introduction to any study of 
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social science. The satire evolved 
in such a comparison of notes 
would hold a rapier’s point to 
impracticability and discontent, and 
leave a field for practical sugges- 
tions and enlightened contentment. 





On Human Science and Divine 
Revelation. By J. J. Garth Wilkin- 
son. London: James Speirs.— 
Among a special circle, and that 
not of unthinking people, Dr. 
Wilkinson has long held a high 
and honoured place as an original 
writer, and as translator, editor, 
and apostle of Swedenborg. Emer- 
son, in his essay upon “ Literature,’’ 
cites him as one of the few “ ex- 
ceptions to the limitary tone of 
English thought,” and declares 
that he ‘“‘ has brought to metaphy- 
sics and to physiology a native 
vigour, with a catholic perception 
of relations, equal to the highest 
attempts, and a rhetoric like the 
armoury of the invincible knights 
of old. There is in the action of 
his mind a long Atlantic roll not 
known except in deepest waters, 
and only lacking what ought to 
accompany such powers—a mani- 
fest centrality. lf his mind does 
not rest in immovable biases, 
perhaps the orbit is larger, and the 
return is not yet; but a master 
should inspire a confidence that he 
will adhere to his convictions, and 
give his present studies always the 
same high place.” That the —— 
of these observations has not taken 
such a prominent position in this 
country as seemed to be marked 
out for him is owing to several 
causes. One is, no doubt, the 
‘‘limitary tone’? to which Emerson 
refers, but it is a limitary one not 
only of English thought, but of all 
general or popular thought. The 
opening, even in romance, of a 
new and powerful vein is so great 
a shock to the ordinary mind that 
time is required to get over it. 
Witness Charlotte Bronté’s novel 
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of ‘‘Jane Eyre,” which was feared 
by every publisher, and at last 
took its place on the highest rank. 
A similar popular expansion with 
regard to deep philosophy is a 
much slower process than in the 
case of a romance of a new order; 
indeed, some regions of thought are 
almost a closed book to the gene- 
rality, and instead of finding their 
ten thousand appreciators within a 
month of the publisher’s trumpet 
being blown, find, perhaps, a score 
a century during half a millennium. 
We do not say that Dr. Wil- 
kinson has so select an audience, 
or that his works will live so 
long, but it is quite likely that 
in a hundred years his wonderful 
exposition, at once physiological 
and poetical, entitled ‘‘The Human 
Body and itsConnexion with Man,” 
will be better known than it is 
now. We judge from the class of 
its avowed admirers. They are not 
newspaper reviewers or literary 
hacks, but chiefly authors, with 
thoughtful purpose of their own, 
who have been charmed by the work 
into unasked acknowledgments. 
Another reason for the comparative 
obscurity,in the popular sense, of Dr. 
Wilkinson’s writings is that they 
are left to make their own way to 
the public. We never see them 
heralded by an advertisement ; their 
friends are expected to find them 
out by the attraction of sympathy. 
This mode, no doubt, insures a 
whole-hearted and constant fol- 
lowing, in contradistinction to a 
half-hearted or supercilious mul- 
titude that takes up a book and 
dips into it with a partial attention, 
an unsatisfactory throng for an 
author to contemplate. 

Another reason is one which we 
would approach with some diffi- 
dence, and discuss with a reserva- 
tion of possible misunderstanding 
on our own part. It is that our 
author has found the centrality that 
Emerson misses, but has found it 
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by looking through the glass of the 
mind of another rather than his 
own. Swedenborg! Swedenborg! 
Whatever Dr. Wilkinson writes 
now, this revered name rings forth 
in almost every chapter ;—be the 
praise the Swedish seer’s, Dr. 
Wilkinson is his humble disciple. 
Now Dr. Wilkinson is not theinfant 
recipient of the master’s pearls of 
wisdom ; he has a grit ard idiosyn- 
crasy which are not Swedenborg’s, 
and a thought which if not so 
spiritually comprehensive as Swe- 
denborg’s is yet more robust, pic- 
turesque, and striking. But some 
thirty years ago he went through 
the labour of translating several 
of Swedenborg’s most ponderous 
works. As Emerson says in another 
essay, that on the Mystic— 


‘‘Swedenborg printed these scientific 
books in the ten years from 1734 to 
1744, and they remained from that 
time neglected ; and now after their 
century is complete, he has at last 
found a pupil in Mr. Wilkinson, in 
London, a philosophic critic, with a 
co-equal vigour of understanding and 
imagination comparable only to Lord 
Bacon’s, who has produced his master’s 
buried books to the day, and trans- 
ferred them, with every advantage, 
from their forgotten Latininto English, 
to go round the world in our commer- 
cial and conquering tongue. This 
startlingre-appearance of Swedenborg, 
after a hundred years, in his pupil, is 
not the least remarkable fact in his 
history. . . . The admirable prelimin- 
ary discourses with which Mr. Wilkin- 
son has enriched these volumes throw 
all the contemporary philosophy of 
England into shade, and leave me 
nothing to say on their proper 
grounds.” 

Now, the constant living with 
Swedenborg, so to speak, necessary 
to do such a work, and the atten- 
tion involved in writing the first 
life of so singular a genius, must 
have interpenetrated a sympathetic 
editor not only with Swedenborgian 
science, but with a personal influ- 
ence difficult to shake off. Some 
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men, perhaps, would have digested 
their fit portion of the master of 
spiritual scientifics, and have gone 
their way to their own characteris- 
tics. Dr. Wilkinson, with all his 
splendid powers, from some dis- 
satisfaction with his own mind (with 
which state many an _ earnest 
thinker will sympathise at times), 
from some terrible humility, has 
attached himself to Swedenborg for 
life, and made the bonds so con- 
spicuous that instead of gathering 
his own circle of readers he has 
limite 1 himself to passing into those 
minds mainly into which Sweden- 
borg had led the way. His strong 
brain has discovered Swedenborg, 
in whom he finds an undoubted 
superior in certain respects, and he 
has been so glad to bow to him in 
all that he has depreciated the 
status that is his own. 

Transient fashion, too, elevates 
one thinker in his own day, and de- 
presses another. Time gives their 
due place to all, by reactions, re- 
versals, readjustments. Just now 
the fashion is for scientific novelties 
in detail, and a cramping materia- 
lism of thought; but soak service is 
being done by that attention to 
detail, and accurate habits are 
being produced whieh will prove 
their value when deeper thought is 
opened again, of which expansion 
traces are even now beginning to 
manifest themselves. 

Unfortunately, adverseinfluences 
tell upon a man, and in the pre- 
sent work we miss something of 
that rejoicing spirit that lives in so 
many a page of the true romance 
of the ‘‘Human Body.” There is an 
aim at completeness in the book 
before us which of necessity makes 
it include much that cannot be glad. 
In ‘Our Social Health” our 


author told us that “health is just. 


the overflow of a human being’s 
completeness,” and social health 
the brightness of life of a com- 
munity that is earnest. Since in 
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our societies there are so many 
“tender topics,” a writer must 
either consent to insipidity, or write 
with wrath that these earnest reali- 
ties are excluded, and direct his 
force against the causes that ex- 
clude them. 


The first part of the work before 
us is devoted to a grand assault 
upon evil as embodied in the 
modern methods of science, and its 
rule. Vivisection, violationism, 
vaccination, all are stormed. The 
intention is good, but the action is 
that of a veritable Car of Jagger- 
nath drawn over the writhing body 
of corporate scientific pretension. 
The chief force is directed against 
vivisection, and the assumption that 
by cutting a peephole into an 
animal’s flesh, and so disturbing the 
whole organism and the enjoyment 
of existence, the secret is disclosed 
and the mystery of normal life 
bared to the dissector’s eye. An- 
other point insisted on is that even 
if animals are cut open alive, no 
true insight is gained into the 
deeper knowledge of the life of 
man. 


*¢ There is no real similarity between 
human and animal organs. The lungs 
of a beaver are as unlike the lungs of a 
man . as the voices of all 
beavers since the beginning are unlike 
the gathered word of mankind, whose 
body is literature. The poise 
of Newton’s lungs for a problem, the 
hush to hear the supreme word of it ; 
—the held breath of a Swedenborg, as 
truth after truth, revelation after re- 
velation, astonishment after astonish- 
ment, translated themselves into 
spiritual solid fact on the prepared 
tables of his understanding 
no animal is competent to these posi- 
tions, and none, therefore, requires 
them. Physical they still are, yet not 
animal, but spiritual and intellectual 
physics. The telegraphs proceed from 
different forces, and require at the 
other end, in the organs, attitudes for 
signifying their commands, alphabets 
to be translated into bodily messages, 
and powers that are beyond the scope 
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of animal life. This is difficult to see, 
yet itis true. The way not to see it 
is, to prosecute human anatomy with 
no spiritual genius to animate its dead 


side.” : 


The picture given of ‘“‘ modern 
thought” isa fine bit of satire. The 
Doctor has affirmed his belief that 
‘‘ If there wereno Christianreligion 
to be assaulted, and no spiritual 
conscience to be slain, several 
sciences would languish for lack of 
motive in their prosecutors. Ifthe 
Almighty were once given up, 
protoplasm would lose his amyse- 
ment. Its armies of inferences 
would grow lazy if they were not 
marshalled for war against a 
personal God.” Modern thought 
then he paints as one who “‘ wears 
a long face, a calm manner, a 
flippant logic, and an appearance 
of uninterested apathy, andof hold- 
ing its own and waiting for more 
modern thought.” 

Dr. Wilkinson makes clear for 
the goal of righteousness like 
a Hebrew prophet. With him 
the New Jerusalem is ‘a divine 
secularism, in which men and 
angels do God’s business in doing 
their own aright.” 

We cannot here follow the author 
through his disquisitions on the 
New Church, the question of the 
efficacy of prayer, his expositions 
of the spiritual laws, how ‘“ every 
outrage done, every selfish cruelty 
to others, every violation, alters the 
body of the doer and devastates it, 
and a precisely mulcted organisa- 
tion is worn in consequence.” But 
we will enter with him into the field 
of the practical into which thought 
born in the mystic regions, if it be 
worth aught, must lead; and here 
our author is strong and clear, and 
not tied to Swedenborg. He thus 
speaks of real charity, ‘the religion 
of business,” which “ implies that 
everyone has acalling, and banishes 
idleness and indulgence from the 
road of life. If you 
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would like your work done well by 
others, do well, as they would like, 
your work for them.” This teaching 
was never more lamentably needed 
than now, in the age of “ run- 
up” houses, “scamped” carpentry, 
and ‘‘shoddy” fabrics. 


“When we consider the matter 
closely, the charity that consists in 
doing the duties of one’s calling in the 
world, sincerely, justly, and faithfully, 
leaves nothing outside it in the way of 
good works. . . . This charity leaves 
out no almsgiving, provided the alms- 
giving is a real part of the day’s work; 
not amere impulse ; but a work, from 
a settled purpose, going wisely and 
prudently forth to its object. Yet 
almsgiving in itself is no sufficient 
work for a day, unless the hours be 
afterwards filled with its administra- 
tion. The egg to be hatched for use 
must not be dropped in the sand, and 
be left to be developed by the heat of 
the general sun, or by the sentiment 
of the public mind; crocodiies and 
snakes thus commit their eggs ; but 
the hen sits until the chickens are 
hatched, and then keeps in their 
midst.” 

The wealth that charity has in- 
herited, or has acquired by diligence 
in business, by trade, profession, 
handiwork, literature, or merchandise, 
is of two parts—1. What the man 
wants for the sustenance and main- 
tenance of his house; 2. The over- 
plus of this, on which charity again 
has to work, both mentally and 
administratively. In this division lies 
a set of problems for future society. 

The present faith of mankind is, 
that wealth belongs to the possessor in 
such a sense that he has full right to 
spend it all upon himself. Ifhe hasa 
thousand a year he has this right, and 
if he has half a million a year he has 
this right still. Only in the latter 
event he will be largely solicited by 
‘charities,’ and be expected to build 
churches, and endow wingsof hospitals, 
This claim upon him is no religious 
but a social claim; it knocks at no 
door that opens to his whole con- 
science, but appeals to him to fill his 
respectable position according to his 
great estate as a humane man of 
society. Among things to come is an 
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answer to the question, What is the 
calling of wealth, of great wealth, in 
the commonwealth? Wealth here is 
neither a doctor, nor a lawyer, nor a 
clergyman, nor a soldier, nor a trades- 
man, nor a writer. It is a totally 
indeterminable calling ; an unconsti- 
tuted profession. Its determination is 
the point to be settled. It is a duke- 
dom ; achieftainship. Being « duke- 
dom, it has a principality attached to 
it. Its revenues belongthere. What 
is that principality? It can be no 
other than a subjacent society. There 
never yet was a real dukedom that 
did not consist of other men ; the real 
Dukedom of Cornwall consists of all 
the men and women of Cornwall. The 
subjacency is the ignorance, lowness, 
want, foulness of habitation, inferiority 
of manners, morals, and education, in 
the principality. Especially in so far 
as these things are not the fruit of 
present personal vice ; that is, in so 
far as they have descended from the 
past, and are its woful legacy ; for of 
the wrecks of vice now the State takes 
cognizance in workhouses and prisons ; 
it is the compulsory duke of rogues 
and paupers. But these are not under 
the dukedom of wealth, and need not 
come before its immediate administra- 
tion. For even in its highest positions 
it is and should remain an abiding 
property and a personal power ; and 
the duke’s freewill, and the freewill of 
his people, are essential to it. 

The position is incontestable that 
no man requires great wealth for him- 
self ; even no king requires it; but 
his state and function must be sup- 
ported by other men, and some wealth 
passes well and to the purpose that 
way. It is equally certain that a 
spendthrift can waste more than he 
has, whatever the amount. But as 
the wise man does not need the wealth, 
and it is useless to him, it belongs to 
Use, and the problem is to find out the 
use in every special case. 

If this view be true for the future, 
it is clear that wealth must descend 
from the upper ranks, and by wise 
administration begin at the bottom for 
the redemption of the honest and 
hardworking lower classes. At any 
given time, a certain amount of this 
redemption can be effected. For 
instance, by the year 1886 the steady 
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enginery of wealth, diverted from 
luxury, vanity, self-seeking with the 
people, and personal indulgence, and 
held to that charity which is bound to 
urgent business, or believeth allthings, 
and knows no impossibilities or impro- 
babilities—would clear London of back 
slums, and base the industries of all 
its good people upon decent homes. 
The revenue accruing from these 
would re-ascend to the private dukes, 
and increase the riches of their do- 
minions. And then a further redemp- 
tion would already stand clear before 
them ; and claim the coming down of 
the wealth again from the upper 
hands, 

Here are no questions of political 
economy, but of the divine duties of 
wealth, and of its administration on 
remunerative principles, which in the 
long run are necessary to the new 
state. Ifthe way of remuneration be 
not immediate, wealth is the one thing 
that can wait ; and provided the prin- 
ciples of its application be sound, an 
advancing society is certain to repay 
outlays with increasing interest ; 
wealth at both ends is the assurance 
of such a future. This is the 
opposite of communism, which would 
divide all property, and give it away. 
For the charity we indicate gathers up 
everything, and makes society into its 
seedfield and harvest, restoring the 
crop to the proprietor every quarter 
day. It is his toadminister ; and his 
Christian conscience in his dukedom, 
and the example of other like dukes 
around him, is his only compelling 
power.” 

Some, perhaps, will deem that 
all this is sentimental and imprac- 
ticable, but it is so practicable that 
it allows its beginnings to be small 
so long as they have the right aim. 
Indeed, there are many dukes so 
working now; and with regard 
to sentiment, it may perhaps aid in 
the realisation of how strong a 
power it is when we consider that 
there is no law to prevent our land- 
owners from depopulating their 
territories as rapidly as leases fall 
in. Itis the general moral com- 
mon-sense and the sway of public 
opinion, as well as pecuniary 
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motives, which prevents such mad 
freaksfrom actually occurring. This 
general sentiment might, indeed, 
if its plane were raised, be as 
potent a force on the higher level 
as it now is on the lower. 

We will take our leave of our 
author in quoting a somewhat sug- 
gestive paragraph on charity in its 
broadest sense :—‘‘In this nation it 
also consists very mainly in culti- 
vating political wisdom, and super- 
intending the outgoings of the 
State, now amounting to seventy- 
eight millions a-year, all expended 
in keeping up the status quo.” 


The Poetical Works of John Milton ; 
with Introductions by David Mas- 
son, M.A., LL.D. The Globe 
Edition. London: Macmillan and 
Co. 1877.—Nothing could better 
exemplify the vast spread of 
popular culture than an edition 
such as the one before us; it 
has all the qualifications of the 
most expensive critical or library 
edition, yet it is published at a 
few shillings. Dr. Masson has 
long lived, so to speak, with 
Milton ; and in this latest edition 
of his favourite poet, he has em- 
bodied years of loving study. 

The text of this handy little 
volume follows that of the three- 
volume Cambridge Edition ; the 
introductions are a revision and 
adaptation of what has before ap- 
peared in more extended editions. 
But as they stand, giving a com- 
plete history of the early editions 
of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” a most minute 
account of the origin of the poem, 
and an analysis of the scheme and 
meaning of this and other poems, 
they include all that any student 
need strive to know, and form in 
themselves a most interesting and 
instructive literary history. 

It is instructive to compare an 
edition such as this with a 
‘‘classic ’ edition of twenty years 
ago; such a comparison shews 
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how much the character of criti- 
cism has changed ;—how a sort of 
generalising and inflated triteness 
is laid aside; how much more 
serious is the quest of adequate 
facts before enouncing any opinion. 
As a matter of curiosity it may be 
named that we have traced a dozen 
minor variations in the text of a 
single sonnet (the exquisite 23rd) 
from that of the “classic” edition 
just referred to. The changes are 
only in punctuation, spelling, and 
the use of capitals; and yet each 
one is a gain to the reader, while 
some are necessary to give the 
true indication of the sense. It is 
pleasant to be able to read Milton 
as we feel sure he would wish to 
be read. 


The Oxford Bible for Teachers. 
London: Henry Frowde, Oxford 
University Press Warehouse, 7, 
Paternoster Row.—The way of 


learning was once one of thorns 
and hardships, but now, within 
certain beaten tracks, it is made 
a way of roses,.a royal road of 
luxury. Here, in every form, from 
that suited for the pocket to a fine 
crown octavo, we have a Bible that 
is not only a Bible, but a compen- 
dium of helps to its knowledge and 
convenient study. Is it an index 
that is wanted? here it is complete ; 
are we at a loss for a reference and 
in want of a Concordance? we have 
not to go to our shelves, here is 
Cruden complete ; do we require a 
map ? we have adozen. This won- 
derfully arranged volume contains, 
further, asummary of each book, 
including the Apocrypha, a har- 
mony of the Gospels, articles il- 
lustrative of the Jewish sects, 
Biblical topography, natural his- 
tory, geography ethrology, Xe. 
The literary and critical matter 
differs from that of other Bibles 
containing helps to study, in being 
newly prepared. Without making 
any close examination of how this 
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work is done, we notice a slip and 
a misprint which ought not to be 
found in a work emanating from 
so superior a press as the Oxford 
University. We find it taken for 
granted that the term ‘ Essene”’ 
is derived from the Greek hosios, 
holy ; whereas there are a score of 
roots competing for the honour of 
having originated the word. Again, 
the probable derivation of the 
name of the materialistic party of 
the Sadducees is very properly 
referred to Sadok, disciple of 
Antigonus, but this President 
of the Sanhedrin is described 
as ‘‘Sceboous,’’ which is a mis- 
take for ‘‘Sochceus”? of Socho, 
or Soho. This is a trifling 
matter, but we are accustomed to 
such marvellous verbal accuracy 
in the modern editions of the Bible 
that the least misprint attracts 
attention. 

Our Hospital Organisation; with 
Special Reference to the Organisa- 
tion of Hospitals for Children. By 
Charles West, M.D., Fellow and 
late Senior Censor of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London ; 
Corresponding Member of the 
National Academy of Medicine of 
Paris; President of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London; President of the Obste- 
trical Society of London; Founder 
of the Hospital for Sick Children, 
and for twenty-three years Phy- 
sician to the Hospital. Published 
for the benefit of the Hospital 
for Sick Children. London: Mac- 
millan. 1877. 

This little book contains the ripe 
experience of an able physician, 
who has devoted the greater part 
ofan honourable and well spent 
life to the alleviation of the 
sufferings of young children. 
No one who has seen Dr. 
“West at the bedside of a sick 
child can fail to understand how 
it was that he founded the Chil- 

“'dren’s Hospital in Ormond Street ; 
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and why, for the benefit of others 
and not of himself, he has given 
to the world this earnest, thought- 
ful, and luminous work. It is one 
that should be read by every 
medical man, and by every nurse. 
And those persons who, being 
neither one or the other, yet hold 
thatthe visiting and relieving of the 
sick is one of those duties which, 
if it does not purchase Heaven, at 
all events is twice blest, blessing 
him that gives and him that takes, 
—will be able to derive from this 
little work much valuable counsel 
as to the bestowal both of their 
time and their money. The 
profits of the book—in a pecuniary 
sense—are devoted to the funds of 
the Children’s Hospital. The profit 
of those who read it willbe much 
more than the price of the book. 
We only heartily recommend it to 
the world. 

Carte Astronomique de l’ Univers. 
Par Etienne Laporte. Paris: F. de 
Boyéres, 28, Boulevard St. Ger- 
main. London: E. Saieghi, 13, 
Pall Mall East.—The rudiments of 
astronomy are, perhaps, more easily 
acquired by charts, globes, and 
orreries, than by book work. 
The chart before us would be 
an excellent object to hang on 
the walls of a schoolroom, and 
more advanced students might 
find portions of it useful for refe- 
rence. A circle, between two or 
three feet in diameter, encloses an 
area of deep blue, in which are 
the sun, the planets, their satellites, 
and the telescopic planéts or as- 
teroids, in their due places, and 
made bright and distinct by light 
and shadow. The principal con- 
stellations are also clearly shewn, 
after the manner of many smaller 
charts of the heavens which have 
long been favourites with those who 
take pleasure in the elements of 
star-gazing, and love to people the 
sky with familiar forms. The 
fault of this. sky-may> is that the 
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relative size of the sun to the pla- 
nets is enormously understated, but 
such a fault is almost unavoidable, 
for the sun is so vast in size com- 
pared with the planets that any 
chart of reasonable dimensions 
must either leave the sun’s bulk to 
be imagined, or byadhering strictly 
to relative truth, make the earth 
such a dot that it would be impos- 
sible to indicate the presence of 
the moon. In the typographic 
portion of the Astronomic Chart 
there are separate articles on the 
sun and each planet, on the comets, 
meteors,and the Milky Way. There 
are also subsidiary drawings, some 
of which are most interesting. One 
gives the landscape of the moon, 
which would appear to be a bad 
hunting country, even if tenanted 
with life, which is thought doubt- 
ful, for it yawns with harsh and 
rugged craters. The comparative 
dimensions of the sun, as seen from 
the different planets, form an in- 
teresting diagram. So is that of 
the orbits of the nine periodic 
comets of our system. The chart 
may be had in various qualities, 
of simple stout paper, or mounted 
on linen and varnished, with 
rollers. 

Charlotte Bronté: A Monograph. 
By T. Wemyss Reid. Macmillan 
and Oo., London. 1877.—Apart 
from theinterestattaching to Char- 
lotte Bronté as a woman of genius 
there is a peculiar fascination 
about all the records of her life. 
When we are introduced in any 
way to ‘ the solitude and obscurity 
of the Yorkshire hill parsonage” 
we feel that we enter into a 
separate world. Living altogether 
away from modern life and modern 
society, the Bronté family, strongly 
individual, yet so similar in many 
characteristics, dwelled in a society 
and a state all their own. The 
characters, experiences, emotions, 
sentiments, which were to be found 
‘in Haworth Parsonage, are 80 
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much removed from those of 
ordinary every day living that to 
many steady-going people the little 
house on the Yorkshire hills 
is as far away as though it had 
been located in the planet Mars. 
A quiet, conscientious, scrupulously 
honest and honourable woman, who 
writes a book which, because of its 
outspokenness and suggestiveness, 
is condemned as immoral, is 
akind of human being which 
the average mind finds very difficult 
to understand and believe in. 
Charlotte Bronté, who was always 
intense, recognised this fact so 
deeply that her fame seems to have 
afforded her little pleasure : to her 
it was always that painful thing, 
notoriety. This feeling might 
have been less strong if she had 
mixed more with the world: for 
the welcome held out to her by 
contemporary writers was suf- 
ficiently cordial, and she would 
easily have discovered that though 
many might condemn and be afraid 
of the author of ‘‘Jane Eyre,” 
another class would accord her not 
only admiration, but respect. But 
Charlotte Bronté’s life was spent in 
thatisolation which fostersintensity 
of character: she herself felt, after 
her return from Brussels, where 
she spent two years, that the 
solitariness of Haworth must be 
injurious to her. But the York- 
shire village was to be the scene of 
her life in this world: she had 
wider glimpses of the scenes that 
lay beyond it than hersisters; and 
with that she compelled herself to 
be content. For the earnestness 
which makes the pages of ‘‘ Jane 
Eyre” aflame with life wasa feature 
in its author’s character: with the 
same intensity she set herself to 
live out her life, even after the 
death of her sisters—whom she 
considered to be the only beings 
who understood her, and whom 
she understood,—with a resolute 
patience which is more admirable 
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than many a more showy act of 
heroism. It is easy to see, in her 
keen sensitiveness with regard to 
reviews, how isolation injured her. 
It istrue that reviews could scarcely 
be more cruel than those which 
«Jane Eyre” called forth : and it is 
difficult to understand how any 

eriodical can consider itself 
justified in deliberately slandering 
‘the personal character of an author 
merely because that author’s book 
does not satisfy its moral code. 
Asensitive girl, living alone among 
the hills, may be forgiven for 
feeling the hard blows hurled upon 
her by the practised pens of writers 
accustomed to the great world; but 
in the republic of letters there is 
a necessary spirit of give and take, 
and one cannot help suspecting 
that Charlotte Bronté’s character 
led her to regard such matters 
too personally when we find her 
rejecting Harriet Martineau’s 
friendship finally and entirely, 
because the latter accused her of 
attacking Popery with virulence 
in “Villette.” 

The present volume is extremely 
interesting to the admirers of this 
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Reid has taken pains to point out 
several matters in which Mrs. 
Gaskell’s admirable memoir has 
somewhat misled the world. Mrs. 
Gaskell may have found it neces- 
sary to dwell strongly upon certain 
phases of Charlotte Bronté’s cha- 
racter, in order to fill her volumes; 
although we do not accuse her of 
following Mr. Bronté’s advice 
when he said, “If there are not 
incidents enough in my daughter’s 
life, madam, ‘you must invent 
some.” Mr. Reid points out that 
the tender side of Charlotte Bronté, 
as revealed in her letters, can 
hardly be given to the world; and 
that the more light-hearted and 
mirthful features of her character 
have been lost sight of inthe perhaps 
undue prominence which has been 
given to the gloominess which un- 
doubtedly coloured much of her life, 

The Brontés were an Irish 
family; Patrick Bronté having 
been a poor Irish boy of the name 
of Prunty, educated for the Church 
by a benefactor. A clergyman 
named Tighe recognised his talent, 
but wished him, when he came to 
England, to make this change in 
his appellation. 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S ARTICLE.—Nore sy tue Eprror. 
Arter the first half of the Macazrve was printed off, the Editor, on 
casually turning over the pages of Nature, of the 19th July, discovered 
to his surprise that Professor Huxley’s article, ‘“‘On Elementary 
Instruction in Physiology,” was published there. He therefore deems 
it right to explain to the subscribers to this Macazryz, that the Paper 
in question was promised to him by Professor Huxley, for the 
Macazrxz, nearly six weeks before it formed the basis of discussion 
at the Congress of the Society of Arts. He was aware that the article 
would be printed in the proof-sheets circulated to its members by the 
Society at the time of the Congress, but of course by no means 
contemplated the eventuality of its actual publication in any pages 
but those of the Duptry Unrverstry Macazinze. The matter rests 
between Professor Huxley and the Editor of Nature, with whom the 
Editor of the Unrversrry regrets there has not been time to com- 
municate, as the last sheets were going to press when the discovery 
above referred to was made. 


Erratum.—Page 146, line 17, after ‘Lord Napier,” omit 
‘our present Ambassador,” Lord Lyons holding that post. 





